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Wallis Simpson: 
was she a man? 






Are you sure your 
children can talk? 


Adam Mar&nJones i*" * 
reviews ‘Kids’ ILi* 


^ Those royat ‘scoops’ in full 
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Ambitious £400m plan for national exhibition may founder for lack of sponsorship 

Business shuns Millennium show 


Jubilee Un^T' 

fey- - -.* 


" -- GREENWICH 


CHRIS BLACKHURST 

Westminster Correspondent 

Plans for an ambitions £400m 
exhibition at Greenwich to cel- 
ebrate the millenium have run 
into trouble because private 
companies are not prepared to 
put up finance to match public 
lottery money. 

At least two likely major cor- 
porate backers have told the 
Independent they are not inter- 
ested in taking up proposals 
from the organisers, the Mflle- 
nium Commission, to bankroll 
the exhibition. 

Their reluctance to invest is 
a serious blow to the commis- 
sion, which was hoping the ex- 


hibition would be a massive ad- 
vert for British achievement It 
also highlights the weaknesses 
in the Government's insistence 
ot private-sector support. Com- 
panies are reluctant to ccniie for- 
ward unless they are guaranteed 
a proper return. 

Sir Peter Levene, the Prime 
Minister’s efficiency adviser 
and the businessman who 
spearheaded the turnaround 
in the fortunes of Canary 
Wharf; will report to the com- 
mission later today on the com- 
mercial viability of the project 
and his search for large private- 
sector sponsors. If that com- 
mitment is not forthcoming, 
the Government has said it will 


Britain defeated 
again in battle 
over beef ban 


SARAH HELM 
DONALD MACINTYRE 
and PAUL FIELD 

Britain failed again yesterday 
to persuade its European 
partners to ease the beef ban, 
as member states demanded 
more guarantees that action 
being taken to eradicate 
infected beef. 

f However, sources in Brussels 
and London insisted that the 
mood in the European Union 
was moving in Britain's direc- 
tion and last night the super- 
market chain Asda gave the 
beleaguered British beef in- 
dustry a boost by announcing it 
was to ban all foreign beef 
. from its shelves. 

The company’s chief execu- 
tive, Archie Norman, said: 
“British beef is the best and 
safest in the world, and our 
shoppers want to buy it. The 
industry should stop squab- 
bling and get on with giving cus- 
tomers what they want." 

A meeting of the European 
Union's standing veterinary 
committee in Brussels, post- 
poned adedsion on whether to 
relax the ban on gelatine, semen 
and tallow, until Monday. The 
delay was agreed after it became 
clear that, despite heavy British 
lobbying, a majority of member 
stares were not prepared^ to 
endorse the modification with- 
out further reassurance from 
the Government. 

Commission sources made 
dear last night that if Britain 
wants to be certain of achieving 
a decision in favour of easing 
die ban, it must table formal 
proposals for the selective 
slaughter of cattle. 

Although Douglas Hogg, 
*the agriculture minister, has 
proposed a selective slaughter 
programme for the 
cattle deemed most at risk from 
BSE. the European Union nas 
mu vet been presented with the 
formal plans for such a cull. 

Concern has been growing m 

Brussels about the failure of the 


Government to produce any 
firm evidence that an eradica- 
tion programme is being insti- 
tuted in a concerted and 
controlled way. 

“Britain has got the message 
that it must show it is serious. 
Then things are likely togo their 
way,” said one senior EU offi- 
cial last night. 

There were signs that if 
Britain can give the necessary 
reassurances a majority of the 
member states would vote to 
lift the ban on Monday. 

The main opponents yester- 
day of lifting the ban immedi- 
ately were Germany, Austria 
and Greece. Germany has 
argued all along that Britain 










must do for more to reassure its 
partners that eradication mea- 
sures are fully In force and be- 
ing operated under strict 
controls. 

After a hastily-arranged 
meeting of senior cabinet min- 
isters at Downing Street, the 
Prime Minister’s Office insist- 
ed the Brussels meeting repre- 
sented “welcome progress” and 
that prospects for lifting the 
ban were ^moving in the right 
direction”. 

Officials said that it ya$ high- 
ly unlikely that contingency 
re talia tory measures - includ- 
ing the prospect of an “empty 
chair” policy of boycotting EU 
meetings - would be discussed 
at today’s full meeting of the 
Cabinet 

Instead, government efforts 
would concentrate on diplo- 
matic contacts with countries 


stiUbadong German opposition 
to lifting of die ban. 

The relatively upbeat re- 
sponse was agreed at talks 
between Mr Major, Michael 
Heseltine, the Deputy Prime 
Minister, Kenneth Clarke, the 
Chancellor, and • Malcolm 
Riftmd, the Foreign Secretary. 
Mr Hogg left the Commons - 
where a two-day debate on 
agricultural policy was under 
way-to attend. • 

Mr Rifkmd emerged from 
the meeting to declare the Gov- 
ernment was encouraged that 
the Commission was backing 
the UK and had now taken the 
view that there “should be 
pause for thought over the next 
few days”. 

He said there was a “good 
prospect” that the partial lifting 
of tile ban would go ahead 
next week. 

Ministers face the dflemma 
of keeping their own back- 
benchers in check without fur- 
ther alienating their European 
partners, whose support they 
vitally need if there is any hope 
for a progressive lifting of the 
EU bieef ban in general, and 
the fallow, gelatine and bull 
semen ban in particular, at 
Monday's meeting of agricul- 
ture ministers. 

Some ministerial hawks have 
already been pressing for a se- 
ries of retaliatory measures to 
be worked up. 

These include a possible far 
reaching change in the 1972 
European Communities Act 
which would allow the British 
government to retaliate against 
imports of EU products to 
Britain without risking British 
court r uling s that such action 
was in conflict with European 
law. 

Bat Whitehall officials were 
emphatic that policy over the 
next few days would concentrate 

on winning round the countries 
whose reservations stopped 
the European Commission 
putting the issue to the vote 
yesterday. • 


Runcie: I 
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ANDREW BROWN 

Religious Affairs 

Correspondent 

Lord Runcie, tbe former Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, know- 
ingly ordained practising 
homosexuals, contrary to the 
guidelines laid down by the 

H fifcTdd BEC^dio 4 that he 
. never ordained men who were 
openly involved in gay rela- 
tionships, but simply ran a pol- 

. jcy of “don't ask, don ttelL 

“I have not knowingly or- 
nnvnnewbo told me they 


marriage ... in fact I have halt- 
ed an ordination when 1 dis- 
covered that. On the other 
hand, I never liked the prospect 
of enquiring into what hap- 
pened in a man’s bedroom un- 
less he is prepared to tell me.” 
The Rev Richard Kicker, the 
deacon who runs the Lesbian 
and Gay Christian Movement, 
and whose own ordination to 
the priesthood was halted by 
Lord Rnnde 20 yeazs agp when 
he came out, said yesterday: 
“Wfe have said for years that the 
present policy is unworkable. It 
k good that he has said so too.” 
Lambeth Palace would not 
comment on tbe former Arch- 
bishop's remarks, except to sug- 


Lambeth Pjdaee would not 

'Pont ask, donx 
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not sanction public funding for 
Greenwich. Around 20 million 
people are expected to visit the 
exhibition, which will be based 
on an old gas works ate and has 
been billed as the biggest mil- 
lennial event in Europe. 

In the absence of heavy- 
weight private-sector support, 
officials are preparing several 
contingencies. These include 
seeking donations from sever- 
al companies rather than one 
headline sponsor. Another op- 
tion being explored by Sir Peter 
is for a smaller, regionally- 
based celebration. 

This last proposal appeals to 
at least one large company. A 
British Telecom spokeswoman 
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said yesterday it bad ruled out 
being a major backer of Green- 
wich because the south-east 
London site did not fit with its 
image as a countrywide opera- 
tor. BT had been approached 
but, said the spokeswoman, 
“would not want to be a main 
sponsor". 

Another possible business 
supporter, Richard Branson, 
has also given Greenwich tbe 
thumbs down. The Virgin ty- 
coon said that two months ago 
he received an approach seek- 
ing between £40m and £50m but 
has since given up on the idea. 

Companies are akr» reluctant 
to commit themselves because 
the proposals they have re- 


ceived are not firm enough, 
making it impossible for them 
to gauge the return on their in- 
vestment “Lack of concrete 
plans” was given by British Air- 
ways, another widely tipped 
backer, as the reason for with- 
holding support but tbe airline 
was going ahead with its giant 
wheel on London's South Bank. 

Insiders cite tbe absence of 
detailed plans and major back- 
ing as signs the exhibition pro- 
posal is in jeopardy*. It is 
inconceivable, they say, that, 
enough cash wQJ be found be- 
fore tbe expiry of the deadline 
at the end of this month. 

“The vibes are not good,” 
said an official at one of the 


local government organisations 
involved. “There is not much 
time left” 

A Commission spokes- 
woman said the exhibition was 
still on course. However, she 
stresse± “The Millenium Com- 
mission has always said that be- 
fore it goes ahead and commits 
money it has to be convinced the 
Exhibition wfll be commercial- 
ly viable. We have not said it win 
definitely happen.” 

Imagination, the design com- 
pany whose Greenwich pro- 
posal won the approval of the 
Commission, is also showing 
signs of impatience. “This is one 
event which can't open late,” 
said a spokeswoman. 
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President Jacques Oiirac addresses both Houses of Parliament at the Palace of Westminster yesterday during his state visit Photograph: Edward Webb 


Dole quits Senate to 
revive ailing campaign 


T N S H C V R L I) P F R S () N A i i O A N S 


RUPERT CORNWELL 

. Washington 

In a bombshell decision that 
could change the dynamic of the 
US presidential race. Bob Dole 
was expected to announce 
yesterday that be would resign 
from the Senate which has been 
virtually his life for 27 years, to 
concentrate on his faltering 
campaign for the White House. 

With polls showing him rraij- 
ing Bill Clinton by up to 20 
points, Mr Dole is under intense 
pressure to extricate himself 
from the quagmire of the Sen- 
ate and spend more time tak- 
ing his message to the country. 
But few expected him to go 
further than step down from the 
job of Majority leader. 


Tbe apparent decision to 
leave the Senate stunned Wash- 
ington. Even Bent Lott, the 
Senate Majority whip and Mr 
Dole’s deputy, professed igno- 
rance of Mr Dole’s intentions. 

But the logic dictating Mr 
Dole's change of heart seemed 
compelling. By opting to 
conduct his White House cam- 
paign from the Senate, he bad 
become ensnared by Democ- 
ratic manoeuvring that made a 
mockery of his claim to be a 
master legislator. 

Now he is free, in effect 
relaunching his campaign, and 
cutting loose from a Congress 
whose unpopularity had been 
one reason for his own. 

Mr Dole is also escaping 
history: the last two Senate 


gest dial they formed part of a 
debate which the church is 
meant to be encouraging. 

But the General Synod press 
office issued an immediate de- 
nunciation of Lord Runrie’s re- 
marks: “The House of Bishops 
has made it quite clear that the 
church cannot regard homo- 
sexual practices as on a par with 
heterosexual relationships with- 
in marriage.” 

Later in the interview, to be 
broadcast at 8pm tonight. Lord 
Runcie said tbe root of the 
Church of England’s present 
problems with sexual morality 
go back to the Lambeth Con- 
ference of 1930, when the An- 
glican Communion decided that 


contraception within marriage 
was acceptable. “Once tne 
Church signalled ... that sexu- 
al activity was for human delight 
and a blessing even if was di- 
vorced from any idea of pro- 
creation [but] once you’ve said 
that sexual activity is ... pleas- 
ing to God in itself, then what 
about people who are engaged 
In same sex expression and 
who are incapable of hetero- 
sexual expression?” 

This argument too was at- 
tacked by the Synod's press of- 
fice. which said: “lb accept the ( 
case for artificial contracep- 
tion within marriage does not ! 
imply that it is right to engage 
in sex outside marriage.” 


leaders who sought the presi- 
dency, Lyndon Johnson for the 
Democrats in 1960 and Howard 
Baker for the Republicans in 
1980, both failed. 

Tb dent the Clinton lead, Mr 
Dole must sharpen his speak- 
ing style and place more em- 
phasis on his remarkable life 
story. By law be has no more 
than S2m (£1.4ra) of campaign 
funds to spend over the three 
months between now and the 
Republican convention, a pit- 
tance by US political standards. 

A successor to complete Mr 
Dole’s term in the Senate, 
which expires in 1999, will be 
named by tbe Kansas Governor 
Jim Graves, a Republican. But 
the battle to succeed him as 
Majority leader could be fierce. 


IX BRIEF 


Benefit crackdown 

A central benefits fraud squad 
and an imm ediate investigation 
of all private landlords who re- 
ceive more than 20 bourins ben- 
efit payments each week was 
demanded yesterday. Page S 

Hostages freed 

Four British hostages held by 
rebels in Indonesia for 128 days 
were due to fly out of the jun- 
gle for medical check-ups after 
they were released in a raid by 
special forces. Page 3 
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Beef cull a ‘fiasco’ as slaughter programme falters 


Paul Reid reports on the failure of the 
Government's plan to eradicate BSE to 
meet haff its target figure of cattle 


The Government scheme to 
destroy cattle over 30 months in 
an attempt to eradicate BSE 
and bolster public confidence in 
British beef is still facing huge 
logistical problems, with only 
half the anticipated number of 
animals being slaughtered in the 
first week. 

Ministers had hoped to dis- 
pose of about 22,000 cattle a 
week, but only 11,190 cows 
were slaughtered between May 
3 and 13, a shortfall which has 
alarmed the beef industry. 

John Martin, chairman of the 
Livestock Auctioneers’ Associ- 
ation. said: “The scheme is still 
a fiasco. There is only one 
abattoir for every two counties 
and the East Midlands and 
Cheshire, both with a large 
concentration of cattle, are not 
covered at all." 

About 15,000 dairy cows at 
the end of their productive life 
are to be taken out of the food 
chain, as well as several hundred 
thousand prime beef cattle over 
30 months old. There is also a 
backlog on farms of about 
120,000 cull cows. 

Under the scheme, adminis- 
tered by the Intervention 
Board, cattle will be slaughtered 
in abattoirs where the bovine of- 
fals such as the brain and spinal 
cord will be removed for incin- 
eration. Rendereis then prepare 
the rest of the carcass for in- 
cineration or burial at desig- 
nated landfill sites. 

Only 21 of the 72 abattoirs 
registered to take part in the 
slaughter have been selected. 


The drop, which has infuriated 
abattoirs excluded from the 
scheme, was designed to ensure 
that throughput was limi ted to 
what the Tenderers could han- 
dle. At present, cattle can be 
slaughtered at a faster rate 
than rendered. 

However, while the Inter- 
vention Board puts the ren- 
dering capacity at 18,000 
carcasses a week, well below the 
number needed to clear the 
backlog,, the UK Renderers’ 
Association insists its members 
can deal with 25,000 a week. 

Its secretary, Alan Sadler, 
said he could not understand 
why ministers and the Inter- 
vention Board were adamant 
that only 18.000 carcasses a 
week could be rendered. “Ob- 
viously there is a limit to what 
we can handle but it is beyond 

25.000 and it is possible we will 
be able to deal with more. If we 
are to run at maximum capac- 
ity we have to have a more struc- 
tured scheme.” 

He said the renderers have 
yet to be (old how much they are 
to be paid by the Intervention 
Board for carrying out Lhe work. 
A f 115m package was agreed 
last month to compensate them 
for the loss of selling bonemeal 
and beef products such as gela- 
tine and tallow, but there is still 
no agreement on payment for 
involvement in the scheme. 

An Intervention Board 
source revealed that problems 
with the rendering capacity 
could be overcome by putting 
carcasses into cold store. It is un- 
derstood storage space for 

30.000 cattle will be available 


‘Harassment 
rife’ in police 


A policewoman wept yesterday 
as she told a tribunal of a ‘'cul- 
ture of sexual harassment" in 
the force where she works. 

Sgt Jane McGill, who has 
been in the West Yorkshire 
force for 26 years, described a 
catalogue of alleged incidents 
against female officers and said 
most women suffered in silence. 

Sgt McGill, the force train- 
ing officer and women’s repre- 
sentative for the Police 
Federation, said she had been 
subjected to four indecent as- 
saults since joining the force. 

She bad suffered frequent 
sexist language and seen her 
promotion prospects blighted. 

She was giving evidence at an 
industrial tribunal in an action 
brought by PC Karen Wade, 27, 
against West Yorkshire police 
and three male colleagues from 
the Hoibeck division in Leeds. 

PC Wade claims she had to 
endure months of sexual ha- 
rassment from PC Dean Moun- 
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The expense of feeding also 
wearied John Little fair, an NFU 
official from Hartlepool, who 
said: “There is great uncer- 
tainty about the money available 
for feeding because farmers 
have basically not been paid for 
nine weeks and have been sit- 
ting on their assets." 


Worried men: Hundreds of farmers gathered at Westminster Cathedral Han yesterday 
for an NFU rally pressing MPs for a lifting of the beef ban Photograph: Jane Baker 


within a fortnight, which could 
double a few weeks later. 


The spectacle yesterday of hun- 
dreds of fanners in Westmin- 
ster, lobbying MPs about the 
disastrous effects of the EU ban 
on British beef, reflects the 
mood across the beef industry. 

The longer it takes to dear 
the backlog of about 300,000 
cattle the more painful the im- 
pact on the industry. 

John Martin, chairman of the 
Licensed Auctioneers’ Associ- 
ation, said: “Everyone is exas- 
perated. There not only seems 
no end to the crisis but no start 
to resolving iL” 

He said the longer the ani- 
mals remain on farms, having to 
be fed for slaughter, the small- 
er the value of the compensa- 
tion once cattle have been put 
through the scheme. 



tain, 30, Sgt Paul Fountain, 30, 
and Sgt Ian Devey, 32. 

Sgt McGill said up to 30 
women officers, in the last six 
years, had spoken to her in con- 
fidence about alleged sexual ha? 
rassment But none had ever 
made a formal complaint. Only, i 
one brought an allegation of 
sexual harassment to a grievance . 
committee but had asked the mbf*- 
el to take the matter aa further. . ; 

The force initiated its special* 
grievance procedure in August 
1991 to combat sexual harass- 
ment, but Sgt McGill, 43, the 
force's first contact officer, who 
deals with welfare matters, said 
most women suffered in silence. 

She said: “I have been sub- 
jected to four indecent assaults 
... and discrimination in terms 
of gender in respect to appli- 
cations to other posts in the ser- 
vice. I have been declined 
promotion on one occasion be- 
cause of my sex and on anoth- 
er because of my marital status. 


**1 - 
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PC Karen Wade: Accuses 
colleagues of harassment 

I personally experienced inap- 
propriate and sexist language 
with such frequency it would be 
difficult to put a number to it.” 
“I have acquiesced and, gone 
along with and turned a blind 
eye to behaviour directed at me 
personally. At times I have 
blamed myself but I have sur- 
vived and had a good career.” 
She said there was an under- 
standing among the force’s 600 
women not to complain “because 
until relatively recently there 
was no one to complain to”. 
The hearing continues. 
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However, there are some 
signs of recovery in the beef 
market -sales ai auction are re- 
turning to what they were be- 
fore the BSE scare although 
prices are still down. 

The Meat and Livestock 
Commission reported sales at 
auction ofheifere and steers, the 
prime beef cattle, were at 
18,088 for the week ending 5 
May, only 2,000 down on the 
same period last year. Bui the 
price difference is stark - a fall 
from I21p per live kilo to 103p 
which is hitting farmers and auc- 
tioneers hard. 

At the height of the crisis, in 
the week ending 30 March, 
only 771 prime beef cattle were 
sold at auction, with the price 


est BSE scare, sales stood at 
19,346 at 119p. Inside the meet- 
ing at Westminster Central Hall, 
farmers were addressed by Sir 
David Naish, the National 


Farmers’ Union president, and 
Sandy Mole, Scottish NFU 
president They then walked to 
the Houses of Parliament to 
pres MPs for a lifting of the ban 
as they prepared for a two-day 
debate on the EU agricultural 
policy. 

However, the main talking 
pemt was the slaughter scheme. 
John Hardwick, from Here- 
ford, said: U I have a hod of 200 
cattle. At the moment the mar- 
ket value is depressed fay 20 per 
cent and Tm here to reinforce 
that we need support until mar- 
ket confidence has returned - 
otherwise our existence is seri- 
ously threatened.” 

Jan Rorwe, who farms near 
Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, 
added: “With the Government 
scheme to destroy cattle, farm- 
ers are suffering because the 
process isn’t properly managed 
and only exists on paper - ft 
needs speeding up." 


Exporters are to take legal ac- 
tion over the Government's 
handling of the beef crisis in an 
effort to secure compensation 
for the total collapse of their 
world market. The Interna- 
tional Meat Hade Association 
accused the Ministry of Agri- 
culture of being discriminatory 
and negligent in drawing up a 
rescue package for the industry. 

The organisation is seeking 
a judicial review of the Gov- 
ernment's decision to throw a 
lifeline to formers, abattoirs, 
meat processors and renderers 
without offering any compen- 
sation to exporters, faring loss- 
es of £10m a week. 

The export industry, worth 
£523m a year, came to a stand- 
still after the world-wide ban on 
British beef was imposed at the 
end of March. IMTA estimates 
that esportershave £23 m of un- 
saleable beef in storage - and 
as their stock value now exceeds 
the asset value of their compa- 
nies many face collapse unless 
compensation is offered. 

Jenny Burt, chairman of the 
IMTA export committee, said: 
“I cannot understand why the 
Government is fighting fora lift- 
ing of the export ban at the same 
time as ignoring our crisis.” 

The IMTA aims to demon- 
strate that the rescue package, 
unveiled last month by Douglas 
Hogg, the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, is unequal. “We are in the 


same industry as those sectors 
which are being compensated 
for being unable to sell the same 
product we deal in. It is unlawful 
discrimination," she said. 

Hie IMTA argues that as ex- 
porters are unable to pay 
slaughter houses, who pay the 
formers, the whole industry is 
affected. However, the organ- 
isation concedes its original 
proposal to convince the Gov- 
ernment to buy unsold beef and 
put into storage for sale at a lat- 
er date rather than dispose of 
it is now unrealistic. 


Sales of beef are recovering af- 
ter plunging in the wake or the 
BSE crisis, although butchers 
and supermarkets are still suf- 
fering from a lack of consumer 
confidence. Independent butch- 
ers, who traditionally use beef 
as their main product, saw beef 
sales fall by up to 50 per cent 
at the height of the scare- Now 
sales of steaks are returning to 
normal but mince, meal pics 
and sausages are still down. 

John FliUer, director of the 
Federation of Meat and Food 
Traders, said most of the 3,000 
high-street butchers who arc 
members were encouraged by 
the recovery but are still seek- 
ing compensation for the loss of 
business. 

He said: “There is still a 
problem with consu*. . ,r - 
ception. It is such a pity for mv ( 
members that the public see 
mincemeat as less safe than 
steaks. There is no difference. 

“Fork and lamb sale have in- 
creased but we have still put in 
a submission to the Government 
for a fund to which our butch- 
ers can apply for compensation. 
There is injustice in its pack- 
age.” 


Sex evidence misused 
as prison pornography 


JASON BENNETTO 

Crime Correspondent 

A new law to proves! alleged 
rapist and paedophiles from 
using victim’s photographs and 

statements as pornography & to 

be h rtro duc ed, it was 
announced yeaerday. 

The dampdown on suspect- 
ed sex offenders follows reports 
that evidence, which usually 
includes details of the alleged 
assaults, is being distributed 
among inmates in prison. There 
are also fears that statements 
and explicit photographs are 
being swapped among 
paedophile groups outside jails. 

The initiative was revealed by 
Michael Howard, the Home 
Secretary, at the Police Feder- 
ation’s annual conference in 
Scarborough, to prevent victims 
from suffering further trauma 
and from being frightened of 
giving evidence. 

He told delegates: “Victims 
of sexual offences suffer 
appalling crimes. Their distress 
should not be made worse by 
defendants and their friends 
misusing victim statements and 
photographs as a form of 
pornography. 

“Of course defendants must 
be able to see all the evidence 
against them. But for them to 
keep and misuse sensitive 
material is an affront to victims.” 

Prosecution documents, 
including witness statements, 
are currently made available to 
defendants under disclosure 
rules to help them mount a de- 
fence. 

Mr Howard said a consulta- 
tion paper is being drawn up to 
prevent any abuse of the system. 
The new legislation, which 
could be introduced in a forth- 
coming Crime Bill m the 
autumn, wifi make it an offence 
for defendants to keep the pro- 
tected material in their posses- 
sion. Instead they will only be 
able to look at it while under 
supervision, probably in the 
presence of a solicitor. 

The move represents the 
Government’s latest attack on 



Clampdown: Michael Howard at the Police Federation yesterday 
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paedophile activities. It is al- 
ready completing a consultation 
paper outlining measures which 
would force convicted pae- 
dophiles and other sex offend- 
ers to register with the police 
every time they move home, and 
restrictions on the employment 
of convicted offenders, partic- 
ularly in jobs giving them access 
to children. 

In a speech designed to win 
police support in the run up to 
the election, Mr Howard paid 
tribute to the service and the 
bravery of its officers and re- 
peated his proposals for 

tougher sentences. He was re- 
warded with loud applause by 
delegates who represent 
126,000 rank and file officers. 


Earlier Fred Broughton, 
chairman of the federation, 
raised his concerns about the 
growing gun culture in Britain. 

He said: *Tt is intoleiabletbat 
criminals can act on the streets 
of Britain in the m ann er of the 
street gangs of American cities. 

“We must take concerted ac- 
tion to stop this drug and gun 
culture from taking such a bold 
that it mirrors the American ex- 
perience.” 

He added that the criminal 
use of guns is on the increase 
and that illegal weapons can be 
obtained “with ease”. 

He also expressed his fear 
that any recommendations on 
firearms made by the forth- 
coming Cullen inquiry, set up 


after the Dunblane massacre, 
would come too late for the 
Government to introduce 
before the election. 

The federation went on to 
pass an emergency motion to 
urgently review its policy on the 
possession and use of firearms 
and to persuade the Govern- 
ment to introduce changes. 

Mr Howard said he had en- 
sured there would be enough 
time available in the autumn for 
legislation to go through 

A leaflet grvmg advice on bow 
to band in guns and ammuni- 
tion during June’s firearms 
amnesty was also launched yes- 
terday. It will be available ai po- 
lice stations, citizens' advice 
bureaux and libraries. 


University ratings ‘to set funding’ 


JUDITH JUDD 

Education Editor 

An elite group of universities 
which would monopolise re- 
search came closer to existing 
yesterday with the publication 
of a report on the future of post- 
graduate education. 

The report to the Higher 
Education Funding Council 
proposes that only those de- 
partments which receive top 
ratings for research should re- 
ceive funding for postgraduate 
research students. 

The proposals from Profes- 
sor Martin Harris, vice chan- 
cellor of Manchester University, 
will be unpopular with some of 


the new universities, former 
polytechnics, who are trying to 
build up their research stiepgths 
but lag behind older universities. 
And they follow a report last 
month saying that research 
funds should be concentrated in 
a few universities because of the 
shortage of government funds. 

Later this year the funding 
council, which grades universi- 
ties for research and distributes 
funds accordingly, wQl decide 
whether the bulk of research 
money should go to a “premier” 
division of universities. 

The proportion of post- 
graduate students in British 
universities has increased from 
13 per cent of the total student 


population in 1979 to 21 per cent 
two years ago. Many post- 
graduates come from overseas 
and Professor Harris recom- 
mends that universities should 
still be free to recruit postgrad- 
uates by charging additional 
fees. Only a minority of post- 
graduate students are carrying 
out research. Most are doing 
taught degrees such as Master’s. 

The report says that post- 
graduate qualifications differ 
widely in standard: some are 


Professor Hams said that 
there was “substantial evidence” 
that the rapid expansion in 
taught postgraduate courses had 
led to “widespread confusion at 


home and overseas." He be- 
lieved there should be stan- 
dardised descriptions of courses 
and accurate descriptions might 
become a condition of funding. 

He said: “Provision of high- 
quality postgraduate education 
is of central importance to a 
highly skilled workforce and vi- 
tal to the UK’s position in in- 
ternational markets. The report 
concentrates on how postgrad- 
uate education can best be 
funded and organised in the 
years ahead.” The report says 
there should be no further 
transfer of funds from under- 
graduate to postgraduates. 

Comment, page 21 
Education. Section TWo 
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Land protesters 
win court ruling 

Green activists who bum a 
makeshift village of 45 tents and 
huts cm a derelict site owned by 
Guinness won a High Court 
order yesterday allowing them 
to slay in their homos. The 
Court ruled that Guinness had 
not served a repossession order 
properlv and had incorrectly 
identified the 13-acrc site in 
Wundsworth. south London. 

George Monbio t of the 
protest group The Land Is Ours 
sukt “They're playing dog in the 
manger. If they don't have any 
better plans for this piece of 
land, whv should we not stay and 
make use of it?“ Guinness said 
the ruling was a technicality and 
they were confident it would he 
reversed next week. 

£250m city plan 

The UK’s largest property com- 
pany plans a million square 
foot shopping and leisure com- 
plex costing £250m in Birm- 
ingham city centre. Land 
Securities said Martineau Gal- 
leries would be one of the 
hugest eitv centre projects in the 
UK. The' site covers 10 acres 
next to Masshouse Circus, 
which the city council plans to 
redevelop as part of its plans to 
create Millennium Point, a 
£llUro landmark project. 

Killer is recaptured 

A double killer has been . 
recaptured after six days on thug 
run from a psychiatric hospitair * 
Charlie Smith. 37, a relative by 
; marriage of Ronnie Kray, went 
missing from Maidstone. Kent, 
on Friday after being allowed 
out for an unsupervised walk. 

He was arrested in Gosport, 
Hampshire. Smith vras sen- 
tenced to life in 1977 for the 
knife murder of a man in Ox- 
ford. While in Wormwood 
Scrubs he killed a fellow inmate. 

Bach record sale 

An original Bach manuscript 
hastily written and signed by the 
composer was sold for u world 
record £496.500 at Sotheby's in 
London. The Cantata No 2 is 
one of the last remaining Bach 
manuscripts in private hands. 

He wrote it while cantor of St 
Thomas's Church and School in - 
Leipzig, where he had to pro- 
duce a cantata a-wcek. It was 
written for the second Sunday 
after Trinity in 1 724 and was first 
performed on 18 June, 1724. 

Bedsit death charge 

A31-ye;ir-oldm*n appeared in 
court accused of a brutal 
murder in a bedsit. Adrian Hill, 
of no fixed address, was charged '**■' 
with killing Gareth Brooks. 29 jL 
at his home in Plymouth oov 
Sunday. He. was remanded in 
custody for a week by Ply- 
mouth magisinues. The body of 
Mr Brooks was found in the 
hallway of his flat. An axe was 
found nearby and a post- 
mortem revealed he died from 
multiple head wounds. 
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Digging up history J \X] | > \i tl'*{ 

An cieht-vcar-old bov has k * * ■ * w 


An cight-year-old boy has 
unearthed a J.lKRl-ycar-uld 
fragment of Bronze Age pollen- 
on a school history trip. Robert 
Vincent found the clay pieee at 
the Bradbmy Rings hill fort, 
near Wim'bomc* Dorset. 
Experts believe the pottery may 
pre-date the S00BC Bradbury 
Rings by more than l.OOOycars. 
Robert, from WimhomeJ said: 

“1 was just scrabbling about. I 
was really shocked when I was 
told what it was.” 

Bomb expert hurt 

A bomb expert was injured as 
he showed police how to deal 
with explosive devices. The sol- 
dier, from the explosives ord- 
nance unit at RAF Norlholt, 
Middlesex, suffered minor 
burns to his head and body 
when a fuse misfired at the 
Thames Valley Police (raining 
school near Reading. Berk- 
shire. He was allowed home 
after hospital treatment Thu in- m 
cident was reported to the * 
Health and Safety Executive 
and an Army inquiry launched 

George’s record 

The singer Georce Michael's 
new album had advance orders 
of 500,000 before its release on 
Monday and is expected to sell 
2-5m in Britain this year, his 
record company said.' The al- 
bum, Older, is outselling its 
nearest rival Jagged Little Pill 
byAlanis Morissctle by HM.Il 
is his first record for live wars 
after a legal battle with Sony. 
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Soldiers free British hostages from jungle 

MICHAEL STBcfttd ^ 


MICHAa STREETER Irfan Jaya in mmBoon «,* 
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them seven-months pregnant, 
and three Indonesians were 
also freed when the local equiv- 
^® D { pf tbe SAS stormed* the 
rebels mountain hideaway in 


bridge University on a scientif- 


ic expedition to the region, 
were forced by the ap palling 
weather to spend an extra night 
on the momilam guarded by sol- 
ders. It may be several da>^ be- 
fore they are fit to fly home, 
probably at the weekend after 
they have bad medical checks. 

Mrs Susan Mdvor, from 
Bournemouth* Dorset, who 
heard of Anna’s release from 
the Foreign Office, said: Tm 
naturally thrilled to hear that 
everyone released is well. But 
we are obviously concerned 


alxHit what has happened to the 
remaining two.” 

She said Anna’s letters 
passed via the Red Cross 
showed she had adapted well. 
“She has a great ability to cope 
with things. I always felt she 
would come back. 

Colonel Sultan Iskandar, 
deputy spokesman for the 
ABR2, the Indonesian military, 
said soldiers bad scaled down 
ropes from helicopters before 
rebels fired "‘four or five" shots 
at them. “There were no in- 


jured, dead or whatever,” he 
said. His troops had attacked 
when the 20 rebels, seven 
aimed, were some way from the 
hostages, to reduce casualties. 

The hostages were located by 
a pilotless drone aircraft in a 
remote jungle clearing near 
the village of Gesefeuna, in the 
Baliem Valley. 

The Britons and 22 others 
were captured on 8 January by 
members of the Free Papua 
Movement - OPM - to publicise 
their campaign for indepen- 


dence for the Indonesian-oc- 
cupied half of New Guinea. A 
German and 14 others were 
released shortly afterwards. 

The 50 troops moved in at 
8am British time yesterday a 
week after negotiations involv- 
ing hostage negotiators from 
Scotland Yard broke down. 

Aidan Rankin, of Survival In- 
ternational which campaigns 
for tribal peoples' rights, wel- 
comed the safe release but said 
it was concerned the authorities 
might cany out widespread 


“bloodletting'’ and make West 
Papuans scapegoats for the in- 
cident. 

The Dutch man who was 
freed is Marc Vhn Der WU, who 
works for the World Wide Fund 
for NaTure (WWF). The preg- 
nant woman, Martha Klein, a 
United Nations official based in 
the capital, Jakarta. 

■ Indian authorities and Kash- 
miri militants both denied 
British newspaper reports yes- 
terday that four Western 
hostages, including two Britons, 


held in the Himalayas by gun- 
men for over 10 months may 
have been killed. 

In New Delhi, a British High 
Commission spokesman said: 
“We're following up these re- 
ports through every contact we 
have. But we’re continuing on 
the basis that the hostages are 
still very much alive.” 

Keith Mangan J 3. from Mid- 
dlesbrough. and Paul Wells. 24. 
a student from Nottingham, 
were seized by an Islamic mil- 
itant group, known as A]- Pa run. 


Orange Prize: Winter’s tale from top children’s author tops shortlist for new £30,000 women-only fiction competition 





Julia Blackburn, The Book of 
Colour, Jonathan Cape 

Author’s Biography: Suffolk- 
based author of Charles 
Waterloo, The Emperor's Last 
Island and Daisy Bates in the 
Desert — shortlisted for the 
Wfoterstones^Esqui re/Volvo 
non-fiction award. 

Plot Based on the lives of 
the author's father and 
grandfather, a story of 
childhood, memory and mad- 
ness and a curse that passes 
down through generations, 
set on Mauritius. 

Critic’s View: “Richly tex- 
tured, its heavy reliance on 
the fantastic leaves one feel- 
ing that a little mage realism 
goes a long way." Penny Per- 
rick, The Times. 

Readability: Middling 


^7/-. / 


Helen Dunmore, A Spell 
of Winter, Viking 

Author’s Biography: 

\brfcsh ire-bom award-winning 
poet, children’s novelist and 
short-story writer. Author of 
two other adult novels, 
Zennor In Darkness and 
Burning Bright. 

Plot Set against backdrop 
of the First World war, this 
story of love between brother 
and sister is a dreamlike and 
often disturbing narrative of 
loss and recovery, violent 
death and erotic awakening 

Critic’s View: “Dunmore’s 
language is often charmingly 
lyrical, usually simple. Even 
so, the point of the book is 
difficult to unearth." Gill 
Pyrah, Daily Telegraph 



Pagan Kennedy, Spinsters, 
Serpent’s Tail 
Author’s Biography: An 

American author, this is her 
first novel, preceded by 
Stripping and Other Stories 
and Platforms: The 
Microwaved Culture of the 
1970s. Former pop critic for 
the Village Voice, Kennedy 
had her own cult cable 
television show and lives in 
Boston. 

Plot After their father dies, 
two middle-aged sisters break 
out of their circumscribed 
existence on a 1968 drive 
across the United States. 

Critic's View: "This slim 
novel conceals interesting 
depths beneath an ostensibly 
placid surface,’ Pam Barrett, 
Sunday Times. 


Readability: Parts raunchy Readability: Not bad. 


Amy Tan, The Hundred 
Secret Senses, Flamingo 

Author’s Biography: Bom in 
California after her parents 
emigrated from China. A 
former freelance business 
writer, her previous two 
novels, The Joy Luck Club 
and The Kitchen God’s Wife, 
were both bestsellers. 

Plot Olivia Bishop’s attempts 
to live according to (ogle are 
scuppered by her Chinese 
half-sister Kwan, who talks to 
ghosts and tells stories about 
her imaginary past life. 

Critic's View. *A fierce, 
blinding evocation of a world 
beyond the perceptions we 
normally take for granted," 
Julie Myerson, Independent 
on Sunday. 

Readability. Fairly high. 


Marianne Wiggins, Evetess 
Eden, Flamingo 

Author’s Biography: US- bom 
author of four previous novels, 
most recently John Dollar, and 
two collections of short stories. 
Now lives in London. Divorced 
from Booker-priza-winning 
author Salman Rushdie. 

Plot Foreign correspondent 
obsessed by his ex-lover, a 
photo-journalist, narrates the 
affair and rts aftermath. Set 
in Paris, London, Berlin and 
Bucharest after the fall of 
Communism. 

Critics' View: ‘A novel which 
is so exciting that some 
ballast is required rf you are 
not to skim ft in your haste to 
learn the outcome,” Helen 
Stevenson, The Times. 

Readability: Low. 
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Dunmore wins controversial award 


MARIANNE MACDONALD 

Arts Correspondent 

Helen Dunmore, the British 
author, was named as the 
first winner of the women-only 
Orange Prize for fiction at a 
ceremony in London last night. 

Her success was not unex- 
pected. Earlier, the award-win- 
ning poet and children’s author 
had been installed as a clear 
2-1 favourite by bookmakers 
William Hill for A Spell of Win- 
ter, her novel about a middle- 
class family going to the bad in 
the run-up to the Great Wir. 

The Orange Prize has already 
generated its fair share of con- 
troversy. Last month, two of the 


five judges condemned the 
quality of the 14C books sub- 
mitted for the £30,000 award, 
which is open to women of any 
nationality. 

Val Hennessy, a critic, was 
reported as saying: “I have 
judged several prizes before 
and I have seldom come across 
so many books that were so 
bad." Susan HM, the novelist, 
called the quality of entries 
“abysmal, terrible”. 

Others noted the omission 
from the shortlist of Pat Bark- 
er, who won the Booker Prize 
Jast year for The Ghost Rood, a 
book about a typically male sub- 
ject, war, with a largely male cast 
of characters. Because the prize 


is restricted to women, it has 
predictably ruffled feathers. 
Antonia Byatt, like Pat Barker 
one of the few women to have 
won the Booker Prize in recent 
years, admitted it was unlikely 
that she would enter. 

“1 am against anything which 
ghettoises women. That is my 
deepest feminist emotion,” she 
tokf the Independent in January. 

A previous launch attempt m 
1994, under the sponsorship of 
Mitsubishi, was derailed alter 
the company took fright at such 
negative publicity. The late 
Sir Kingsley Amis said dis- 
dainfully: “If I were a woman I 
would not want to win this 
prize. One can hardly take the 


winner of this seriously." 

But Kale Mosse, who chaired 
the judging panel, defended 
the Orange Prize against 
charges of sexism. She said at 
the January launch that it was 
partly inspired by the notorious 
1991 Booker Prize shortlist 
when all six authors - including 
Martin Amis and Roddy Doyle 
- were men. 

Ironically, two of the short- 
listed novels were written from 
the point of view of men and 
both books -Julia Blackburn’s 
The Book of Colour and Mari- 
anne Wiggins’ Eveless Eden - 
have a colonial flavour more 
usually associated with the 
Booker Prize. Three other writ- 


ers made last night's shortlist 
They were Amy Thn, with The 
Hundred Secret Senses , Anne 
Tyler with Ladder of Years, and 
Pagan Kennedy with Spinsters. 

The Orange Prize was set up 
by female publishers foDowing 
a casual suggestion by the nov- 
elist Salman Rushdie - the 
former husband of Ms Wiggins. 

It is supported by the broad- 
caster Sarah Dunam, Blooms- 
bury’s publishing director Liz 
Calder, the chair of the Broad- 
casting Standards Council, Lady 
Howe, the Labour front- 
bencher Marjorie Mowlam, 
Education Secretary Gillian 
Shephard and journalist Polly 
Toynbee. 
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Anne Tyler, Ladder of Years, 
Chatto & Windus 

Author's Biography: US 
author of Pulitzer prize- 
winning novel Breathing 
Lessons and The Accidental 
Tourist Lives in Baltimore, 
and this Is her 13th novel. 

Plot: On holiday, middle-aged, 
diffident Delia walks out on 
demanding family. Then her 
old and new lives collide. 

Critic’s View: “Its surface 
sparkles with euphoria. Un- 
quenchable entrance merit 
with people's personalities 
and predicaments," Peter 
Kemp, Sunday Times 

Readability: 10 out of 10. 


M&S and Halifax score top in fantasy high street 
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Britain's perfect high street 
would have none of the top tom- 
banks, no Tesco, Sainsbuiy or 
Safeway and no Dixons or Cur- 
rys according to a survey of 
shoppers. 

Neither would there be a 
Threshers, Abbey National, 
C&A or Miss Selfridge if con- 
sumers could choose their own 
“fantasy shoppmg <ptre ■ 

Bui there would be a Maris 
& Spencer, Halifax, Wffliam Hfll 
bookies and upmarket shops 
such as Watctstone’s for booics. 
Body Shop for cosmetics and 
Thorntons for cosmetics. 


Shoppers were asked to pick 
their favourite stores in differ- 
ent categories to make the 
dream shopping centre for. a re- 
port compiled by the analysts 


The favourite fbodstore was 
not Tfcsco or the other big su- 

f ermarkets but Marks & 
pencer, which was also 
among the best selected stores 
for clothes. And the bank 
that people would most like to 
have in their high street was 
not Barclays, Natwest or Mid- 
land but the Royal Bank of 
Scotland 


But while shoppers went for 
what might be regarded as the 
more upmarket chains in these 
categories, they also wanted 
the more down-to-earth names 
in others. 

For instance they chose 
CJarks for shoes above its more 
expensive rivals and the cata- 
logue shop Argos over Dixons, 
Currys or Comet for household 
and electrical goods. 

Tim Halifax bear off all its ri- 
vals in the building society 
stakes and Pizza Hut won the 
fast-food list from McDonald’s 
and Burger King. 


Other favourites included 
Victoria for off-licence wines 
and spirits, Boots to cure the re- 
sulting hangover, Thomas Cook 
among travel companies and 
Next, Principles and Jaeger for 
clothes. 

Mike Hamm, of Ibtal Re- 
search, said: “There are alotof 
surprises in the choices made by 
consumers. 

“Shoppers did not always 
choose the names they used the 
most but those that, perhaps, 
they wanted to use the most out 
could not find locally. 

“The bank choke was un- 


usual. The Royal Bank of Scot- 
land is not the most widely used 
bank but customers of the oth- 
er brands must have chosen 
Royal Bank of Scotland as their 
ideaL 

“The same applies to some 
sbopa- So if that is the case why 
do they not change banks or 
stores? The fact is many people 
are happy with where the/ shop 
or bank but perceive other 
brands as having a better im- 
age.” 

Mr Hamm admitted that Lhe 
ideal high street portrayed by 
the survey tended to look more 
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National Breakdown 


like Woking than Wist Ham but 
that its findings could act as a 
pointer for retailers in other 

W ^-Ie said; “The Halifax, for in- ?_•*!„*«?.! - V - - N - -°- --. e . 

Stance, may find it does better !"tO: GREEN FLAG National Breakdown. FREEPOST. Leeds, West ■ 
if it sites branches next to [the j Yorkshire LS99 2GF. Please send me the information pack. J 


newsagents] WH Smith rather 
than Martins. 

“By analysing these results 
shops could find other retailers 
who appeal to the same audi- 
ences,” 

The report was based on in- 
terviews conducted with more 
than 1,000 shoppers around 
the United Kingdom. 
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When you 

just 

can’t talk to 
anyone, 

talk to us. 


Despair doesn’t work nine to five. 
Despair comes in the small hours of the 
night, or on Christmas Day. It comes at 
weekends, or when you’re surrounded 
by people. 

Samaritans work round the clock, 
every day of the year. When you pick 
up the phone, there’ll be someone there b 
to help pick up the pieces. 

You won’t be put on hold, or put 
through a grilling. And you won’t be 
judged or talked down to. 

Our number’s in the phone book, or 
you can call our new national number on 
0345 90 90 90. Every call is confidential. 
We’ll be there to talk to you. 


The Samaritans. We’ll go through it with 


you 


A Registered Charity funded by voluntary donations. 


http://www.compulink.co.uk/--careware/samaritans/ 
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^gC_runs up a tribute to United's last great idol as he reaches his half-century 
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the Best: A one-off poster was put up in Manchester yesterday to mark George Best's 50th birthday chi Wednesday, and a night of Best programmes on BBC2 on Sunday Photograph: Craig Easton 


news 

Gays bid 
for radio 
licence 

MARIANNE MACDONALD 
Media Correspondent 

Britain's gay and lesbian com- 
munity could have its first radio 
station next year, if plans to 
applyfor the lost Greater Lon- 
don FM licence are successful. 

The franchise for 104.9 FM 
is up for grabs with a July dead- 
line set by the Radio Authori- 
ty, which says it is likely to be 
tie last FM licence for Greater 
London that it will offer. 

Two gay group are vying to 
land the prestigious franchise. 
Both were originally from the 
team which ran Freedom FM, 
which made two month-long 
“restricted licence” broadcasts 
aimed at gays and lesbians on 
a London wavelength last year. 

Bui Richard Walker, a 
researcher and adviser, and 
Matthew Waller, a presenter, 
fell out with the others. They 
have since set up Zone Radio 
and arc making their own bid 
for the licence. 

If either one wins, it will be- 
come Britain's first gay station, 
and the world's sixth. Zone 
estimates there are 500.000 
gays in Greater London. 


Black pupils ‘held 
back by prejudice’ 


Lombard 


& 


Direct 


JUDTTH JUDD 
Education Editor 

Black boys do badly at school 
because teachers believe they 
are disruptive and unacadem- 
ic. leaders of the Commission 
for Racial Equality said yester- 
day. 

Twenty years after an official 
report accused schools of 
stereotyping Afro- Caribbean 
males, nothing has changed, the 
commission said. 

One explanation may be that 
teachers are frightened by the 
sheer size of the boys and find 
their physical presence threat- 
ening, said Herman Ouseley, 
the commission’s chair. 

A report fo "be published 
shortly by the Office for Stan- 
dards ro Education is expected 
to underline the poor perfor- 
rwmee of black Caribbean boys 
iV exams. Recent research 
shows that Afro-Caribbean boys 
lag far behind other ethnic mi- 
nority groups in maths and sci- 
ence. They even do worse than 
white working class boys, whose 
undernchievement was high- 
lighted earlier this year by 
school inspectors. 

The commission has written 
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to Gillian Shephard, the Sec- 
retary of State for Education, 
demanding national ethnic 
monitoring of pupils' achieve- 
ment 

Mr Ouseley said Afro- 
Caribbean boys found it much 
harder than whites to secure 
training or jobs. “They me 
hooked into a cycle of failure.” 

In London, 62 per cent of 
those aged between 16 and 24 
are unemployed. 

Mr Ouseley said: “We see a 
crisis developing in education 


with regard to children from 
particular ethnic backgrounds. 

“A feature in all of this is that 
the black male is seen as a prob- 
lem within schools. Undoubt- 
edly teadiers have said that and 
employers are saying it” 

Philip Barnett, the commis- 
sion’s principal officer, said: 
“Teachers’ attitudes and stereo- 
typing have been on the agen- 
da since the Swann report 
identified them in 1975.” 

A recent study by the Asso- 
ciation of Metropolitan Au- 
thorities and the National 
Foundation for Educational 
Research which analysed the 
1994 GCSE results in 14 au- 
thorities showed that most eth- 
nic groups - black African, 
fodian, Pakistani, Bangladeshi 
and Chinese - make more 
progress at school than whites. 

Only Mack Caribbean pupils . 
fared worse, particularly in 
maths and science, where they 
scored an average one third of 
a grade below tbeir white coun- 
terparts in maths and more 
than half a grade below them in 
science. 

A Birmingham local author- 
ity study found that Afro- 
Caribbean boys did better than 


their white counterparts at pri- 
mary school but fell b ehin d at 
secondary school. 

Around four times as many 
black Caribbeans as whites are 
excluded from school 

The co mmis sion says the 
Government should set na- 
tional improvement targets for 
those ethnic groups that are fail- 
ing and that a working party 
should be set up to investigate 
ways of reducing the number of 
Afro-Caribbean exclusions. 

Local authorities should do 
more to support supplementary 
Saturday schools set up by 
Afro-Caribbean communities 
who are unhappy with their chil- 
dren’s progress in mainstream 
schools, the commission be- 
lieves. They should also do 
more to ensure that -there are 
more well-qualified teachers 
from ethnic minorities. 

Mr Ouseley said: “If we con- 
tinue to overlook these prob- 
lems, they are going to get 
worse and they will have dire 
consequences for our society. , 

“It is a waste of human re- 
sources. The state is picking up 
the tag. And there is a danger 
that these young people wfll be 
lured into unlawful activity." 



NEED A PERSONAL LOAN? 
PICK UP THE PHONE. 


Stabbing woman threatened to 
I,.,. ■' kill husband, workmates claim 


APPLYING FORA 
PERSONAL LOAN 
COULDN'T BE MORE 
CONVENIENT 


MONTHLY REPAYMENTS AT 
OUR TYPICAL RATE - 13.9% APR 
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WILL BENNETT 

Sara Thornton threatened to k£D 
her husband on several occa- 
sions shortly before she stabbed 
him to death at the couple's 
home, some of her former 
colleagues claimed at Oxford 
Crown Court yesterday. 

She also told workmates that 
she would not leave her alco- 
holic husband, who she accus- 
es of beating her up regularly, 
because she was worried about 
losing her share in the house. 

Mrs Thornton. 41. denies 
murdering Malcolm Thornton 
i?1d says that she stabbed him 
accidentally after a row. She is 
being tried for a second time 


after the Court of Appeal 
ordered a retrial. 

In court yesterday, former 
colleagues at the company 
where she worked in Alher- 
stone, Warwickshire, alleged 
that in the period just before the 
stabbing m June 1989, Mrs 
Thornton threatened to kill 
her husband on a number of 
occasions. 

One of them, Helen Thomas, 
said: “Three days before the 
killing she said that she wasn't 
happy with the way things were 
and that she would have to get 
rid of Malcolm and have to kill 
him. It was just the way she said 
it ... it did scare me. 

“She said she was going to 


have to get a knife and kill 
him. I can remember the 
exact words. She did not seem 
angty." 

After itiOing her husband, 
Mrs Thornton is said to have 
telephoned Mrs Thomas. “She 
said, ‘I have done what 1 said I 
was going to do'. She said that 
she felt she had got to and she 
did not feel guilty.” 

Mrs Thomas said that cm one 
occasion she bad advised Mrs 
Thornton to leave her hus- 
band. “She just said that she 
loved Malcolm and she would 
not leave him ... she was not 
going to give up her house, 
her home and . everything 
that she had got” 


Susan Davies, another work- 
mate. told of a separate con- 
versatkjn.“She did say that if she 
did anything to him, T won’t go 
down, they know what he is Eke.’ 
“1 assumed that her claims of 
him having beaten her had 
been recorded. She said that if 
she left him, she would lose her 
part of the house.” 

A third colleague, Sally 
Harper, said that the day before 
the stabbing she overheard a 
telephone conversation at work 
between Mrs Thornton and a 
bank manager, in which the ac- 
cused woman allegedly said: 
“He wiU be dead soon; be will 
be dead soon.” 

The case continues. 
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Heavyweight spec. Lightweight price. Lilt the phone 


e INTEL® 2 33MHz PENTIUM® PROCESSOR . 

# INTEL® 410VX PC1SEF 

e 16Mb HIGH PERFORMANCE SDRAM 
e 512 Kb PIPELINE BURST CACHE 

# i 6Gb HARO DRIVE 

# 5TB P0WER6RAPH 64-BTT PO GRAPHICS CARD 
WITH 2Mb VIDEO MEMORY 

# I5‘ SVGA MONITOR 113.75" VIEWABLE AREA) 
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. MICROSOFT OfflCE PROFESSIONALS? 

e MICROSOFT' WINDOWS 95 

# DELL MOUSE AND KEYBOARD 
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At Dell we’ve always believed in equipping you with the fittest, leading edge technology at a lean price. But our 
new Reedfr-to-Run Dell Dimension XPSP133s breaks new barriers: for just £1.399 (£1.673.20 ind deliveiy & 
VAT), it incorporates the Intel® 430VXPQset and matches a muscular 133 MHz Pentium® processor with 16Mb of 
the larest high speed SDRAM. What’s more, this powerful new technology comes with a specification to march: 
a 1.6 Gb Hard Drive. Six Speed CD ROM and Microsoft” Office Professional 95 
are just some of the features included. But its practically limitless potential 
Designed for is only available for a limited period. So 
:: ^T I exercise your telephone arm now and cal! 

V I the world’s largest direct PC manufacturer* TALK DIRECT TO THE NUMBER ONE. 



T.tJ- ,x LT Microsoft* on 01344 724600. 
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TALK DIRECT TO THE NUMBER ONE. 

01344 724600 
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news ; . 

Forensic service under fire: Home Secretary accused of complacency for tailing to act on concerns of three eminent advisers 

Science lab warnings 


‘ignored by Howard’ 


COUN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 

The Home Secretary was ac- 
cused last night of “compla- 
cency” for ignoring three three 
warnings that an independent 
watchdog was needed to check 
the operation of Britain’s foren- 
sic science laboratories. 

The accusation follows Tues- 
day's disclosure that blunders 
had been made over IRA cas- 
es involving Semtex explosives. 

Michael Howard was warned 
three years ago by Lhe Royal 
Comnnssion on r. iimin al Justice 
under Lord Runriman to set up 
the independent body to avert 
blunders by the public labora- 
tories, A emerged yesterday. 

It was also disclosed that 
Professor Brian Caddy, the sci- 
entific expert put in charge by 
the Home Secretary of the in- 
quiry into the blunder, recom- 
mended the establishment of 
the independent body in evi- 
dence to a House of Lords 
Committee chaired by Lord 
Dainton, a cross-bench peer. 

Mr Howard sidestepped the 
attack in the Commons by Jack 
Straw, shadow Home Secretary, 
but Professor Caddy is almost 
certain to reinforce the de- 
mands for the independent 
watchdog, which was demand- 
ed over fears that amove to cut 
costs to match private compe- 



Jadk Straw: Accused of trying 
to make poBtical capital 

rition could lower standards in 
the public forensic science lab- 
oratories. 

The first call for an inde- 
pendent body to check on the 
performance of the forensic 
science laboratories was made 
three years ago by the Royal 
Commission. It was followed by 
the Lord Chief Justice, Lord 
Taylor, and the Lords Select 
Committee on Science and 
Technology. 

Mr Straw last night said the 
Home Secretary had failed to 
act despite repeated calls in the 


wake of the miscarriages of 
justice involving the Birming- 
ham Six, the Guildford Fbur and 
the Maguire Seven. 

Lord Taylor warned the 
Home Secretary in January, 
1994 that the establishment of 
an advisory council was ur- 
gently needed because compe- 
tition with private laboratories 
had introduced “cost pressures" 
which threatened standards. “I 
consider the establishment of 
such a body now to be overdoe,” 
Lord Taylor said. 

Michael Howard flew by he- 
licopter from a conference of 
the Police Federation in Scar- 
borough to defend the Gov- 
ernment against an attack of 
“complacency” in the Com- 
mons by Mr Straw. Mr Howard 
accused Mr Straw of attempt- 
ing to make "political capital” 
out of the disclosures that tests 
might have been contaminated. 

The Home Secretary refused 
to be drawn on which cases 
could be retried. That review is 
being carried out by Professor 
Caddy. Mr Howard sought to 
avoid the damage to his own 
reputation by insisting that the 
forensic laboratory where the 
mistakes took place was under 


of State for Defence. 

Mr Howard denied any at- 
tempt to avoid telling the Com- 


mons. He said the Home Office 
was first informed of the blun- 
ders on 19 April and he was told 

on 22 April. 

He was given a full briefing 
on 26 April, and consulted the 
Secretary of Slate for Defence 
on the action to take. “I do not 

see how I could have acted more 
expeditiously,” he said. 

The Roadman report in 1993 
said there should be continuing 
review ofthe effectiveness of the 

or ganisati on of the public sec- 
tor forensic science laboratories 
by the new advisory council; and 
It should endeavour to ensure 
that undue competitiveness did 
not lead to a diminution of stan- 
daxtis. 

A call for the retrial of John 
Kinsella, charged with the IRA 
bombing in St Helens, Mersey- 
side, was made by Alan Simp- 
son, a leader of the left-wing 
Campaign Group of Labour 
MPs. He told the Home Sec- 
retary that Mr Kinsella had 
been convicted on the ground 
that he had handled a holdall 
which contained bomb making 
equipment for the IRA. 

T he Home Secretary replied: 
“The material you submitted is 
presently being studied” 

Mr Howard said the prob- 
lems were “regrettable” but he 
said the alarm caused by 
Labour over a number of IRA 
convictions was “disgraceful". 
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Target for attack: The Dunston gas works, which was bombed by McNulty 


Photograph: Bonneys 


bombers caught in act 


PATRICIA WYNN DAVIES 

No-one was making any pre- 
dictions yesterday over bow 
many, if any, t e rro ri sm convic- 
tions could eventually be over- 
turned in the wake of the 
Government’s review. 



Radio limes haw made it easier to take you Hte treasons 
to see Britain's fittie treasures. 

As part of Museums Week we’re offering you two tickets 
for the price of one at over 500 museums nationwide. 

You can take your tribe anywhere from the museum of 
Hie Isles in die Isle of Skye to the British Cyding Museum 
hi Cornwall, plus al the Loadoa favourites. 
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offer lasts intil the end of June. 

10 enjoy the past, do something in the present 
Pick up Ratio Times. On sale now. 



Some cases, such as those 
involving being caught red- 
handed with bomb-making 
equipment, have little chance erf 


Each case would depend on 
how central the evidence relat- 
ing to explosives is likely to have 
been to the conviction, and the 
strength of other evidence put 
before the jury. 

Convicted prisoners who 
have not yet applied to appeal 
to the Court of Appeal would 
have their cases heard under the 
new Criminal Appeal Act 1995, 
which came into force in Janu- 
ary and which makes appeals 
easier to pursue. 

A man jailed for 30 years as 
a top IRA “fixer” could be one 


land, is another one that might 
find its way to the appeal court. 

David Hammond, his solici- 
tor, said yesterday that forensic 
evidence compiled at the Fort 
Halstead laboratory was the 
basis of the prosecution’s claim 
that traces of RDX, a compo- 
nent of Semtex, were found on 
his car and clothing. 

The defence claimed in court 
that McNulty, 26, was not 
involved in the bombings, and 
traces of Semtex found at his 
home had been placed there 
accidentally by police who had 
visited the scenes erf the bomb- 
ings. The rest of the . evidence 
was circumstantial. 

The court heard evidence 
about footprints at the scene. 



McNulty (above) and Jack: 
Potential appeal cases 
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kor said last night. Nicholas 
Mullen was convicted in June 
1990 for being part of a main- 
land ERA terrorist cell, linked 
to a major bomb factory in a flat 
in Clapham, south London. 

His solicitor, Michael Fisher, 
said Mullen, 42 when he was 
convicted, had telephoned him 
from Bclmarsh prison asking 
him to start work on an appeal. 
This was because part of the ev- 
idence against him was the 
finding of traces of explosives 
in cam linked to Mullen, he said. 

The case of Sean McNulty, 
jaded for 25 years in 1994 for a 
seven-week Semtex bombing 
campaign in north-east Eng - 


day the evidence showed that 
while the footprints could have 
been McNulty’s, tbey could 
equally well not have been. 

The jury heard from his for- 
mer grrunend of McNulty’s fa- 
natical hatred of the British. 
One juror was prepared to ac- 
quit, resulting in a 10-1 verdict 
after another juror was dis- 
missed. 

“That’s no problem,” he told 
the judge with a thumbs-up 
when he was sentenced. But as 
Mr Hammond pointed out yes- 
terday, the remark played no 
part m the case. 

McNulty has already lodged 
an application for leave to ap- 



peal to the Court of Appeal, , i 
Another potential appellant 1 
might be Hugh Jack, sentenogjj 
to 20 years in 1995 for consj® 1 - t 

ing to cause explosions by stor- 
ing Semtex and other 
bomb-making equipment. His ! 
alleged accomplice, Robert Fry- 
ers, was caught with Semtex in 
a holdall at Staples Corner, 
north London. 


Hurdles on road to overturning convictions 
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Calls for monitoring body 
were not followed througH 


HEATHS? MILLS 

Home Affairs Corespondent 

Following the string of grave in- 
justices resulting from serious- 
ly flawed scientific evidence, 
such as Judith Ward, the Birm- 
ingham Six and the Maguire 
family, a key recommendation 
of the Royal Commission in- 
vestigating the miscarriages was 
the establishment of an inde- 
pendent Forensic Science Ad- 
visory CbundL 

Its task would be to monitor 
and ensure the highest stan- 
dards, performance, efficiency 
and achievements of forensic 
scientists and to inspect both 
public and private laboratories 
and their practices. 

Arguably, had it been set up 
in 1993 when the Royal Com- 
mission reported, it may have 


only did it use second-hand 
equipment borrowed from an- 
other part of the establishment 
for the sensitive tests, but staff 
there never properly cleaned 
and tested it for contamination 
in more than six years. Worse, 
they used the same metal tubes 
ana same rubber bungs for all 
500 tests carried out during the 
period. 

Contamination of the ma- 
chine — a centrifuge, used in 
nearly all tests for explosives to 
separate dirt from the samples 
for analysis - was only discov- 
ered by accident, when a sci- 
entist at the laboratory spilt 
some material, deaned it up, but 
kept getting “positive results” 
for explosives, indicating cont- 
amination. After a search the 
contamination was pinpointed 
to the centrifuge and more 


no criminal record and there 
was no other evidence against 
him to support charges of pos- 
sessing explosives - and the 
charges were dropped. 

Mr McBrearty and his 
lawyer, Gareth Peirce, have 
never been given an explanation 
for what the prosecution 
accepted was “innocent conta- 
mination” and were blocked 
from pursuing a civil action 
because it was noi “in the pub- 
lic interest”. Ms Peirce said 
yesterday: “If ever a matter 
was in lhe public interest this is.” 

But she and other lawyers 
would like the investigation by 
Professor Brian Caddy, a lead- 
ing forensic scientist and veteran 
of miscarriage of justice cases, 
to go back further than 19S9. 
The same Rurdc laboratories, 
were involved in the testing of 
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Long before we learned the first thing about building 
computers, some fundamentals equally crucial to 


information technology took root in our little heads: 


1 r Am 


Like, co-operating. Sharing. 
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Working with others. Today, were working ivith 
Microsoft, Oracle, Andersen Consulting, Netscape, 


Microsoft, Oracle, Andersen Consulting, Netscape, 
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I SAP and many others 
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standards, ensure operability across platforms , 
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. and create open 


solutions that can help your company compete and 
succeed in the years ahead . In short, together were 
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WHATEVER IT TAKES 


building something no one could 
construct alone. It's called, a future. 
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news 


Benefit fraud claims 
total £2bn a year 
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NICHOLAS TIMMINS 

Public Policy Editor 

A central benefits fraud squad 
and an immediate investigation 
of all private landlords who re- 
ceive more than 20 housing ben- 
efit payments each week was 
demanded yesterday by an all- 
party committee of MRs as part 
of a “fundamental change of at- 
titude” to benefit fraud. 

As many as one in five claims, 
totalling Ebn a year or more, 
could be fraudulent, the Com- 
mons Soda! Security Comxnia*e 
said, and countering fraud must 
be given the same weight by the 
Cabinet as controlling public 
expenditure. “There is no point 
in controlling the total spent if a 
lot of that money is going out the 
back door to the wrong people,” 
Frank Field, the Labour com- 
mittee chairman, said. 

The MP5 also demanded a 
task force to establish the extent 
of fraud over national insur- 
ance numbers after evidence 
that millions of inactive numbers, 
including 9 milli on for deceased 
people, remain in existence. The 
□umbers give access to great 
swathes of the benefit svstem. 


1389/90 
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5,533 
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7469 
8,514. . 
9,652 
10,461 
10,848 
11,178 
11,750 
12,600 
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Their existence could un- 
dermine the new benefit-pay- 
ment card announced yesterday 
by Peter LiHey, the Secretary of 
State for Social Security, Mr 
Field warned. “We could be is- 
suing these new smart cards to 
people who shouldn't even be 
getting benefit in the first place 
and making it even easier for 
them to undertake their fraud.” 
Mr Lil ley, however, insisted 
that the system would be secure. 

Citing evidence of systemat- 


ic defrauding of the system by 
private landlords and organised 
crime using false identities and 
non-existent claimants — one 
London borough alone, Harin- 
gey, found £750, TOO worth of 
fraudule nt Harms among just 15 
landlords it investigated — the 
committee said it in no way con- 
doned the large amount of in- 
dividual claimant fraud. But 
the most serious frauds “can 
only be maintained over a 
lengthy period of time with the 
active support of the landlord 
and his or her agent”. 

The committee makes 40 rec- 
ommendations, including more 
exemplary prosecutions, an end 
of the “finders keepers' rule over 
benefit savings which leads to lo- 
cal authorities and the Benefits 
Agency competing rather than 
co-operating over fraud detec- 
tion and a new reward system for 
councils that both detect and pre- 
vent fraud. At present prosecu- 
tions are rare. 

It also wants a review of the 
Data Protection Act which some 
investigators say is hampering 
data-matching schemes, where 
benefit claims, tax and employ- 
ment records can be compared. 


“There is an incorrect balance 
between openness, privacy and 
confidentiality.” 

Landlords should have to 
tell councils of all the proper- 
ties they own, provide their In- 
land Revenue tax number, and 
all landlords receiving more 
than 20 direct payments a week 
should be investigated, it says. 

The all-party assault — with 
Chris Smith, Labour’s social se- 
curity spokesman, pledging to 
implement the report and Pe- 
ter LDley, announcing new ini- 
tiatives yesterday — marks a 
sea-change in attitudes. The 
report was signed by Jeremy | 
Corbyn, the Labour MP for Is- 1 
liugton North and left-wing 
Campaign Groap member, who 
said be had been convinced by 
the evidence of “massive land- 
lord-based fraud”, and by Kate 
Hoey, Labour MP for VhuxhalL 
“There was a time,” she said, 
“when anyone who spoke out 
against fraud was seea as some- 
how attacking poor people. I re- 
ject that.” 

□ Housing Benefit Fraud: Third 
Report of the Social Securin' 
Committee 1995-96; HMSO*; 
£1140 




300,000 could be 
cheating system 


False papers earn 
landlord £25,000 


NICHOLAS TIMMINS 

How much benefit fraud is 
there? The honest answers that 
nobody knows. 

Up to £2bn - 20 per cent of 
the bndget - on housing bene- 
fit alone, according to the select 
committee, and possibly more. 
Around £900m, or 8 percent of 
the total benefit, involving 

300.000 people a year, accord- 
ing to a Department of Social 
Security study of 5,000 sample 
cases. A mere £40m from 

1 10.000 cases in terms of mon- 
ey known to be lost in frauds 
detected in 1994/95, according 
to Audit Commission figures. 

The big figures depend on 
multiples and some fairly hero- 
ic assumptions. In calculating 
benefit savings made from anti- 
fraud activities - £220m in 
1995^6- the DSS multiplies the 
weekly benefit being paid out 
when a fraud is detected by 
week 32, a figure based on an 


estimate of how long it would 
have continued. Housing ben- 
efit is normally paid for six to 
twelve months! but can last for 
up to 60 weeks cm a single claim. 

For its study - and a similar 
exercise on income support 
and unemployment benefit 
which showed up to £1.4bn or 
10 percent of the budget being 
lost- the DSS used 52 weeks as 
the multiplier: an approach 
which it says was approved by 
the National Audit Office, the 
Whitehall spending watchdog. 
Yesterday, Peter Lflley, the Sec- 
retary of State for Social Secu- 
rity, insisted his department's 
figures remain the best estimate. 

The £2bn-or-more figure 
comes from local authority in- 
vestigation officers, who say 
that when they look for fraud 
- particularly multiple claims by 
landlords - they find 20, 30 or 
40 per cent to be fraudulent; a 
figure the critics say reflects the 
type of sample examined. 


There are at least 60 ways to de- 
fraud housing benefit, which is 
unique in that landlords can 
have benefit paid direct to 
them. Frauds range from indi- 
viduals failing to declare earn- 
ings to organised fraud by 
landlords and criminal gangs. 

Examples the committee 
heard include: 

A landlord in Haringey, north 
London, claiming for 21 bedsits 
of which nine were occupied, but 
where 52 false identities were 
found, many for non-existent 
asylum seekers, some of which 
included current, stolen, na- 
tional insurance numbers. 

In Kensington and Chelsea, 
west London, a survey showed 
eight different companies using 
the same address. After inves- 
tigation. 15 per cent of claims 
were withdrawn. In another 
case, a landlord received 
£25,000 by using false docu- 
ments to chum benefit for ten- 
ants he was not housing. 


Again in Haringey, a survey 
of 15 landlords with a total of 
1,312 multiple direct payments 
showed that 278 of the Hahns, 
worth over £23.000 a week, 
were false. At least 11 percent 
of each landlord's claims were 
fraudulent, and in one case 
two-thirds were. Using the 
“standard” multiplier of 32 
weeks for each face claim de- 
tected, almost £750,000 was 
saved by the exercise. 

In Oxford in 1982 in Opera- 
tion Major, one of the first big 
housing benefit frauds detect- 
ed, 254 people were recorded 
as living in one four bedroom 
house on the same evening. 

Some organised fraudsters 
have moved out of London as 
checks have tightened in the big 
cities. A housing benefit inves- 
tigator told of cheques being re- 
directed to other parts of the 
country, and even abroad. The 
MPs want the Post Office to 
stop re-directing this rnaiL 
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Vintage collection: Members of the American Antique Toy Collectors* Society, viewing 
some of Geoff Wee’s 6,000 miniature toy buses at his home In Wednesbury, West 
Midlands, yesterday. The visitors arrived In four Edwardian buses Photograph: John Potter 


DuMin * 
mob kill 
suspect 
dealer 


ALAN MURDOCH 

Dublin 

An angry mob of inner-city 
Dublin residents battered to 
death an Aids sufferer sus- 
pected of drug dealing late on 
Tuesday in the latest in a scries 
of drug- related assaults and 
killings this year. 

The victim, Joseph Dwyer, 41 . 
was attacked with another man 
dose to the Guinness brewery 
in James Street. At least 15 men 
armed with baseball bats took 
part in the assault. Dwyer, who 
had served a four-year jail term 
for drugs offences, died an 
hour after arriving at the near- 
by St James Hospital. 

His family say he weighed 
only six stone and would not 
have been able to run away. 
Dwyer was a widower whose 
wife had died of Aids. He had 
87p in his pockets when he died. 

His brother. James, said the 
pnir had been followed. and 
assaulted three times over a 
distance of a mile by the same 
crowd. He said Dwyer had been . 
left alone in the first two ind- 
dcnls, when the crowd attacked ' 
the younger man. 

He said the crowd "were in 
a frenzy, trying to dear the [Dol- 
phin's! Bam" area of drug-tak- 
ers. “They hit three or four 
fellers at the Bam. They hit a 
young feller of 16 and nearly 
broke his legs and arms for tak- 
ing drugs,” Mr Dwyer said. 

He said the younger man was 
“battered” outside the Dol- 
phin's Bam icc rink and again 
at nearby Fatima Mansions: 
"Then they followed them 
down to Basin Lane, where 
they had weapons.” The other 
victim, in his mid-twenties, suf- 
fered less serious injuries than 
Dwyer, and was said to he com- 
fortable in hospital. 

Neighbours said that Dwyer's 
door had been broken down 
several times by anti-drugs 
campaigners. 

Dealing is now carried on 
with remarkable openness in the 
inner dty. The trade, and a 
consequent wave of petty crime 
ranging from thefts from cars, 
hand-rag snatches to tourist 
muggings, has prompted vigi- 
lante activity in the last two 
years. Four other Dublin men 
drug dealers haw been shot 
dead recently. 
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news 


Firms asked to 
sponsor rescue 
of rare species 
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NICHOLAS SCHOON 

Environment Correspondent 

The Government is asking pri- 
vate companies to sponsor res- 
cue programmes for British 
plant and animal species which 
are rare or in rapid decline. 

Volkswagen may wish to give 
money to beetle conservation, 
and one of the big drug com- 
panies might be persuaded to 
boost wild populations of the 
medicinal leech. The idea is not 
far-fetched. Several companies 
are already involved in conser- 
vation. without the Govern- 
ment having to ask them - 
Land-Rover, for instance, spon- 
sors butterfly conservation. 

The request to the private 
sector came in the Govern- 
ment’s response yesterday to a 
report from a “biodiversity 
committee'’. John Guramer, 
Secretary of State for the En- 
vironment, said the Cabinet 
fully endorsed costed action 
plans for saving 116 wildlife 
species and 14 types of habitat 

The list includes several well- 
known, much-loved species, such 
as the otter, red squineL dor- 
mouse and the skylark, whose 
numbers have fallen by 50 per 
cent in a quarter-century. 

Bui there are also mosses, 
fungi ferns , lichens and insects 
which will be known only to keen 
botanists and zoologists, ama- 
teur and professional Some of 
these species have not been 
seen in Britain for decades and 
may now be extinct here. For 
these the rescue plans consist of 
keeping a watching brief to see 
if they reappear, or survey work 
to try to rediscover them. 

Mr Gummer said a few mil- 


‘By-pass snail' on 
list for protection 

The rare snail at the centre of 
the Newbury by-pass row was 
yesterday included in the new 
government list of animals and 
birds requiring special protection. 

But the naming of Des- 
moulin’s Whorl Snail in the fist 
of species and natural habitats 
requiring protection will not 
affect the by-pass route. 

it could mean that the Gov- 
ernment will have to set aside 
a special area near the new road 
for the Whorl Snail to live in. 

lion pounds’ worth of existing 
government spending pro- 
grammes were being made 
more “biodiversity friendly*’ - 
altered to accommodate the 
new plans for species and habi- 
tats. But he did not announce 
any extra funds. English Nature 
and Scottish Natural Heritage, 
the Government’s two lamest 
wildlife conservation bodies, 
both bad their budgets cut last 
November. 

The total cost of imple- 
menting them is put at £16.7m 
□ext year and the Government 
says it should pay for about half 
of these. Conservationists fear 
there might merely be a re- 
arrangement of spending on 
wildlife conservation. 

The plans, a follow-up to the 
1992 Rio Earth Summit, came 
out of a long collaboration be- 
tween the Government and 
Britain’s leading wildlife con- 
servation bodies including the 
Royal Society for the Protection 
of Birds, the World Wide Fund 
for Nature and the Wildlife 


Tycoon’s wife 
admits to affair 


The wife of the millionaire, 
Owen Oyston, sobbed in court 
yesterday when she was ques- 
tioned about a scries of affairs 
her husband admits having with 
young women. 

Vicki Oyston wept as she told 
Liverpool Crown Court, where 
Mr Oyston is on trial on rape 
charges: didn’t know until the 

charges were put forward and 
I saw names of girlfriends. 

“I didn’t know. Nobody 
knows at the time. I suspected,” 
she told Helen Grindrod QC, 
prosecuting. 

The case had to be adjourned 
to allow Mrs Oyston to recover 
after she became more dis- 
tressed when Mrs Grindrod 
asked her about 22-year-old 
Lisa Ru both am, who told the 
court yesterday she became 
pregnant during a two-and-a- 
half year affair with the tycoon. 



Vicki Oyston: Relations with 
husband terrible' 


Mr Oyston has admitted a se- 
ries of affairs with young 
women, some aged 16 and 17, 
during the years following his 
remarriage to Mrs Oyston in 

1988 after a divorce six years 
earlier. 

Mrs Grindrod asked her if 
she knew Mrs Rubotham. Mrs 
Oyston replied: “No, I have seen 
her photograph.” 

Mr Oyston, 62-year-old 
chairman of Blackpool Football 
Qub, of Oaughton Hall, near 
Lancaster, denies raping an 18- 
y ear-old model at his home in 

1989 and raping and indecently 
assaulting a 16-year-old girl 
there two years later. 

Mrs Oyston told the court 
that after their remarriage re- 
lations between them had been 
“terrible” because Mr Oyston 
suspected her of having an af- 
fair. She admitted someone 
else was involved. She said that 
in the weeks after the remar- 
riage she believed her hus- 
band had arranged for 
Manchester model agency 
boss, Peter Martin, to have her 
followed by a private detective. 

She said the couple had vis- 
ited a marriage counsellor be- 
cause of the problems they 
were having, “we weren’t com- 
municating very well and I had 
become very depressed,” said 
Mrs Oyston. The trial was ad- 
journed unt3 today, when pros- 
ecuting and defence counsel 
are due to make their closing 
speeches. Jurors are expected to 
retire next week. 
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Trust. The Independent has been 
serialising them for tire part five 
months, 

Mr Gummer said the Gov- 
emmentwonld make a progress 
report every five years, starting 
in 2000. “Don’t think we’re go- 
ing to get there eas fly," he told 
a conference at the Natural His- 
tory Museum, in London. “But 
it is we who are damaged, we 
who are less because of what we 
are destroying [in nature].” 

Graham Wynne, head of 
conservation at the RSPB, said: 
“This endorsement is an excel- 
lent step.” But he questioned 
the support from other gov- 
ernment departments such as 
transport, and was concerned 
about the lack of any extra 
state cash. 


Dark day as theatre calls in administrators 
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Stags fright Hie Edwardian splendour of Windsor's Theatre Royal which has called in admMstiatois Photograph: John Lawrence 


MARIANNE MACDONALD 

Arts Correspondent 

The Theatre Royal. Windsor, 
whose hoards have been trod- 
den bv such luminaries as Judi 
Dench. Kate O’Mura. Charles 
Donee and Tom Conti, has 
gone into administration. 

The theatre had been a mod- 
el of financial discipline, sur- 
viving previous crises, and even 
managing until recently ui make 

a profit oh ticket sales. But it has 
been unable 10 overcome the 
drop in attendances - from an 
average 70 per cent capacity in 
1«94 to 45 per cent now - 
caused by competition from 
two new Iheatres near by. The 
situation has been exacerbated 
by debts incurred funding re- 
pairs to its 1 9 111 building." 

The accountants Price Wa- 
terhouse have been brought in 
us administrators 10 cany out an 
urgent rexiew of the t>33-seat 
theatre's financial position and 
raise funds aimed at helping the 
company survive long term. 

The theatre vs as established 
in 1 93s by John Coimsell. win* 
ran it single-handedly until 
He then funded the reins 
to Mark Piper who has led the 
company ever since. It has nc\ - 
er received a subsidy. 
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Training policy: Party leader uses launch of unemployment package to make show of unity 


Labour 
offers 
‘New Deaf 
to young 


JOHN RENTOUL 

Political Correspondent 

Tony Blair and four of his Shad- 
ow Cabinet ministers yesterday 
launched a "New Deal for a 
Lost Generation'' of young 
people in an attempt both to 
unite a fractious high com- 
mand and to answer criticisms 
that “new" Labour lacks 
concrete policies. 

Mr Blair led a show of unity 
behind a programme which 
largely brought together policies 
which had already been an- 
nounced. These included the 
controversial plans by the 
shadow Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown, to cut the dole for 
young people who refuse train- 
ing places and to withdraw 
child benefit from the parents 
of 16- to 18-year-old students. 

The main elements of the 
“New Deal", which are intend- 
ed to form part of the pre- 
election manifesto which will be 
put to a ballot of all party mem- 
bers in December after consul- 
tation over the summer, are: 

■ The Youth Training pro- 
gramme to be replaced by 
Target 2000 to ensure all 
1 9-ycar-olds have basic skills of 
literacy, numeracy, computer 
ability and teamwork by the end 
of the decade. 

■Even 18- lo 25-year-old to be 
offered four options: full-time 
education; employment (with a 
£60-a-wcck tax subsidy for em- 
ployers of long-term unemployed 
young people); and voluntary 
service and work on a green task 
force, both of which would pay 
a “wage” higher than benefits. 

■ After six months out of work, 
young people “have an obligation 
to avail themselves of one of the 
options". Mr Brown has made 
it dear benefit will be cut by 40 
percent for those who refuse. 



■ Benefits system to be changed 
to encourage voluntary work 
and to allow people to study 
pan-time while claiming. 

■ Child benefit for mothers of 
16- to 18-year-olds to be "re- 
viewed" as pan of overall review 
of public funding for education 
and training for under- 25s. 

The Tories attacked the review 
of child benefit as a “teenage tax" 
and the requirement for em- 
ployers of unqualified 16- to 
18-vcar-olds as "reintroducing 
their ideas for a compulsory 
training levy by the back door". 

But Doii Foster, for the 
Liberal Democrats, said the 
package was “more hype than 
happening", and could not be 
funded in the long term by a 
one-off £lbn levy on the 
privatised utilities. 

Yesterday's launch took place 
in the wake of a bitter struggle 
between Mr Brown and shadow 
ministers, especially soda! secu- 
rity spokesman Chris Smith, 
over policy documents to be de- 
bated at tbe National Policy Fo- 
rum in Manchester this weekend. 

Mr Smith's policy paper on 
helping people to move from 
“welfare into work" has been 
blocked by Mr Brown because 
it contained measures which 
would increase public spending 
in the short term. 

There will be just one policy 
paper on social security — on 
the Child Support Agency. This 
contains the only spending com- 
mitment allowed ty Mr Brown's 
Treasury team: an increase of up 
to £50m a year in public spend- 
ing on lone mothers. The paper, 
by Malcolm Wicks, Labour's 
spokesman on child support, 
says lone mothers on income 
support should be allowed to 
keep some of their benefit if they 
obtain maintenance payments 
from the children’s fathers. 



Hmy Blair, the Labour leader, 
was forced yesterday to dismiss 
as "Westminster tittle-tattle" 
renewed reports of splits at the 
top of the Labour Party after his 
deputy, John Prescott, appeared 
to challenge the authority of 
Gordon Brown, the shadow 
Chancellor. 

Mr Prescott's speech on 
Monday followed weekend re- 
ports of tbe two-year feud be- 
tween Mr Brown and Peter 
Mandelson, bead of Labour's 
election campaign team and one 
of Mr Blairs closest confidants. 

Some Labour MPs expressed 
private despair yesterday at the 
inability of the party leadership 
to suppress personal differ- 
ences with the approaching 
prospect of a Labour Govern- 
ment. “I don't know what Tony 
can do. There’s no point calling 
them in and giving them a 
talking-to. He can only hope 
that they get a fright from the 
publicity and see sense." one 


Tony Blair is right behind the policy line 
of Gordon Brown, writes John Rentoul 


frontbencher said. There are 
some signs that the exposure of 
Mr Brown’s and Mr Mandel- 
son’s differences has had the ef- 
fect of pushing them together. 

It is understood that the two 
men, who have had a difficult 
relationship since the Labour 
leadership election of 1994, met 
earlier this week to dear the air. 

The important issue arising 
from the turmoil of the past few 
days is the state of Mr Blair’s re- 
lationship with Mr Brown. 
Theirs was one of the most suc- 
cessful partnerships in recent 
British politics, with Mr Blair in 
the junior role for the first 10 
to 11 years. The relationship 
survived the trauma of the pri- 
vate struggle between them for 
the Labour leadership in the 
days after John Smith’s death, 
two years ago this week. But it 


changed irretrievably then, and 
has adjusted as Mr Blair has en- 
ergetically asserted his author- 
ity over the party. 

Some of Mr Brown's oppo- 
nents in the Labour Party sug- 
gest that Mr Blair has been 
"bounced" by his shadow Chan- 
cellor into backing some of his 
recent controversial initiatives. 
But this is certainly untrue in 
both recent cases which have 
aroused resentment among 
Labour MFs and party mem- 
bers. 

One was Mr Brown's threat 
to cut benefits for young people 
who refuse to take up the op- 
portunities a Labour Govern- 
ment would offer, sprung on a 
Westminster news conference in 
November. Tbe second was the 
“review" of child benefit for 16- 
to 18-year-old students, leaked 


rues change 
in his fortunes 


United: Tony Blair (left) and Gordon Brown at the launch of Labour policies on youth unemployment in London yesterday 

Blair dismisses split ‘tattle’ 


to the Times and the Daily 
Mirror in advance of Mr Brown’s 
John Smith Memorial Lecture 
last month. 

In both cases, Mr Brown 
had the full support in advance 
of the Labour leader. 

Mr Blair and Mr Brown unit- 
ed yesterday to deny that there 
were any splits. Speaking at the 
launch of policies on youth un- 
employment, Mr Blair said: “I 
don't think 1 have read so much 
drivel as has been talked about 
in the last few days. What we 
have actually witnessed over 
the last few days is a whole load 
of fevered nonsense." 

Earlier, Mr Brown denied 
that Mr Prescott’s warning 
against a “super Treasury” un- 
der a Labour Government was 
aimed at curbing his ambitions. 

The tensions in the party are 
likely to continue in the run-up 
to the election, but all the evi- ! 
dence suggests that Mr Brown’s i 
line has Mr Blair’s full support I 


a warning to Britain's HU 
partners over rnaintain- 

X Vinca total ban on British 
beef won Douglas Hogg, the be- 
leaguered farm minister, his 
only grudging dicer at the start 
of a two-day debate on the 
Common Agricultural Policy. 

Tackled repeatedly by shire 
Ibries whose angiy fanners 
lobbied Parliament earlier in the 
day, Mr Hogg acknowledged the 
crisis had changed his fife. “Un- 
til some eight weeks ago I was 

accustomed to say that now was 
a particularly fortunate time at 
which to be the Minister of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Fbod," he said. 

But then he and Stephen 
Dorreli, Secretary of State for 
Health, had made their state- 
ments to the Commons on the 
likelihood of a link between 
BSE-con tamin ated beef prod- 
ucts and CJD - the human 
equivalent erf “mad cow" disease. 

“From the point of view of 
the industry, and indeed myself, 
it seems lure eight years," Mr 
Hogg said. It was, he said, “a 
beastly business”. The Bun- 
teresque remark was typical 
Hogg and uttered without con- 
scious irony, but it hardly 
pleased rural MFs. A succession 
of MPs aired farmers' com- 
plaints that abattoirs were not 
taking their cattle for slaughter 
under the 30-month scheme. 

Mr Hogg said H was esti- 
mated that 4,173 cattle would 
be slaughtered yesterday and he 
hoped soon to cull 18,000 a 
week. But Sir Peter Emeiy, 
Tbiy MP for Honiton, said the 
information reaching the min- 
ister did not correspond with 
what the fanning community 
was actually experiencing. 

With the' European Union's 
veterinary committee meeting 
in Brussels to consider Euro- 
pean Commission proposals 
for lifting the ban in respect of 
gelatine, tallow and semen, said 
he hoped during the debate to 
learn of the outcome. 

Wisely, as it turned out, he 
added thk the meeting was “not 
the make-or-break event de- 
scribed in some sections of the 
media”. It ended in deadlock. 

Promising to puisne the issue 
at Monday’s Council of Minis- 
ters meeting, Mr Hogg warned: 
"A failure to make progress 


would seriously complicate the 
relations that exist between the 

United Kingdom and other 
member states." 

On the wider issue of 
reforming the CAP. he said the 
Government wanted progres- 
sive reductions in price support 
and the creation of an industry 
“which is ready and able to pro- 
duce what markets want at 
prices which those markets can 
afford”. 

“Progress in securing change 
will be slow and attended with 
procrastination and compro- 
mise," he said. But when he 
added that the majority of slates 
were against Britain. Christopher 
Gill, Tbry Euro-sceptic MP for 
Ludlow, intervened, saying Mr 
Hogg bad demonstrated that any 
vote by the House would be "en- 
tirely symbolic". Whether the 
Government won or lost, the 
CAP would continue in its pre- 
sent form. 

i Inside * 
jt Parliament 
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Gavin Strang. Labour’s agri- 
culture spokesman, said the 
party was “not uncritical of our 
European counterparts" and 
wanted the ban lifted. But he 
said Labour would be voting on 
the technical motion at the 
dose of the debate tonight be- 
cause of government failures. 

Ministers had "failed to rep- 
resent our interests in Europe, 
failed to act responsibly and 
with due diligence after BSE 
was identified in 1986 and have 
singularly failed to get to grips 
with the crisis". 

Sir James Spicer, Toty MP for 
Dorset West, called for retalia- 
tion “on health grounds" by ban- 
ning imports from other EU 
countries where BSE was 
known lo exist. He urged: “Is it 
not worth chancing our arm and 
actually saying we wll introduce 
a ban until such time as they in- ^ 
traduce the same safety mea - w 
suresas we have by removing the 
brains and the spinal cords?" 
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1 Ho- ' President reasons with the Euro-sceptics 
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JOHN UCH FIELD and 
COUN BROWN 

"^kkmg On the British Euro-sccp- 
tics in their own ornate back- 
yard, President Jacques Chirac 
told both bouses of Parliament 
yesterday that France wanted 
Mid expected Britain to join the 
"jropcan single currency in 

President Chirac said he ac- 
cepted that Britain had a right 
to say “no" to Economic and 
Monetary Union (EMU). Ad- 
“ressjag the assembled ranks of 
the Commons and Lords in the 
Royal gaHeiy at Westminster, he 
said: “The Maastricht Treaty 
gives you absolute freedom to 
make up your own minds.'’ 

But he said he was person- 
ally convinced that, when the 
hme came, Britain would recog- 
nise “the advantages and bomis- 
es” of merging sterling into the 
new EU currency, the euro. 
“France, for its part wants you 
to join us in this great under- 
taking.” 

The French President’s com- 
ments came towards the end of 
a carefully balanced 40-minute 
address in which he praised 
British “prestige and great- 
ness” and said that he under- 
stood why Britain was so proud 
of its democratic traditions and 
distinctive culture. 

France, like Bri tain, he said, 
was devoted to the preservation 
of national interests and na- 
tional identity. France, like 
Britain, intended to defend the 
ultimate national right of veto 
intheEU. France wanted to re- 
strict the ambitions of the Eu- 


ropean Commission. But Mr 
Qurac said he also believed that 
me promotion of the common 
“torests of Britain, France and 
other EU countries needed a 

strong Europe, an influential 
Enrope, a Europe capable of 
Paying its role m the world". 
This could only be achieved in 
a Europe in which the voice 
of the United Kingdom is 
heard". 

4 Mr Chirac's comments on the 

single currency drew a pre- 
dictably sour response from 
British Euro-scephcpoKtkians. 

Sir Richard Body, Tray MP 
for Holland and Boston, said 
the French head of state was 
guilty of “a little gentle buQy- 
ing”. William Cash, Tbiy MP 
Car Stafford, said: “It was very 
depressing to see President 
Chirac congratulating us on 
our democracy and then giving 
us a lecture on European inte- 
gration and how to get rid of ft.” 

President Chirac further ir- 
ritated the Euro-phobes by 
making a solemn pledge that 
EMU would go ahead on 
schedule in 1999 -despite fre- 
quent British predictions to the 
contrary. 

His confidence flew in the 
face of a new survey by the Eu- 
ropean Commission Which sug- 
gests that scarcely any EU 
countries are likely to meet 
the strict economic guidelines 
for membership of the single 
currency. 

Mr Chirac said EMU was an 
ambitious project but also one 


of a stronger single market The 
promise of growth and the ere- 


Ah! Les bons 
mots de France 


Most journalists relied yester- 
day upon the printed text of M 
Chirac’s speech, or upon si- 
multaneous translation. Both 
were inaccurate. This is what he 
really said, followed by the 
bowdlerised version: 

“Lord Chanceli er, Madam 
Speaker, My Lords, Lady 
Thatcher (j’ai era que vous 
Stes morte. Quel dommage!), 
Mesdames et Messieurs les 
D6put6$ atix Communes. Alio. 
Dya quelqu’un id qui parie 
Fran ga is? Levez les mains. 
TIensI Pas de personnel Typ- 
ique. AIots. 

Lord Chancellor; Madam Speak- 
er, My Lords, Lady Thaicher 
(how well you look!), Members 
of the House of Commons. It is 
a great honour for me to address 
such a noble assembly. 

“Chacon comraSt les traits qui 
sant la marque du temperament 
Britamuques. Obstination, stu- 
pidity insularity xenophobic. 

Ce sent des raisons pciur le de- 
clin du football Anglais. Le 
plus meilleuis joueur en ce 
pays est un hoxnxne qui nepeut 
pas entrer l'fquipe Framjais! 
Everybody knows the qualities 
that exemplify this ruitim’schar- 
aoer. Rosev&mux, dipk/mny in- 
telligence and a broad outhok. 
That’s why some of our most tal- 
ented footballers choose to ply 
their trade in England! 

“Hierj'ai d&te avec la Reine 
Elizabeth. CfitaitleTepasd’en- 
fer. Sur le menu, le choix du 
boeuf ou boeuf. Et pourquoi? 
Faroe que vous files en furenr 
au sujet des bovins enragfies. 
Moi, j’ai desirfi de parlex des af- 



faires d ’importance. Mais non, 
le Due d’Edmbuigh ne parie 
que 1’exportation du suit, de 


gelatine, et(GrSce de Dieu!) dn 
spenne. Pfuii! 

Just last night I dined with Her 
Majesty in the gracious sur- 

roundingpcfBucJdngham Palace. 
During the meal I was ac- 
quainted with the concerns 
that most exercise ordinary 

people here in Britain. It was 

fascinating! j 

“Et maintenanl les scep- 

tiques de l*Europe’ client abas 

les Francais’l Mais ce n’est pas 
ma feule. Ni la finite des Bodies 
ou les greasers du Sud. Qui a 
nourri leurs vaches avec 


DAVID 

A ARONOV1TCH 


morceaux des moutans de- 
mente? Eh? Pas moi, chfirie. 
Chief amongst those concerns is 
the terrible catastrophe of BSE. 
I wish to assure you that I will do 
evaythingwilhinmypovvertoas- 
sist the British betf industry -- and 
that of Europe - to arise again. 

“Mais la vengeance est une 
assiette qu’on mange le meflteur 
froid. Quand M Major et sa 
femme viateront la Fiance, ils 
dineront sur grenouQles, es- 
cargots, et pieces de.viandes 
horribles (oreilles, les yeux, 
membres masculins). 

(hope that by the tuneyour Prime 
Minister next visits France, the en- 
tire matter wiR have been resolved 

“ TIAngleterre toqoins sera 
soeur de France,’ 6cxivait Vic- 
tor Hugo. Cest vraL Quant k 
-moi, j’ai dfitestfi toujours ma 
soeur. Depuis 1950 j’ai espfirfi 
pour sa morte. 

'EngfandyriU always be die sis- 
ter of Erance \ wrote Victor Hugo. 
And this is true. A mature sister 
. to the difficult infant Since the 
last war such has been Britain's 
role. 

“Et, enfin, j’addresse cer- 
tains des dfiputfis id, les phis 
d&obligeants de France. Beau-, 
com des gens viotent nofreviUe 
de Paris chaque an. Plus ears 
voyagent avec les mademoi- 
selles qui ne sont pas exact e- 
ment leurs femmes. De temps 
en temps 3s restart au Hotel Fifi 
en Montmartre, et prennent la 
suite matrimonial e. Les gargons 
heureux de la Deuxfcme Bureau 
m’a donnfi les negatifs. Soyez 
prudentsl Fermez la bouebe!” 
And finally let rne assure you all 
personally of the great, welcome 
that awaits you in France, should 
you visit our country. Prom the 
hotels of Montmartre to the busy 
offices af our ffeat companies, we 
French foster always a special af- 
fection for our English friends. 
Come and see us! France awaits! 
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ation of jobs. The promise of 
greater cohesion and solidari- 
ty within the Union. The 
premise, finally, of greater in- 
fluence on ihe gk>bal economy, 
the single European currency 
will become the world’s alter- 
native (to the dollar). 

“France will be ready for 
monetary Union. I restate to 
you here today ray determina- 
tion to respect the agreed dead- 
lines." 

Earlier, President Chirac and 
the Prime Minister, John Ma- 
jor, spoke for two hours at 
Downmg Street, riwcnssmg - 
a p art from beef- fee stogie enr- 
rency, the rolling intex-Gov- 
exumental Conference on EU 
reform and Franoo-British de- 
fence co-operation. The Prime 
Minister said the meeting was 
“extremely productive". The 
only formal agreement an- 
nounced was an arrangement 
for the exchange of secondary- 
school pupils. 

During an open-air press 
conference in Downing Street 
itself, Mr Chirac was asked 
about Britain’s contribution to 
the EU reform talks. He said he 
wanted to “hear the views of the 
United Kingdom strongly in 
the European system”. French 
officials are known to fear that 
the negative and inflexible po- 
sition forced bn the Govem- 

make^ritainfee^^^b in the 
negotiations. 

France had hoped Britain's 
views would form a counter- 
weight to the more federalist 
ambitions of the Germans and 
the Benelux nations. 



French solidarity: Jacques Chirac kisses the hand of the Speaker, Betty Booth royd, yesterday 


C A strong 
Europe, an 
influential Europe, 
must be a Europe 
in which the voice 
of the United 
Kingdom, is 
heard 

France will be 
ready for 
monetary union. 1 
restate to you 
here today my 
determination to 
respect the 
agreed deadlines. 

The future belongs 
to a Europe in 
which solidarity 
between nations 
is constantly 
strengthened 5 
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Britain moving 
towards 24-hour 
working culture 


GLENDA COOPER 

Britain will move to a 24-hour 
culture in the next millennium 
with the familiar nine-to-five 
routine disappearing, according 
to a new report. 

The growth of part-time, 
temporary and contract work 
means that more people will be 
working different shift patterns, 
Paul Hers bey, senior financial 
analyst with Mintel, the retail 
analysts, said. 

The signs are already here 
with the success of First Directs 
24-hour telephone banking and 
branches of Tesco opening 12 
hours a day. "People will be 
working outside the nine-to 
five existence as we know it,'* 
said Mr Hershey. "There has 
been a massive growth in tem- 
porary and contract workers. 
There will be more work in eaT- 
ty evenings and early mornings 
as the economy shifts to a 24- 
hour day ... Trains and buses 
wfll have to operate on a 24 hour 
timetable and all areas of work- 
ing life will be affected." 

In the next millennium there 
will be an increase in jobs for 


managers and administrators - 
particularly in service industries 
and ret ailing. Those on the way 
out are clerical and secretarial 
jobs, as workers use their own 
computers. While knowledge 
of information technology will be 
crucial for employment chances, 
by the turn of the century only 
one in three households wfll own 
a computer. 

Demograpbically the work- 
force will be changing rapidly as 
the population ages. From 
1995-2010 there will be a 28 per 
cent rise in 55 to 64-year-olds, 
and a 22 per cent fall in 25 to 
34-year-olds. The growth in 
part-time work means that con- 
ventional retirement as we un- 
derstand it will also disappear. 

"The flexible workforce will 
have to adapt to a different 
working environment,” said Mr 
Hershey. “The over 50s wffl find 
they are being courted for their 
experience and expertise. Peo- 
ple may well be doing some sort 
of work until they enter a nurs- 
ing home." 

But while 70 percent say they 
prefer being pmt of a flexible 

workforce, manag ing their own 


timetable, depression and in- 
security continues to dog the 
worker in the “nervous 
Nineties”. Four out of five 
workers believe that a job-for- 
Ufe no longer exists ana a grow- 
ing number now believes job 
security is more important than 
money. And the percentage 
who are happy with their stan- 
dard of living in 1995 compared 
with 1990 has dropped ID per- 
centage points. 

Two-fifths of full-time work- 
ers claim the number of hours 


they work is affecting their so- 
cial and family life. Exceptions 
are young people aged 15 to 24, 


those over 55 and people living 
in the South-west and Wales. 

Health is the greatest worry 
for adults (61 per cent), with just 
under half concerned about 
their finances and one in five 
fearing redundancy. When 
asked whether future worries 
are affecting present lifestyles 
one-third of adults agreed. 
"This suggests that the public is 
slowly recognising that eco- 
nomic risk is shifting away from 
the state and company to the in- 
dividual,” Mr Hershey said. 



Last days: The giant 100-year-old cedar of Lebanon in the churchyard of St Ramigtus at Roydon, near Diss in Norfolk, is to be cut down this 
summer because rot caused by grass cuttings, earth and flowers piled against its base has made it a danger Photograph: Simon Hadley 
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Cup final party 
ends in knifing 



A woman was murdered at a 
party to celebrate Manchester 
United’s FA Cup win which was 
still going strong three days af- 
ter the victory. 

Elaine Duffy, 34, was stabbed 
in the chest on Thesday after- 
noon during the party at a 
house in Beswick, Manchester, 
hosted by National Lottery win- 
ner Peter Horsfall Police were 
questioning Mr Horsfall, 47, and 
seven other party-goers yester- 
day, and wahmgfor other guests 
to sober up so they could 
interview them about the 
stabbing. 

Mr Horsfall, a drainage work- 
er, won £94,000 in the lottery 
five weeks ago. 

Mrs Duffy, married with 
three children aged 12, 13, and 
16, was stabbed three times in 
the chest with a kitchen knife. 

One witness said: “Pete 
[Horsfall] came out of his house 
in a tremendous panic scream- 
ing at us to call an ambulance. 

“I went over to see what had 


happened and I could see the 
women's head on the settee and 
all these lads round her." 

Paramedics and police ar- 
rived to find Mrs Duffy dying 
from chest wounds inside the 
bouse. She died later at Man- 
chester Royal Infirmary. 

A neighbour said: “Pete and 
at least 10 people must have 
been taken away by police but 
we beard the killer had already 
runoff!" 

She added: “Pete had won 
the lottery just five weeks ago 
but was notinteat spendin g the 
money. He just used to invite 
people round for drinks because 
he is that kind of man. 

“There there had never been 
any trouble at his home before.” 
The neighbour went on: “Pete 
is a thoroughly decent bloke 
who won the lottery five weeks 
ago then handed the winnings 
straight over to his kids.” 

Eight men have been arrest- 
ed and held by police in con- 
nection with the murder. 


Baby in freezer 
‘died of negject’ 


The new-born baby found dead 
in a freezer at the home of the 
former Rank chief executive’s 
daughter Emma Gifford may 
have died from neglect, an in- 
quest was told yesterday. 

The baby’s body, wrapped in 
a carrier bag, was discovered at 
Ms Gifford’s home in Onslow 
Gardens, Kensington, west Lon- 
don. on 8 May. 

Coroner's officer Keith Rees 
told the hearing at Wes tmins ter 
Coroner’s Couit* “A male in- 
fant, believed to have been 
bora on about April 5, was re- 
moved from a freezer. 

"The identification was done 
by his mother. Emma Gifford, 
who resided at the address.” 

Pathologist Dr Iain West said 
he had been unable to establish 
the exact cause of death. “The 
precise cause of death is not as- 
certained because the autopsy 
findings are largely negative. It 
was probably lad: of care or ob- 
struction of the airways. These 
are the two major causes.” 


The coroner. Dr Paul Knap- 
man, adjourned the inquest 
until 29 May pending further 
police inquiries. 

No member of tbe child’s 
family attended the brief hear- 
ing and Ms Gifford, 20, is be- 
lieved to be currently receiving 
treatment in hospital. 

Tbe baby, who was found by 
Ms Gifford's brother, Kris, is be- 
lieved to have died about two 
hours after being bora. 

Police are reportedly at- 
tempting to trace Ms Giffords 
former boyfriend, Joseph Erast, 
an architecture student at Ed- 
inburgh University, who is cur- 
rently on holiday in Spain. 
Their relationship ended in 
March. 

Her father, Michael Gifford, 
retired last month as chief ex- 
ecutive of the Rank Leisure Or- 
ganisation. Mr Gifford, 60, of 
Little Chart, Kent has refused 
to comment about the death. 

Ms Gifford is believed to be 
receiving psychiatric treatment. 


Overseas opportunities in VSO’s Health PmoTamm^ 



Sheer professionalism makes VSO’s health 
programmes in 56 developing countries a 
match for any medical service in the world. 
But where much needed Health Workers are 
concerned the attraction runs deeper still. 
Working as a VSO volunteer demanrk 
personal initiative and decisiveness. 
Whether you're dealing with patients, 
helping to train colleagues or develop new 
programmes - it’s very much down to you. 
VSO’s benefits are equally outstanding. As well 
as a modest living allowance and return air 
fares, the package includes: 

• m ai n tenance of NHS pension • training 
to adapt specialist skills • your chosen 
professional journal sent to you regularly 
- free • no requirement for previous 
overseas experience • refresher course for 
Midwives on completion of service 


VSO s growing health programmes have a 
constant need for GPs and Medical Officers, 
Health Educators, RGN Nurses (hospital and 
community based). Midwives, Nurse Tutors, 
Dentists, Pharmacists, Therapists (Physios 
Occupational and Speech), Health Visitors’ 
Radiographers and Laboratory Technicians. 
As well as suitable qualifications and 
experience, you should have the personal 
qualities of resilience, cultural sensitivity and 
a sense of humour. 

You should also be without dependants, able 
to spend at least two years overseas (one 
year in some cases) and have unrestricted 
right of re-entry into the UK. 

More information on working as a VSO 
volunteer is obtainable from: 

VSO Enquiries Unit, 317 Putney Bridue 
Road, London SWlS 2PN, * 
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New Indian PM 
tipped to do 
a vanishing act 


TIM MCGIRK 

New Delhi 

India is now a country where 
everybody wants to become 
Prime Minister but nobody can 
hold the job. The record for the 
shortest stay in office may soon 
belong to Alai Behaii Vajpay- 
ee. leader of the right-wing 


given until 31 May to prove his 
majority. Mr Vajpayee’s pre- 
miership may be doomed to last 

no longer. 

The latest elections have left 
India, hamstrung, without a ma- 
jority party. Mr Vajpayee’s 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), 
the largest now in parliament, 
was given first crack at forming 
the new government. But the 
BJP, with its brand of commu- 
nal politics, has many enemies; 
nearly all other parties have ral- 
lied against it. and although Mr 
Vijpayee is a poet of persuasive 
oratorical power, he probably 
cannot recruit the necessary 
MPs to buttress his minority 
government The BJP and its 
Hindu revivalist allies need to 
find 69 others for a majority in 
the Lok Sabha. 

At parly headquarters in New 
Delhi, a gaudy pink chariot 
with painted horses is parked 
under the trees. The BJP lead- 
ers had ridden around in it litre 
Hindu gods during the cam- 
paign but Mr Vajpayee last 
night seemed terribly mortal, 
bowed by the ungodly task of 
trying to forge a lasting gov- 
ernment with too few men. Mr 
Vhjpayee, who is in his sixties, 
looked weary rather than jubi- 
lant as he shuffled up to the 
stage, dwarfed by bodyguards. 

He told supporters: “It’s true 
we didn't get a dear majority but 
the vote was a mandate against 
the Congress Party, which has 
suffered a devastating defeat” 
In the next two weeks the Hin- 
du nationalists will court MPs 



Vajpayee: Has till 31 May 
to build a majority 

from smaller regional parties 
with promises of portfolios -60 
cabinet posts are to be dished 
out Cabinet appointments for 
two BJP allies, the AkaK Dal 
and the Haryana Vikas Party, 
are expected today. The BJP is 
also trying to hire in the regional 
parties by promising to give 
states greater freedom from 
New Delhi's steely grip. 

A post-election survey iden- 
tified Mr Vajpayee as the most 
popular choice for prime min- 
ister but his party is less popu- 
lar than he is, for the BJP has 
been blamed in recent years for 
stirring up hatred between the 
Hindu majority and India’s 120 
million Muslims. 

Mr Vajpayee suffered a blow 


State of the parties 
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yesterday when the regional 
parties united to throw their 
votes behind the BJFs main 
rival for power, the National 
Front-Left Front (NF-LF), a 
quarrelsome alliance of Com- 
munists, regional parties and 
parties representing Muslims 
and lower-caste Hindus. 

The NF-LFs disarray was 
evident in that it took it three 
days to choose a leader. Even- 
tually, it rallied behind HD 
Deve Gowda, Chief Minister of 
Karnataka state. Asked to com- 
ment on his selection as a pos- 
sible Prime Minister, Mr 
Gowda replied cryptically: “Pve 
known happier sorrow in my 
life. I take sorrow and joy 
spontaneously.” 

But was it aot for his oracu- 
lar witticisms that Mr Gowda 
was chosen: he was a compro- 
mise choice acceptable to the 
Congress Party, which yesterday 
pledged “unconditional sup- 
port” to a posable NF-LF gov- 
ernment led by Mr Gowda. 

. A moderate, he is likely to 
leave untarxpered the economic 
reforms started by PV 
Nazasimha Kao’s Congress gov- 
ernment. StiD, Congress support 
is likely to be anything but tm- 
conditional. & is refusing to join 
the NF-LF as coalition partners, 
pre fe r rin g to support it from the 
outside. Mr Rao is also wary of 
hitching his Congress Party to 
a government that may be as 
short-lived as the BJP's. 

Hie NF-LF leaders last night 
demanded the President re- 
verse his choice of Mr Vajpay- 
ee to lead the next government. 
“This has opened the door for 
hoise-trading between now and 
31 May,” said an NF-LF 
spokesman. In the past, during 
key no-confidence votes, MPs 
who developed fllnassf-s and 
mrss^ pmtiame nt were later al- 
leged to have taken bribes. Fo- 
litica] observers will be watching 
who, on 31 May, catches a cola 
Leading article, page 20 


Defenders of the faith get a kick out of karate 



Habit-forming: Sister Marie, of St Anne’s Roman Catholic convent, Madras, squares up to an instructor acting as an assailant while she learns 
karate. St Anne's introduced the course after some of the nuns were threatened in nearby villages Photograph: AP 


Death of a snake-charmer stuns Israel 


PATRICK COCKBURN 

Jerusalem 

As Israel’s most famous snake- 
charmer, Ya’acov Sela drew 
large audiences on television 
thanks to his deft handlin g of 
poisonous reptiles. But when his 
body turned up in a shallow 
grave in the Golan Heigh tsar 
the end of last week, police 
found that be had not died from 
snake bite but had been shot to 
death with a pistoL 
Sela, 34, disappeared on 16 
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April, when most Israelis were 
absorbed fay Israel’s intervention 
in Lebanon. His girlfriend said 
he had gone to the United 
States and that she and her son 
had spoken to him there by 
phone. IBs family and friends 
thought something must have 
happened to him, because he 
had not told them he was going 
away. Nobody had seen the 
red Citroen he normally drove. 

The fate of Sela, a man made 
famous in Israel for charming 
and catching snakes, and who 
was often called in by police and 
conservation groups, only be- 
come dear last Thursday. 

A group of pupils from 
school near Haifa were doing 
national service in the steep hills 


of southern Golan, near the Syr- 
ian border, when they saw a 
hand sticking out of the earth. 
They called the police who 
carefully removed the soil to re- 

later i^n^edas^aT 1 b ° t ^ 

Even after the discovery of 
the body, Sela’s girlfriend, Rina 
Hiischtig, 42, stuck to her sto- 
ry that she and her son Harel, 
21, had received telephone caQs 
from him in the US. 

She said: “If, God forbid, it’s 
him, Tm very upset because I 
loved him very much, but we 
have no connection with the 
matter.” Despite her denials, 
police arrested Mrs Hnschtig, 
her son and his friend, Daniel 
Koenig, 21, as murder suspects. 


The breakthrough in the case 
came at the weekend, when an 
unnamed juvenile went to the 
police and allegedly implicated 
the three who were by then 
under arrest. 

With his help, they finally 
found Sela’s missing Citroen, 
which they had been looking for 
in northern Israel, in the area 
where the body was found, in 
the industrial area of Kfar Sava, 
a town outside Tel Aviv. 

They also confiscated a pis- 
tol belonging to Mrs Hiischtig, 
which they believe was used to 
kill him on the night he disap- 
peared in April. Mr Koenig has 
reportedly taken part in a 
police reconstruction of the 
murder. 


Police believe money was 
the motive behind the killing. 
Sela had done well out of his 
snake-charming and his status 
as a celebrity. When he visited 
ihe kibbutz where his girlfriend 
lived, her son allegedly took his 
chequebook and wrote out 
cheques worth 50.000 shekels 
(£ 11 , 000 ). 

Sela discovered the theft and, 
after a dispute, thought the 
Hirschtigs had agreed to reim- 
burse him. Exactly what hap- 
pened next is unclear, but Sela 
was apparently lured to his car 
and shot and lolled somewhere 
in northern Israel- His body was 
buried in the Golan, where his 
killers presumably thought it 
would not be discovered. 
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Alistair saved himself 
£1 0 a month by changing to 
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He did it by calling DIRECT 


Like you, Alistair saw an advert in the paper 
claiming that Midland could lower his 
household insurance. Alistair's got some 
quite expensive furniture and his insurance 
premiums had been fairly hefty, so he 
felt that any saving would be welcome. 
Ha rang us on 0800 277 377. was given a 
free quotation, double-checked tire policy 
document (which is available on request) 
and was pleasantly surprised. Maybe you 
would be. too. 
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Exercise Purple Star: Attack ends with the largest parachute drop since Second World War. 


US, Britain 
jump into 
a new age 

of warfare 


British and US para troops were 
due to make the biggest military 
parachute drop since the Sec- 
ond World War this morning, 
plunging from Hercules trans- 
port planes through SOOft of 
darkness to complete the defeat 
of the Koronan forces which in- 
vaded Kartuna earlier this vear. 
Nearly 2.000 troops of the 
British 5th Airborne Brigade 
and 4.000 Americans from S2nd 
Airborne Division in 144 aircraft 
launched the massive assault at 
2J0am. 

There are no such places as 
Kartuna or Korona. The assault 
on Fort Bragg, North Carolina, 
in this Get itious war was the di- 
max of exercise “Purple Star", 
the biggest US-Brilish com- 
bined deployment since the 
Gulf War. Although it is ficti- 
tious. the exercise more close- 
ly resembles the sort of 
operation which might take 
place than most military exer- 
cises over the past half-century. 

The British component in- 
cluded the First and Second 


Bat Lai ions of the Parachute 
Regiment, para chute- trained 
artillery with eight 105mm guns, 
and some Gurkhas. The 
Gurkhas have been part of 5th 
Airborne Brigade for 20 years, 
but have recently been more 
closely integrated with the Paras 
to make up a shortfall in 
recruiting. 

The airborne assault under- 
lined the fact that military plan- 
ners believe paratroops can be 
decisive in the new strategic en- 
vironment- Although the con- 
tinued need for paratroops has 
been questioned, the ability to 
seize an objective — particular- 
ly an airfield - out of range of 
land- or sea- based helicopters 
or where they cannot land safe- 
ly has probably become more 
crucial. 

A prime aim of Purple Star 
is to practise, and to prove the 
concept of a combined joint task 
force (CJTF) acting on behalf 
of the United Nations. “Com- 
bined" means international; 
“joint" means bringing togeth- 


War games: Forces intervene to s a ve the i maginary state of Kartuna after invasion by Korona 
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Crisis countdown 


• Koronan forces occupy northern Kartuna 

• UN Security Council imposes sanctions and deadline for withdrawal 

• Religious and civfl unrest, government Instability and Koronan- 
sponsored rebel groups active in Kartuna 

• Foreign citizens and “vital lnterests"(oir?) In the regon are 
threatened 

•UN Security Council authorises use of “all necessary means" to . 
force Korona to terminate its aggression inside Kartuna 


■Tfefari aflows basing rights for US-UK coalition acting in support of 
UN mandate: Sahara affirms its neutrality ; 

• 14 ApriL Combined Joint Task Force deploys to area 
•30 ApriL Naval forces assemble off Kartuna coast 

•attO May. Amphibious assault Coalition forces land M Kartuna 
and move inland. 

• 1&T6 May. Alrtxjme assault 
and opens airfield for reflefr 


er land, sea and air forces. For 
the British, the exercise is the 
final certification of the new 
joint rapid deployment force, 
which can draw on the 5th Air- 
borne and 3rd Commando 
Brigades and other quick 
reaction forces. 

In future, Nato member 
states could use the framework 
of CJTFs co-operate outside the 
alliance's formal structures, us- 
ing Nato and US assets such as 
airlift, intelligence and com- 
munications without US par- 
ticipation. This could be done 
under the aegis of the Western 


European Union, a 10-nation 
defence grouping which has 
links both to nato and the Eu- 
ropean Union. But that is still 
in the future. The theory of 
CJTFs acting outside Nato may 
have been around for three 
years, but only yesterday did al- 
liance ambasaaors in Brussels 
dear the last procedural ob- 
stacles to allow them to go 
ahead in practice. 

Purple Star gives a taste of 
the future. The exercise has 
been designed to mimi c a typ- 
ical CJTF mission. Under the 
scenario, Koronan forces have 


occupied the northern part of 
Kartu n a, and the UN Security 
Council has authorised “all nec- 
essary means" to force Korona 
to terminate its aggression. On 
15 April the joint task force be- 
gan moving towards the area, 
assembling off the coast by the 
end of the month. Neighbour- 
ing Telari allowed the CJTF to 
base forces on its territory, but 
Sabanihas remained neutral 
Some of this might sound 
familiar to those who remem- 
ber the Gulf War, and that is no 
coincidence. Kar tuna has many 
of the characteristics of a small. 


oil-rich state. And Korona bears 
a striking resemblance to Iran. 
In the control room on board 
HMS Fearless last week. Com- 
modore Fan] Canter, head of 
the naval force which was as- 
sembling to put Brigadier Tbny 
Milton’s 3rd Commando 
Brigade ashore, outlined the 
“threat”. Tbp of the list were 
“Boghammers” - fast motor- 
boats like those used by Iran- 
ian Revohitionaiy Guards in the 
Iran- Iraq war. And there were 
also anti-ship missiles, mount- 
ed on trucks, like the Ir anian 
Silkworms, and MiG-21 and 


Christopher Bellamy reports * 



Seizure: An amphibious armoured vehicle landing 
during Purple Star PhotD&aph: Christopher Bellamy 


MiG-23 aircraft. “And mines," 
said Brigadier Milton. 
“Remember Kuwait.” 

The amphibious landings 
took place on the night of 9 
May, although reconnaissance 
parties were ashore well before. 
This part of the exercise also in- 
cluded an Entebbe-style tacti- 
cal air landing operation, in 
which about 100 troops seized 
the airfield at Camp Davis. 
The idea is that Hercules trans- 
port planes land and disgorge 
commandos and light armoured 
vehicles, which seize the airfield 
ready for follow-on troops. 


It was at this point that the 
the exercise was interrupted 
by tragedy, when 14 US ser- 
vicemen were killed in a heli- 
copter crash as the landings 
were taking place on the North 
Carolina coast. The landings • 
continued, but air operations in 
the crash area were suspended. 

The accident has acted as a 
grim reminder that even peace- 
time exercises are dangerous. 
However, to attempt such an 
operation for real without hav- 
ing practiced it would un- 
doubtedly cause many more 
casualties. 
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Trade war looms as US 
targets Chinese goods 
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RUPERT CORNWELL 

Washington 

The United States yesterday 
targeted $3bn (£1.9bn) of Chi- 
nese textiles, electronic goods 
and other products for punitive 
sanctions, setting in motion a po- 
tentially massive trade war be- 
tween the two countries. Within 
minutes ofthe announcement in 
Washington, the Peking gov- 
ermnent hit back with reiafiatoiy 
sanctions ofits own against US 
exports to China. 

Under measures set out by 
the acting US Trade Repre- 
sentative, Charlene Barshef- 
sky, a host of Chinese products 
including $750m of sQks and 
$500m of fax machines, cellu- 
lar phones and other consumer 
electronic products will be hit 
by 100 per cent supplementary 
import tariffs, after a 30-day 
“comment period” expires on 17 
June. 

The move - and the instant 
response from Peking- wOl fur- 
ther complicate relations be- 


tween the US and the increas- 
ingly assertive Peking regime, 
already bedevilled by a row 
over Chinese nuclear equip- 
ment exports to Pakistan, ten- 
sions over Taiwan and 
long-standing US complaints at 
China’s human rights record. 

Ms Barehefeky said the action 
should come as “no surprise". 
China had been given “every 
reasonable opportunity^ to ful- 
fil its 1995 undertakings to 
stamp out piracyof US com- 
puter software, CDs, films and 
other copyrighted material. But 
22 months of effort had proved 
fruitless, and the US had no 
choice but to go ahead with 
sanctions. 

She said China had been 
asked to act in four areas: to 
damp down on pirated CDs and 
CD -Roms, to stiffen its anti-pira- 
cy laws, to protect US intellec- 
tual properly at its borders, and 
to improve market access for US 
software, records and films. 

Despite “some important 
steps” among them an effort 


to dean up the market in Shang- 
hai, the root problem - Chinese 
factories which manufactured 
the pirated material - had not 
been tackled. 

In Hong Kong, Latin Amer- 
ica and elsewhere, software 
packages costings 10,000 in the 
United States could be bought 
for $5, Ms Barshefcky claimed. 
In 1995 alone, China exported 
50 million pirated CDs to the 
rest of the world. 
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'Any printer that withstands being dropped down 
a garbage chute and rained on for two days, 
deserves an award.’ (Mr J. Sacks, Kalamazoo) 

As this, and other adoring fan-mail proves, 

HP printers are bom survivors. They've soldiered 
on after earthquakes. They've outwitted 
tornadoes. Even killer ants couldn't stop them. 

In a word, they go on and on and on. 

The new HP LaserJet 5, however, is different. 
It is fitted with a stop button. One press, and this 
department printer will stop at any time during 
a print-run. (You may, for instance, have chosen 
the wrong paper.) 

It's just one of the features we’ve 
designed for your improved control. 

’Improved' being the operative word. 


We've added a new control panel that is simple 
to understand. The paper trays give you superior 
paper handling. And should you wish to upgrade 
the printer as your department grows, you can do 
so easily. 

In short, it’s the worthy successor to the 
HP LaserJet 4 Plus, our most loved printer to date. 
It’s also cheaper than the HP LaserJet 4 Plus. 

It promises improved performance, 

reduced running costs, and and. 

.... and..... 

Oh yes, we could go on and on. 

Instead well simply say this. Buy now. 
You won’t regret it Pull stop. 

For more information, call HP on 


and 


0990 474747 


HP PRINTERS. PAPER THAT WORKS FOR YOU. 
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Rock’s colonial 
status tops 
election agenda 


XU 

international 


There are not many labour 
leaders wbo go to the housing 
estates at election thnp and 
wow the masses with details of 
United Nations resolutions on 
decolonisation. But Gibraltar's 
Chief Minister, Joe Bossano, 
seeking a third term in gener- 
al elections today, promises to 
end the Rock’s colonial status 
and negotiate a “free associa- 
tion” with Britain by 2000. 

His message plays well from 
the back of a truck in Laguna 
estate, a grim housing complex 
where scarlet and red flags of 
his ruling Gibraltar Socialist 
Labour Party flutter from the 
windows. 

The fine detail may escape 
some listeners, but the subtext 
is clean there will be no con- 
cession to Spain. As the cam- 
paign stickers on youngsters’ 
baseball caps pro claim- "“Give 
Spain no Hope ” 

Hard upon Mr Bossano's 
heels is an increasingly confident 
conservative opposition that 
wants to mend fences with 
Madrid and warm up relations 
wiLh Britain. The Gibraltar So- 
cial Democrats (GSD). Jed by 
the lawyer, Peter Caniana, con- 
demn Mr Bossano’s hardline 
message as a dead end that 
promises only isolation and ruin 
for the Gibraltarian economy. 

Mr Caruana says that if elect- 
ed, he would be prepared to talk 
to Spain “on matters of mutu- 
al co-operation and to tty to re- 
duce tensions and hostility'’. But 
he insists that discussion of 
sovereignty would remain 
taboo. “1 can assure you that 
there will be absolutely no ne- 
gotiations on the question of 
sovereign ty. Sovereignly is sim- 
ply not negotiable,” he told a 
street rally this week. 

Mi Bossano’s view is that any 
kind of talks with Madrid would 
be a step on a slippery slope that 
could lead to surrender of sov- 
ereignty. Spain must make the 
first move, he insisted yesterday. 
“We aren’t prepared to talk to 
Spain until they stop harassing 
us, taking pot-shots at us from 
their bedroom window and hy- 
ing to bring our economy down." 

Mr Bossano is ready to take 


National identity vies with economic 
survival, writes Elizabeth Nash in Gibraltar 


on Spam’s new conservative 
government, which he thfntrc 
will be tougher than its prede- 
cessor. Spain’s new Foreign 
Minister, Abel Matures, re- 
cently warned Gibraltar of fur- 
ther border restrictions im teae 
drugs and tobacco smuggling 
were stamped out. “This is an 
ominous threat,” Mr Bossano 
said yesterday. “1 anticipate 
they will give Britain a hard rime 
and start thumping the table.” 
Today’s dose contest has di- 
vided Gibraltar’s harmonious 


not flourishing. His daxnpdown 
last year on illegal launches 



of livelihood for many. But 
many who welcomed that move 
are fed up with Spanish border 
controls hampering their free- 
dom of movement and damp- 
ening trade . and tourism. 

Hie opposition, strongly 
supported by the business com- 

S takes a pragmatic sp- 
it wants to promote 
_■ relations with Britain 
and to end hostility with Spain 
as the route to prosperity. The 
GSD’s deputy leader, Peter 


Joe Bossano: ‘We’-re coming 
up with our own solutions’ 

community, arousing a level of 
ill-feeling that many here say 
they have not seen for years. In 
an intensely personalised cam- 
paign, the Caniana camp accuse 
the Bossano government of 
favouritism and creating a di- 
mate of fear, and Bossano sup- 
porters say Mr Caniana is ready 
to sell out to Spain. 

Gibraltarians have resisted 
Spanish claims for centuries, 
forging a strong sense of their 
own identity and deep suspi- 
cions of Madrid's intentions. Mr 
Bossano enjoyed widespread 
popular support for years by 
roistering this sense of pride 
and nationhood. 

But his support has ebbed 
away. The opposition says the 
economy is heading for crisis, a 
churn Mr Bossano d i s m isses as 
nonsense. But the economy is 


that would benefit us and the 
Spanish side of the border. Yfe 
want the normalisation and 
strengthening of relations^ with- 
out Spain believing it is making 
advances towards sovereignty.” 

Mr Bossano tried to pro- 
mote Gibraltar as an o ffsh ore 
financial services sector as a way 
of developing economic self-suf- 
ficiency and effective autonomy 
from both Britain and Spain. 
But this has not been a success. 
Yesterday he admitted “the fi- 
nance centre has not delivered 
the profits we expected”. 

He blames Britain for not al- 
lowing Gibraltar to sell its ser- 
vices within the European 
Union, but Mr Montegriffo j 
says that the finance centre ! 
option was never a viable eco- ■ 
nomic strategy to fiD the void 
left by Britain's closure of the 
Ministry erf Defence naval dock- 
yard Prosperity, he says, de- 
pends on good relations with 
Britain. “Why should we an- 
tagonise the best friend we 
have?” he asks. 

“I have been a negotiator all 
my life. We're cheesed off with 
Britain and Spain trying to de- 
vise a solution for us,” Mr 

Bossano said “We’re coining tip 
with solutions of our own. I’m 
seeking a mandate for de- 

colonisation and free association 
under the British crown like that 
enjoyed by the Isle of Man.” 



IN BRIEF 


Strikes hit France and Germany 

A wave of labour unrest is breaking out in France and Genminy 
in response to new austerity measures in both countries. Trade 
unions called protests in France yesterday after Prime Minster 
Alain Jupp£ said he wanted to rid the civil service of “layers of 
fat” to reduce the budget deficit. The public service trade union 
umbrella group UNSA rolled for a national day of demonstra- 
tions on 29 May. 

In Germany, more than 50.000 mass transit workers, refuse col- 
lectors and hospital employees went on warning strikes in the 
biggest nationwide protests yet against a government austerity 
plan. Unions representing 3.2 million public-sector workers 
launched the limited strikes last Thursday. In both countries, the 
government needs to cut public spending to meet European Union 
criteria for monetary union. Agencies 

On track for EMU Business, page 22 

Deal may be close on Iraq oil sales 

New York— The outcome of negotiations between Iraq and the 
United Nations to allow Baghdad to export limited quantities of 
oD to pay for food and medicine res is with the Iraqi government, 
writes David Usborne. “My impression is that these talks have 
reached a satisfactory outcome and they’re waiting for a response 
from Ba gh dad." Britain’s ambassador to the UlQ. Sir John We- 
ston, commented. Iraq has been unable to sell its oil under stiff 
sanctions imposed on it after its 1990 invasion of Kuwait. The 
new arrangement would allow to it export S2bn (£1.3bn) of oil 
over six months. Baghdad may yet balk at the deal because of 
stringent conditions over the distribution of the supplies. 

Death toll in Bangladesh tops 500 

Barababita — Rescue teams searched for hundreds of missing 
people as the death toll from a tornado which hit northern 
Bangladesh two days ago topped the 500 mark. With hundreds 
fighting for their lives in overcrowded hospitals, officials warned 
the death toll could pass 1,000. More than 32,000 people were 
injured by flying debris. Reuter 

War criminal beat prisoners 

Rome — Witnesses at the war crimes trial of former SS captain 
Erich Priebke said he took part in brutal beatings at the Gestapo 
headquarters in Rome, “the most terrifying place** in the city dur- 
ing Nazi occupation. “It was him. He broke my nose," former 
partisan Ricrordo Mancini said. He was one of four witnesses 
who testified to show Priebke was a top commander of the SS. 
Priebke, 82, is accused of helping to organise the massacre of 535 
Italian men and boys on 24 March, 1944. Reuter 


C lean image: A worker in Moscow fixes a poster of President Boris Vfeftsin yesterday, the 
second day of election campaigning hi Russia Photograph: Alexander ZemlianichenktyAP 

Club Med feces air-crash inquiry 


MARYDEJEVSKY 

Paris 

Gilbert Trigano, founder and 
former chairman of Club 
M£diterran£, and his son, 
Serge, the current chairman, 
have been placed under judicial 
investigation in connection with 
a fatal air crash in Senegal in 
1992. The case, opened by the 
judge conducting the inquiry, 
dtes ‘invohmtaiy homicide and 
causing injuries”. 

The investigation is poor 
publicity for Club Med at a time 
when it is trying to revamp its 


imag&Itisalto a fighting a race- 
disc rimina tion case in the Unit- 
ed States. 

Thirty people died and 26 
were injured in the accident. An 
association formed by victims 
and relatives said that the air- 
craft, chartered from Air Sene- 
gal to transfer guests from one 
Club Med site to another, was 
not airworthy and has accused 
dub Med of disregarding ele- 
mentary safety regulations. 

In February they sent an 
open letter to MPs and French 
officials calling for those re- 
sponsible to be brought to book. 


According to t' Express maga- 
zine, they said complaints from 
Chib Med guests about the age 
and dilapidation of the aircraft 
were ignored. They also said the 
pilot, who died in die crash, had 
"reached the age-limit for fly- 
ing commercial planes, was 
deaf, short-sighted and had 
been banned from flying in the 
United States after two previ- 
ous acrid ents”.. . .. : 

A person plaired under judi- 
cial investigation must face 

3 uestijM5j£foni a judge but it 
ods not J au{6matirally mean 
that charges will be brought 



After 10 days at sea 4,000 Liberians fleeing civil war 
were allowed ashore at Takoradl, Ghana, from the 
freighter Bulk Challenge Photograph: David GuttenfekJer/AP 

Snails on the rails puts train off its track 

Rabat — A horde of snails swarmed onto the rails of the Casablan- 
ro-Fez line, halting an express train that lost its grip on the slime, 
a Moroccan newspaper reported. The incident occurred last week- 
end near Meknes, 140km (87 miles) north of the capital Rabat, 
blocking the track for several hours. The paper said heavy rain 
coaxed the snails from under cover and that, mysteriously, they 
often congregated at that spot on the railway line. AP 
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Albanian elections: Two parties vie for control, but neither can cast off the country’s brutal past 


Sinister shadow 
looms over a 
brave new world 


ANDREW GUMBEL 

Tirana 

He has been dead for more than 
10 years. He has been univer- 
sally rejected and reviled. And 
vet Enver Hoxha, Albania's 

idiosyncratic, repressive and 
incurably paranoid Stalinist die- 
lator. still casts a sinister shad- 
ow over the affairs of his 
country as it prepares for its 
third general election since the 
advent of democracy five years 
ago. 

One overwhelming ideolog- 
ical question has dominated 
this election campaign: which 
side represents a true commit- 
ment to democratic change and 
which represents an ominous re- 
turn to the totalitarian culture 
of the past? 

The ruling Democratic Par- 
ty. which was bom as an anti- 
communist front, maintains it 
is the beacon of modernity, 
but its leader. Salt Berisha, was 
a secretary of Hoxha s Party of 
Labour for 26 years and has 
shown disturbing signs of au- 
thoritarian rule in the four 
years since he swept to power. 

The opposition Socialists, on 
the other hand, are nothing less 
than the successor movement to 
the Party of Labour. They have 
held on to the old party’s’assets 
and maintained much of its 
structure. In policy, however, 
they have swung a long way tow- 
ards the mainstream democra- 
tic left and claim that a massive 
membership drive has renewed 
them from the bottom up. 

The insults have been flying 
in spectacular fashion. The op- 
position accuses President 
Berisha of being “a populist and 
an autocrat, like Hoxha", while 
the Democratic Party says it is 
fighting against a “Red Front”; 
it describes the Socialists as “the 


party of Enver Hoxha" and 
claims the Sigurimi secret po- 
lice service is still alive, acting 
as “a cancer in Albanian life". 

The issue is a crucial one in 
a country struggling to put itself 
back on the map after 50 years 
of brutal isolationism, and one 
regarded with uncommon out- 
side interest because of Alba- 
nia's key strategic position in the 
Balkans. It was impossible un- 
der the old system to get ahead 
without personal compromise. 
Nearly everyone now on the 
threshold of power has been 
tainted by the past; what is not 
clear is how far individuals 
have gone lo put their past 
behind them. 

The Socialists have the most 
obvious image problem. The 
party's acting leader. Serve t 
Paliumbi, is a former professor 
of Marxism-Leninism who cuts 
a poor figure on the interna- 
tional stage and counts among 
his close colleagues former off- 
icials of the Communist regime. 

On the other hand, Mr Pal- 
iumbi is only a stop-gap figure 
- the real leader, the far more 
appealing Fatos Nano, was 
jailed by President Berisha 
three years ago - and beneath 
him are plenty of genuine re- 
formers who are pushing an 
open, free-market, pro-Euro- 
pean programme. It seems in- 
conceivable, given Albania’s 
massive dependence on for- 
eign aid, that a Socialist gov- 
ernment would put back the 
dock; in fact, four years in op- 
position seems to have made the 
party at least a little more re- 
spectful of political pluralism. 

The Democratic Party has 
made much of the Communist 
scare during its campaign, but 
the tactic could prove counter- 
productive because President 
Berisha’s men are suspect for 


their own reasons. The Demo- 
cratic Party has its own old faces, 
including a Communist-era 
ambassador to Vietnam and 
France and a former director of 
European affairs at the Foreign 
Ministry. Its election campaign, 
aimed at floating voters, has in 
some ways been more socialist 
than the Socialists - advocating 
higher state wages and pensions 
and controls on foreign trade. 

More seriously, the ruling 
party has played politics with the 
past as an excuse to stifle opp- 
onents. Two laws passed last au- 
tumn bar former Communist 
officials and ex-secret police 
agents from public office until 
2002. The legislation seems 
reasonable in intent, but in 
practice h enables the govern- 
ment to disqualify anyone from 
public life without right of reply. 
Secret police files are reviewed 
by a seven-man commission 
appointed by the ruling party, 
which meets behind closed 
doors and consults nobody. 

Anyone fingered as a former 
Sigurimi agent is given just one 
chance at self-defence, which in- 
volves going to the High Court. 
But the High Court, too, is 
packed with ruling-party nom- 
inees, and has yet to do more 
than rubber-stamp the 
commission's work. 

One of the dozens of politi- 
cians barred from running for 
office, Prec Zogaj, was a promi- 
nent anti-Communist cam- 
paigner while the regime was 
in power and served briefly as 
Culture Minis ter under Presi- 
dent Berisha. He admits sign- 
ing a secret police document 
when he was 17, but says he 
never spied on anyone. 

Mr Zogaj believes he is be- 
ing punished for breaking with 
the Democratic Party. He took 
documents in his defence to the 




High Court, but bis appeal was 
turned down three days after his 
15-minute hearing with no 
explanation. 

“BeiMia is stirring up the past 
for political reasons," he said. 
“This is a very dangerous path 
... We must look to the future, 
not remain hostage to wbat 
has gone before." 


The tenor of the election 
campaign fills ordinary Alba- 
mans with dread. Typically, they 
want to see the Democratic Par- 
ty go, but do not fully trust the 
Socialists either. Many are hop- 
ing for a close result, fonring one 
party or the other into coalition 
with the political centre. 

But even that outcome is 


i 

Peking pours 
cold water on ?f 
public smokers 



Cyclists in Tirana riding past the statue of the former dictator, Enver Hoxha; he died 
10 years ago, but Albanians fear a return to hardline values Photograph: Reuter 


fraught with uncertainties, be- 
cause Albania has no tradition 
of coalition politics and shows 
scant signs of reasonable cross- 
party dialogue. This is no doubt 
a symptom of the political cul- 
ture the co unity has inherited 
from the past, a past whose poi- 
son is eating away at progress 
towards true democracy. 


TERESA POOLE 

Peking 

One could tell by the atmos- 
phere that something very ser- 
ious had happened overnight 
Yesterday groups of men stood 
furtively on street comers, un- 
der a pall of melancholy- Strate- 
gically chosen shop stalls had 
been abandoned. And inside the 
Number I Department Store 
and the city’s main railway sta- 
tions, dragoons of inspectors 
were poised to pounce. 

So began Day Zero for 
Peking’s smokers. From now on, 
the capital's nicotine-imbibers 
are not allowed to light up in 
hospitals, schools and colleges, 
public meeting halls, cinemas, 
music and video halls, sports sta- 
diums, museums, shops, on 
public transport or in waiting 
rooms. Those who do risk a fine 
of 10 yuan (80 pence). 

In the Ha idian district alone 
yesterday, the Hygiene Bureau 
had despatched 5,000 “en- 
forcers" on to the streets. Such 
were the first indications that 
life as it had unhealthily been 
known by PeJringers had come 
to an abrupt end, especially for 
most of the city’s males. 

The front page of one of 
Peking's main newspapers yes- 
terday spelt out the bard facts: 
“The first day that smoking is 
forbidden in public places,” it 
heralded. Banners strung 
around the city re mind ed every- 
one of just what was at stake: 
“Maintain public morality, for- 
bidden to smoke in public." 

Peking - which will host the 
1997 10th World Conference on 
Tobacco or Health - has thus 
joined the list of 26 Chinese 
cities trying to impose restric- 
tions on public smoking. In a 
culture where no cadre member 
can address weighty matters 
without a cigarette in his hand 
and a fog around his head, the 
time had come for the govern- 
ment to raise its head above the 
douds of stale smoke. 

Smoking is still permitted 
on the streets, in restaurants, in 
government offices and at 


home. But a massive public 
education programme is under- 
way across the dty, part of a na- 
tional campaign to avert e 
future epidemic to lung cancers 
respiratory diseases, and smok- 
ing-related heart problems. 

As smoking challenges go. 
China has the world's biggest 
Surveys indicate that 70 per cent 
of men in China over tlx: age at 
25 smoke. Up to 350 million 
Chinese smokers puff their way 
through 1,700 bUlion cigarettes . 
a year and foreign companies 
are scrambling to grab a share 
of the worlcfslast great tobacco 
market The number of women 



Last gasp: Smokers can 
still light up on the street 

smokers is increasing, and an 
alarming number of children 
and teenagers start smoking at 
schooL Urn media gave promi- 
nence earlier this year to a 19- 
year-old youth who smoked 
100 cigarettes for a bet then 
died of a heart attack. 

The present campaign has 
a certain Chinese flavour in a 
Peking park last weekend, a doc- 
tor injected dgarette smoke- 
infused water into a mouse, 
whose death throes were held 
up for the crowd as a warning. 

Yarn Dongming, a salesman in 
a noodle factory, said he had 
been smoking for almost half his 
33 years, but a smoker's life was 
no longer easy. “Whenever I 
cross the street" he said, "pea- 
pie ay out and say, 'Beat him’. 
Because 1 am a smoker." 
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Old Man keeps hold 

% over Dominican poll 



PHIL DAVISON 

Santo Domingo 

In ihe Dominican Republic, 
everybody has a nickname. In 
today’s presidential elections, 
since “the Old Man” is not run- 
ning, voters will choose be- 
tween “the Black Man, the Rrt 
Man and the Lion**. 

Whoever wins, few doubt 
that “el Viejito” (the little Old 
man)", the 89-year-old long- 
time president Joaquin Bala- 
guer, will still be a force to be 
reckoned with. 

Mr Balaguer may be blind 
and almost deaf but he is cer- 
tainly not dumb. Forty-eight 
hours before Ihe elections, he 
reshuffled the army and police 
leadership, installing hard-lin- 
ers fiercely loyal to him. Ap- 
pointed National Police chief 
was long-retired army Major- 
General Enrique Perez y Perez, 
a name which still puts shivers 
up the spines of Dominican 
leftists. 

Maj-Gen Perez y Perez, a for- 
mer military attachd in London, 
headed the police during a pre- 
vious Balaguer government in 
the seventies, an era of execu- 
tions and “disappearances" by 
death squads widely believed 
to have been tied to "the police. 

In case anyone doubted the 
significance of Mr Balaguer’s 
move. Maj-Gen PCrez y Perez, 


after being sworn in on Tues- 
day, said; “so long as Dr. Bal- 
aguer is alive, so long as he can 

put his capacities, experience 

and efforts at the service of the 
fatherland, he should continue 
directing the destiny of the 
country". 

Mr Balaguer named as his 
anny chief Maj-Gen. Heraan 

flmLi . _ 


of a special presidential guard. 

Opposition candidates re- 
gard the appointments as an act 
of extreme intimidation on the 
eve of a vote which is seen here 
as something akin to a revolu- 
tion. It is the first time in three 
decades that Mr Balaguer is not 
on the ballot Formerly the 
right-hand man of dictator Gen 
Rafael Trujillo, he has ruled 
most of the time since the US 
invaded the Dominican Re- 
public, fearing “another Cuba”, 
to end a civil war in 196S. 

“He’s trying to instfli fear of 
repression and abuse but we will 
not be intimidated," said can- 
didate Jose Francisco Pena 
Gomez, “el Negro” (the Black 
Man), tipped to win today's polL 

In considerable doubt, how- 
ever, is whether Mr Pena 
Gomez, 59, of the social-de- 
mocratic Dominican Revolu- 
tionary Party (PRD), will win 
the 50 per cent of votes neces- 
sary to avoid a two-candidate 
run-off on June 30. Opinion 


polls showed him scoring 
around 46 percent, ahead of 
Leone! Fernandez, “el Leon” 
(the Lion), of the Dominican 
Liberation Party (PUD), with 37 
per cent. 

Jacinto Peynado, 55, “el Gor- 
do” (the Fat Man), currently Mr 
Balaguer’s vice-president and 
candidate of the long-ruling 
conservative Social Christian 
Reformist Party (PRSC), was 
trailing with only 17 per cent. 
But few here believe Mr Pey- 
nado's likely defeat signals an 
end to Mr Balaguer’s mflnence. 

Many political commenta- 
tors here believe the shrewd Mr 
Balaguer, seeing the writing 
on the wall for ms party’s own 
candidate, has been secretly 
backing Mr Fernandez, a US- 
educated lawyer and journal- 
ist, to keep Mr Plena Gomez 
from power. Adding Mr Pey- 
n ado’s votes, Mr Fernandez 
might be able to defeat Mr 
Pefla Gomez in the run-off. 

Both Mr Balaguer and Mr 
Peynado have attacked Mr Pena 
Gomez as “a communist” and 
“mentally unstable” but most 
of all they have played a high- 
ly racist card. Mr Pena is tire 
only black among the leading 
candidates in a country where 
blacks and mulattos (mixed 
race) are the majority but the 
white £Hte have always wielded 
the power and influence. 


Mr Balaguer regularly implies 
Hint Mr Petia Gomez is Haitian. 
Tie latter, an orphan, believes 
his parents were from the Do- 
minican side of the border. 
The two countries share the is- 
land which Columbus discov- 
ered and named Hispaniola. 

Haitians, many of whom 
cross the border to work on sug- 
ar plantations, are looked down 
upon and often badly mis- 
treated here. Mr Balaguer’s at- 
tacks also play on traditional 
fears here that Haitians will one 
day try to unite the island. 

Campaigning ended at mid- 
night on Tbesday, with yester- 
day a “day of reflection” - or 
cooling of passions - before to- 
day’s vote. For the first time, bal- 
loting will be split according to 
gender. Women will vote in the 
morning, men in the afternoon. 
The move is supposedly aimed 
at making ballot box fraud 
more difficult though no-one 
here seems quite sure how. 

It was after a widespread 
perception of fraud in tire last 
election in 1994, winch Mr Bal- 
aguer claimed to have won by 
a margin of less than one per- 
centage point, that he was 
forced by international pressure 
to agree to new elections with- 
in two years and not to run for 
a successive term. He could, 
constitutionally, run again in 
2000, when he will be 1 
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Row over taping of suspect’s confession to priest 


TIM CORNWELL 

Los Angeles 

Catholic leaders in Oregon 
threatened legal action yester- 
day against a local prosecutor 
who ordered the secret taping 
of a jailbouse confession by the 
suspect in a triple-murder case. 

Conan Hale has been named 
as an accomplice in the shoot- 
ings of three teenagers, includ- 
ing a girl who was raped. 
When he asked a Catholic 
priest to hear his confession, it 
was taped by prison authorities. 


A warning by a county pros- 
ecutor, Doug Harcleroad, that 
he may use the tape in the pros- 
ecution of Mr Hale has pro- 
voked an outcry in the 
American Catholic Church, on 
grounds that it is an unprece- 
dented invasion of the sanctity 
of confession. 

“Anyone who would do this 
is transgressing not only God’s 
law but even tire law of the state, 
the law of the nation, the com- 
mon law,” said Monsignor 
Michael Wrenn, a New York 
deric and former director of the 


state's graduate school of reli- 
gious education. 

Bnt Mr Harcleroad has dug 
in his heels in a case that pits 
dwindling sympathy for the 
rights of prisoners against one 
of the holiest Catholic sacra- 
ments. The Oregon archdiocese 
has already asked him to destroy 
the tape and wiD go to the courts 
if necessary, a spokesman said 
yesterday. 

In tire OJ Simpson trial, a 
prison guard allegedly over- 
head a shouted exchange be- 
tween Mr Simpson and another 


fonuer football player. Rosy 
Grier, who was also a minister. 
But while his account found its 
way into the newspapers, it did 
not surface at Mr Simpson's tri- 
&L Nor was Ms Grier a 
Catholic. 

The confidentiality of con- 
fession is regarded as inviolable. 
Oregon’s bishop, Kenneth 
Steiner, in a letter read in 
parishes on Sunday, observed 
that “canon law forbids any con- 
fessor to betray a penitent by 
any means for any reasons 
whatsoever". 


If a penitent confessed to a 
terrible crime, said Mgr Wrenn, 
a priest could counsel him to 
turn hims elf in. But he would 
only deny absolution if he con- 
cluded the penitent was not gen- 
uinely sony nor willing to 
amend his life. 

Last December the caked 
bodies of three teenagers from 
Springfield, Oregon, were 
found at the end of a logging 
road. TTiey included the 15-year- 
old girl and her boyfriend, shot 
through the head, and a 13-year- 
old boy who died of his wounds 


on Christmas Day. A man 
charged in the killings impli- 
cated Mr Hale, held on a related 
burglary. Mr Hale called a lo- 
cal priest, Timothy Mockailis, 
to hear his confession through 
the telephones of the prison vis- 
iting-room. 

Mr Harcleroad says he learnt 
of the visit and arranged the tap- 
ingin advance. So far there has 
been no leak of what Mr Hale 
actually said, but several mem- 
bers of the prosecution team 
have listened to the tape. 

He insists his action was le- 


gal. But while Oregon law al- 
lows jail conversations to be 
recorded, it also protects the 
confidentiality of discussions 
with clergy. The Catholic 
League for Religious and Civ- 
il Rights, a national association 
of lay Catholics, has also 
promised to sue if the tape is not 
destroyed and has already asked 
for a congressional inquiry. 
“We can’t have freedom of re- 
ligion maintained if one of its 
sacraments is denied by the 
courts,” said the league presi- 
dent, William Donohue. 


Russian 
Pioneers 
priced out 
of camps 


PHIL REEVES 

Moscow 

True, there was a certain 
amount of ideological claptrap 
and parading to put up with. But 
for many children, it was the 
reason they looked forward to 
the summer. Pioneer Camp, in 
Soviet times, was as much a 
highlight of the season as apple 
blossom and harvest time. 

No more. Millkms of Russian 
children face a summer cooped 
up in cramped city flats be- 
cause the camps have fallen vic- 
tim to the capitalist vices of 
privatisation and profit. 

Founded in 1912 by Lenin's 
wife, the camps became the 
standard way of drumming a lit- 
tle ideology "into impressionable 
skulls, as well as ensuring that 
the youth of the Soviet Linion 
were given a health-inducing 
break from their parents. 

Every year millions of young 
Sovicts,"a"ged between seven and 
16, were dispatched to camps, 
usually for a month. 

It was not Butlins, but it was 
not Ihe Gulag either. The 
regime was disciplined, but not 
repressive. Children would rise 
early, clean their compounds, 
parade in their red necker- 
chiefs and spend hours swim- 
ming. playing football, and 
weaving baskets. 

It was healthy and cheap. Par- 
ents could get rid of their chil- 
dren for a nominal fee. often 
subsidised by their employers. 
“Everyone went to them,” said 
Olga Podolskaya, who remem- 
bers her mother paving just 20 
roubles - a sixth of "her month- 
ly salary - to send her to camp 
outside Moscow. 

But in the last few years 
prices have shot up, especially 
in privately run camps. In 1988. 
8.4 million children went to 
47.100 camps: that figure has al- 
most halved. Those institutions 
that remain open cost between 
$180 (£120) - $400 a month, a 
price only the wealthy can afford. 

For many Russians it is the 
sad loss of a tradition - and yet 
another reason to vote for the 
return of the Communists in 
next month’s election. 
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Professor Geoffrey Dawes 


Geoffrey Dawes. Director of the 
Nuffield Institute for Medical 
Research in Oxford for nearly 
40 years, was a dominant 
international figure in foetal 
physiology. 

Born in the last year of the 
First World War. he was the 
youngest offspring of the vicar 
of Mackwortb in Derbyshire, 
where he grew up in the huge 
house, ThurJaslon Grange, 
which was then the vicarage. 
After school at Repton he went 
up to Oxford where he gained 
a First Class degree in Physiol- 
ogy just as the Second World 
War began. 

He completed his clinical 
medical training in Oxford in 
1943. hut was rejected for 
military service because of the 
asthma that plagued him 
throughout his life. Instead he 
joined the department of 
pharmacology under Professor 
J.H. Bums and helped to 
develop drugs for treating gas 
gangrene and for countering 
nerve gas exposure. 

At the end of the war he con- 
tinued in the field of pharma- 
cology with a Rockefeller 
Travelling Fellowship in Har- 
vard and Philadelphia before 
returning to a Foulerton Roy- 
al Society Research Fellowship 
in Oxford. But in 1948. the 
youthful Dawes became the 
first, and as it transpired the 
only, director of the newly- 
formed Nuffield Institute for 
Medical Research. This was 
one of the many direct results 
of Lord Nuffield’s benefactions 
to the Oxford Medical School. 
The Institutes first home was 
in the beautiful old Radcliffe 
Observatory, designed by 
Christopher Wren and at that 
time recently vacated, with the 
removal of the entire staff and 
equipment of the Observatoiy 
to the brighter and clearer skies 
of South Africa. Although 
unsuitable in nearly every way 
for its new purpose, the build- 


ing housed an energetic and 
fruitful team of physiologists, 
pharmacologists and clinicians. 
The far-thinking Dawes had 
decided that they should turn 
their attentions to the hitherto 
poorly explored field of foetal 
physiology, in the first instance 
to focus on what mechanisms 
controlled the foetal circulation. 

There followed many inves- 
tigations of the distribution and 
control of the foetal circulation, 
predominantly in the unbora 
lamb, at first in acute experi- 
ments and later, after the In- 
stitute moved to its new site ha 
Headington, with chronically 
cathcteriscd preparations that 
allowed longer-term observa- 
tion and experimentation. The 
influence of che mo receptors, 
the mechanisms that triggered 
the dramatic changes ofbirth, 
in particular the control of on- 
set of breathing, were analysed 
in detail with constant attention 
to the implications for human 
physiology and disorders. 
Dawes was one of Lhe first to 
observe that the foetal lamb had 
sleep cycles as well as breath- 
ing movements in utero , and 
within a short time could con- 
firm that so did the human 
foetus. This led naturally to con- 
siderations of central nervous 
control, not only in relation to 
sleep state, but also heart rate 
variability and responses to 
stimulation of chemoreceptors. 

A long serving Fellow of 
Worcester College, Dawes be- 
came a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety in 1971 and received many 
awards that recognised the 
breadth and importance of his 
contributions. His retirement 
in 1985 saddened his many 
friends, because no successor 
could be found to continue his 
work, so that the Nuffield In- 
stitute was dosed Nevertheless 
Dawes did not in any sense “re- 
tire”. His min d continued to 
buzz with original ideas and 
concepts, and with delight in the 


unfolding of new knowledge 
and understanding. He was a 
skilled mathematician (a trait 
inherited from his father) and 
now grappled with numerical 
methods to describe the com- 
plexities of human foetal heart 
rate patterns. 

His interest had been 
sparked by earlier work with 
foetal lambs, at which time he 
had mastered the principles of 
computing, then at a relatively 
primitive stage of development. 
FGs studies of the human foe- 
tus were made possible by the 



Dawes: foetal circulation 

technology of non-invasrve, 
Doppler ultrasound recording, 
by now a well-established part 
of clinical practice. He was 
fascinated by the need to 
understand the physiological 
mechanisms underlying the still 
unexplained short and long- 
term variations in the heart 
rate of the healthy human 
foetus and the ability to use 
changes induced by sponta- 
neous hypoxaemia (a deficien- 
cy of oxygenation of the blood) 
to detect foetal distress inutero 
and so devise a clinically useful 
diagnostic technique. 

He delighted in the new po- 
tency of desktop computing, 
harnessed Lhe technology to 
his purpose and produced a sys- 
tem of measurement now used 


at the bedside around the 
obstetric departments of the 
world as the most precise non- 
invasive way of assessing the 
well-being of the human foetus. 
He was a familiar figure in the 
Department of Obstetrics at the 
John Radcliffe Hospital in Ox- 
ford, participated in clinical 
case conferences and continued 
to goad his clinical colleagues 
for their mindless preference for 
subjective impressions rather 
than objective numerical mea- 
surements of foetal heart rale 
patterns. Papers, letters, and 
reviews flowed from his pen - 
more than 20 since 1990 alone. 
He had a terse synoptic style of 
writing, clear and economical; 
sometimes he had to be re- 
minded chat his readers' minds 
were not as quid: and logical as 
his own and so be persuaded to 
insert what he considered to be 
unnecessary elaboration and 
explanation. 

He retained astonishing 
vigour, openness to new ideas, 
a precise and detailed memoiy 
and an unremitting dislik e for 
thoughtlessness and ignorance. 
His encounters with the lat- 
ter stimulated bis asthmatic 
wheeziness, so it was a famili ar 
signal of his mood when he 
angrily bad to use his inhaler. 
He enjoyed attending inter- 
national meetings, was sought 
as a good speaker until his fi- 
nal year, and cheerfully coped 
with the punishment of modern 
air travel. 

He continued his bobby of fly 
fishing, and spent many hours 
developing and caring for his 
beautiful large garden at his 
home in north Oxford. There, 
visitors were always welcomed 
from every part of the world to 
stay, to drop in for a glass of 
sherry or be entertained for 
dinner. They found a unique 
ambience arising from his long 
and happy marriage to Mar- 
garet who he met in his first 
year as a Oxford undergradu- 


ate. He was proud of his large 
family - two sons and two 
daughters - and enjoyed noth- 
ing better than the occasions 
that drew them together. Of for- 
midable intellect, great integrity 
and questing spirit, he was also 
a kind and humorous man. 

C.W.G. Redman 

Geoffrey Dawes was a foremost 
international authority on neo- 
natal physiology, writes Dr John 

Walker. He was educated at 
ReptOn, a school which showed 
unusual wisdom by making 
him first a member and later, 
in 1971, chairman of its 
Governing Body. 

During his time at Oxford he 
was involved in important work 
in connection with his subject; 
he was Secretary of the British 
Fharmalogical Society, and 
Editor of the British Pharma- 
logical Journal. He was also a 
popular member of bis old 
college, Worcester. 

Dawes' combination of a 
rosy-cheeked face from behind 
which came apparent sounds of 
wisdom led some to suppose 
that there was an element of 
pomposity in his make-up, but 
you had only to observe the 
way the family enjoyed itself 
together, and the care that 
Geoffrey took of his wife after 
blindness overcame her, to see 
that this was an unusually 
happy family, and that Geoffrey 
was an important element in it. 


Geoffrey Shannon Dawes, phys- 
iologist' bom Madavorth, Der- 
byshire 21 January 2918; married 
1941 Margaret Monk (two sons, 
two daughters); Fellow, Worces- 
ter College, Oxford 1946-85 
(Emeritus); Director, Nuffield 
Institute for Medical Research, 
Oxford 1948-85; FRS 1971; 
Member, Medical Research 
Council 1978-82; CBE 1981; 
Director, Charing Cross Medical 
Research Centre 1984-89; died 
Oxford 6 May 1996. 


Harry Diamond 


Harry Diamond was the voice 
of the working class of Belfast 
whom he represented in the 
Northern Ireland parliament at 
Stormont for 23 years until 
1969. 

A devout Roman Catholic, he 
was a vigorous campaigner for 
the rights of nationalists and dis- 
possessed Protestants at a time 
when no one else spoke on their 
behalf. He was the last link 
with the generation of the late 
Joseph Devlin and the old 
Home Rule Party. 

Diamond was born and spent 
his early years on the Springfield 
Road m Belfast. He was edu- 
cated at St Paul's National 
School, Cavendish Square, off 
the Falls Road, and went on to 
work with his father as a shoe- 
maker in the family business. 

He entered politics in 1929 as 
a Poor Law Guardian on the 
Belfast Board of Guardians -a 
body set up to administer 
unemployment relief to outdoor 
relief workers. While the 
board's underlying aim was to 
deny benefit to as many people 
os they possibly could. Dia- 
mond fought tirelessly to im- 
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prove the relief workers' pay 
and conditions, and on one oc- 
casion when a member of the 
board dismissed an appeal on 
their behalf, he picked up a 
doormat and flung it angrily at 
the chairman. 

He was imprisoned for two 
months in 1933 after he led a 
protest at the arrest and 
detention without trial of 100 
young Republicans; he recent- 
ly recalled with amusement 
bow “the only reading matter in 


my cell was the Bible and I read 
it from cover to cover". 

With Lhe family business un- 
able to support Mol he travelled 
to England in 1937 in an effort 
to find much-needed employ- 
ment. He quickly ran out of 
money and was standing at the 
River Thames one day seriously 
contemplating taking his own 
life when by chance he met a 
fellow Belfast man who even- 
tually managed to get him a job. 

This period in England laid 
the foundation for a close 
involvement with the trade 
union movement On his return 
to Belfast in 1943 Diamond 
formed the Socialist Republican 
Party which then became 
known as the Republican 
Labour Party. 

Many of lhe people around 
him were from a Protestant rad- 
ical background and, unusual- 
ly, his closest associate aL that 
timewasaShankill Road Pres- 
byterian, Victor Malley of the 
Transport and General Work- 
ers Union, who edited Dia- 
mond’s news sheet the 
Northern Star. 

Hany Diamond was fiercely 


opposed to the partition of 
Ireland, and although a staunch 
socialist he shied away from the 
Northern Ireland Labour Par- 
ty who pledged to “maintain un- 
broken the connection between 
Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland as part of the Com- 
monwealth." As RLP’s leader 
Diamond concluded “there is 
no room for pure Labour!” 

His parliamentary political 
career began in 1945 when he 
was returned for the Stormont 
constituency of Lower Falls in 
Belfast He was very trenchant 
and forthright on behalf of the 
under-privueged and had few 
friends in the Stonnont par- 
liament, but he was highly 
respected for the way he 
represented his constituents. 

He was very much an indi- 
vidualist and consistently called 
for reform on housing, em- 
ployment health and education, 
but his demands - a forerunner 
for the later demands of the 
Civil Rights movement of the 
late 1960s - were treated with 
contempt by the Uunioaists. 

In 1969 he wrote of how 
“time and again Unionists were 


warned, not least by myself, that 
their policies would result in vi- 
olence". He was an outspoken 
critic of the Stonnont regime 
and had an intense dislike for 
the B Specials (Ulster Special 
Constabulary) - an anti- 
Republican paramilitary-style 
auxiliary force of the Royal 
Ulster Constabulary -and was 
regularly ordered out of the 
Stormont parliament for 
lambasting their activities. He 
wasalsofrequenlfycerKuredfor 
referring to the Royal Family as 

After^bri^a^ance with 
Gerry -now Lord -Fitt, he lost 
his seat in 1969 to another 
colourful left-wing politician, 
Faddv Devlin, and the follow- 
ing day shunned politics and 
retired to the tranquil setting of 
Glenariffe on the Antrim coast 
Malachy McConrf 


Henry (Harry) Diamond, politi- 
cian: bom Belfast 10 May 
1908; married Mary Legget (mar- 
riage annulled), 1958 Sinead 
Nesbitt (died 1991), 1992 Amy 
Browne; died Glenariffe, Co 
Antrim 7 May 1996. 


Gilbert Bowen 


Adolescence is when the em- 
bryonic poet usually manifests 
him or herself. Then the gift is 
either totally lost, or matures 
and becomes established by 
the time the writer is in his or 
her twenties or early thirties. So 
it is a rare thing to discover the 
jewel within oneself as late as 
the seventh decade, which is 
when the poet and translator 
Gilbert Bowen first started writ- 
ing and was published, having 
never produced a line of poet- 
ry in his life before then. 

Bowen's first book of trans- 
lated poems by one of the 
century's most important and 
best-loved poets. Paul Ehtard 
Selected Poems, was submitted 
to John Colder and published 


by him in 19S7 when Bowen was 
73 years old His second book of 
El Liard translations, Paul Eluard 
Unbroken Poetry It, was publish- 
ed by Bloodaxe earlier this year. 

After leaving school, Bciwen, 
already fluent in French, be- 
came a member of the foreign 
sales department of John Oakey 
and Sons, who made abrasives. 
He served with distinction as an 
interpreter in the Second World 
^far in France and Germany, 
which is where he met bis 
wife-to-be, Charlotte. 

After the war he entered the 
employ of the Moscow Narod- 
□y Bank (the Russian trading 
trank in England ) and remained 
there as Personnel Manager un- 
til his retirement. It was then 


that Bowen discovered he had 
the gift of poetry. 

During the nine years be- 
tween the publication of his two 
books of translations he also 
wrote original veree and trans- 
lations of work by Jacques 
Prevert and writers from Fran- 
cophone Africa. 

The poet-translator is not 
simply a translator. He has to 
convey in words the kernel of 
the poet's meaning so that the 
result is a poem in itself! As 
Bowen remarked in a short 
lecture at a conference last 
June to mark the centenary of 
Eluard's birth and the publica- 
tion of Unbroken Poetry II 
(which came later): “so much of 
foe lyrical value of a poem in its 


original language resides in the 
colour and perfume of the 
words. Perhaps the best we can 
say about a well translated 
poem is that it is a new poem 
inspired by its original after ap- 
preciation and interpretation by 
a new personality." 

Gilbert Bowen achieved this 
most taxing of tasks, particularly 
in regard to Unbroken Poetry D, 
a selection of Ehiartf s later and 
often quite surrealist work, to 
an extraordinary degree. 

Bowen seldom spoke about 
himself and his literary achieve- 
ments, and was therefore 
known in the West London 
“village” where he lived simply 
as a quiet and gentle man. 

Carol Spero 
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Gilbert Bowen, translator bom 
London 6 January 1914; married 
1946 Charlotte Rudeldl (died 
1989, one daughter ); died 
London 21 April 1996. 
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Garth Williams 


Garth Williams was so master- 
ly an artist that he might have 
pursued a career in one of 
many disciplines: architecture, 
painting, sculpture, even textile 
design. However, he chose to 
demonstrate his versatility by 
illustrating some of the most 
memorable American chil- 
dren’s books of foe century; 
these indude the notable first 
editions of EJB. White’s Char- 
lotte’s Web (1952) and Marjory 
Sharp's The Rescuers (1959), 
and foe definitive version of 
Laura Ingalls Wilder's Little 
House on the Prairie (1953). 

Williams was the son of two 
artists, a father who drew 
cartoons for Punch and publi- 
cations in New York, and a 
mother who painted land- 
scapes. As a probable result of 
foeir example, he developed two 
of his essential talents; to visu- 
alise humour through character 
and conjure up a sense of place. 

Certainly, his experience of 
growing up on a farm in New 
Jersey “as a typical Huckleber- 
ry Finn" affected his approach 
to illustration and gave an un- 
derlying direction to his life. 
However, when he readied the 
age of 10, his famflv moved to 
England, and he had to acquaint 
himself with a very different en- 
vironment. 

In 1929, Williams began a 
thorough and ambitious pro- 
gramme of art education by 
studying architecture at the 
Westminster School of Art. 
Two years later, he transferred 
to foe Royal Academy Schools, 
where he won a scholarship 
in oil painting and made a de- 
tailed study of mural painting. 
He retained his contact with 
Westminster by attending its 
evening classes in sculpture, 
first in order to improve his 
drawing, but soon as an ab- 
sorb' _ 

On completing a j 
ate year at foe. 

Williams supported 
himself by directing foe Luton 
School of Art and painting mu- 
rals for such clients as the Earl 
of Derby. Yet only a year later, 
he abandoned this work when 
he won foe Prix de Rome. The 
traditional year at the British 
School in Rome and a subse- 
quent study tour of Europe 


appeared to prepare him at last 
tor a career in sculpture, and 
back in London he produced a 
number of portrait ousts. 

But the outbreak of foe Sec- 
ond World War prevented him 
from pursuing either this course 
or an appointment as Art Di- 
rector of a women’s magazine. 
Instead he worked in London 
as an Ambulance Dispatcher for 
the British Red Cross until, in 
1941, he injured his back in an 
air raid. This decided his return 
to the United States. 

There his offers to serve in ei- 
ther foe American Gvil Service 
or as a camouflage artist were 
refused, and instrad he worked 
in a war plant making lenses. In 
1943, he was forced to rest for 
the sake of his health and be- 
gan to seek work as a cartoon- 
ist Though foe New Yorker 
rejected his cartoons as “too 
wild and too European", they 
did accept some smaller draw- 


of Ursula Nordstrom, children's 
book editor for Harper & Row 
so that, when she received the 
note “try Garth Williams" 
pinned by ELB. White to his 
manuscript at Stuart Little, she 
was vety willing to accept the 
recommendation. Published in 
1945, this story of a mouse-like, 
mouse-sized child proved to 
be such a success that Wfllfams 
decided to become a profes- 
sional illustrator of his own 
and other writings for children. 

In the first decade of his new 
career, Williams produced 
some of his finest achieve- 
ments: illustrations to White's 
second book for dfodren, Char- 
lotte’s Web (1952), and his com- 
plete uniform edition of the 
works of Laura Ingalls Wilder 
(1953). He worked for 10 years 
in order to perfect his images 
for Wilder's “Little House" se- 
ries, meeting the author, re- 
searching details and trave lling 
all over foe territory covered in 
foe stories, from Oklahoma to 
upper New York State. When 
the edition was published, be ex- 
plained his thoroughness by 
stating that “illustrating books 
is not just making pictures of the 
houses, foe people and the ar- 
ticles mentioned by foe author 
foe artist has to see every thing 
with foe same eyes". 


That degree of sympathy wt 
equally necessary to visualise tf 
resonant moral fantasy of El 
White's nursery classic, Cha 
hue's Web. The story, loved t 
generations of children, cot 
cerns a grey spider, Charlott* 
who sets out to prove that sb 
can save foe runt-piglet Wilbi 
from being killed for bacon. Ri 
f erring to this book. The Oxfor 
Illustrated History of Children 
Literature ( 1995) has suggest*? - 
that “it is perhaps Williams' 
ability to instil personality ini- 
his characters that is mot 
impressive; no pig could loo 
more complacently smug foa 
Wilbur". 

Williams understood hi. 
influence as a writer and flluf 
tratoron foe values of childrer 
and set out to “awaken some 
thing of importance ... humoui 
responsibility, respect fo 
others, interest in foe world a 
large". However, such an ageo 
da could prove controversial 
When be presented a moonli 
marriage between a black am 
a white rabbit (in his own bool ‘ 
The Rabbits' Wedding, 1958), h<_ 
was accused by a White Ciri 
zens’ Council in Alabama o 
promoting racial integration** 


4- 


His use of anthropomorphism 
which sought to unite man ant 
nature, was certainly neitfaei 
timid nor hackneyed. 

In later life, he returned tc 
the rural life he had relished at 
a child. Ceasing to illustrate for . 
almost a decade, he moved to, U;Hr\rn» 
Mexico, where he built a farm * 

at Guanajuato. From then un-illlrt * u »i ... ,4 
fo his death he divided his time 1 l,u * ll lU 

between foe farm and his home"- .• . , 

at San Antonio, Texas. He aiso’r >r . . .. 1 ' 

travelled in Europe, yet he did*'.- . 

notfuDy abandon his work as an K; :.y., r ' 1 " r " n ' : 

American fllustMos.' AsTate as. ' : ’- 1 "* 
foe 1980s, his work on George! /.V, * ' * * ; 

Seiden’s classic The Cricket * -i 

Tunes Square (1982) and bis - 7 • " " ; 1 

own TheChicken Book (1983) . 
proved his sustained devotion?., " 
to imaging foe fables of the New 
World. 




sx 


David WdoOob 


Garth Montgomery Williams.] 
artist, writer, children 's illustrator 
bom New York 16 April 1912' 
married twice (five daughterx one ' - 

son); died Guanajuato, Mexico , ' t ' 

8 May 1996. 
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Forthcoming 

marriages 

Mr T. Kir-wan 
and Miss M. Caines 
Thi engagement is announced be- 
tween Tim. eldest son of Mr and Mrs 
John Kiiwan. of West BridgTord. 
Noninghaxn, and Miranda, younger 
daughter of Sir John and Lady 
Caines, of Dulwich. London SE 2 L 


Birthdays 

Canon Reginald Askew, former 
Dean of King's College. Lamina, 68; 
Mr Stuart Bell MP. 5S; Mr Piero: 
Brosnan. actor, 45: Sir Colin Cole, 
former Garter Principal King of 
Aims. 74; Mr Don Concaunon. for- 
mcr gjvemnwnt minister, <rt; Mi 
Nlarfc Elliott, ambassador to Norway. 
51: Sir Nicholas Goodtson. chairman. 
TSB Group, 62; Mr Jimmy Hood MP, 
Mr Roy Hudd. comedian, 60: Sir 
Dawda Kairaba Jawan. former pres- 
ident of the Gambia, 72: Mr Gcrainl 
Jones, conductor and organist, 79; 
Maj-Gen Sir Desmond Langley, for* 
mcr Governor of Bermuda, 66; 
Professor Peter Levi, poet and ar- 
chaeologist, 65; Mr David Madean 
MP, Minister of State. Home Officu, 


43; Mr John McWlliam MP, 55; Mr 
Richard Mason, author, 77; Profes- 
sor Kenneth Morgan, former Prin- 
cipal, University College or Wales. 
Aberyswyth, 62; Professor Gareth 
Roberts, Vice-Chancellor. Sheffield 
Ltnivccsity, 56; Miss Gabriela Saba- 
rini, tennis player, 2d; The Right Rev 
Kenneth Skelton, former Bishop of 
Lichfield, 7$; Mr Studs Louis Toted, 
writer and interviewer, 84: Mr John 
Wolford, solicitor, 69; il-Gcn Sir 
Antony Whlker, former Comman- 
dant, Royal College of Defence 
Studies, 62; Sir Charles Wilson, 
former Principal, Glasgow Unheiaiy, 
87; Sir Russell Wood, former Deputy 

Treasurer 10 the Queen. 74. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Sir Dudley North, financier 
and economist, 1641; John Opie, 
artist. 1761; John Sell Counan, wa- 
ter-colour artist, 1782; Friedrich 
Ruckert. poet, 1788; Elizabeth 
Palmer Psahody, educationist, 1804; 
David Edward Hughes, inventor of 
the microphone and teleprinter. 
1831: Richard Tauber fEznst Seifiert). 
tenor and conductor. 1892; Herbert 
Ernest Bates, novelist. 1905; Henry 
Fonda, actor. 1905; Woody 
(Woodrow Charles) Herman, ja 22 . 


darinenst and bandleader, 1913; Lib- 
erace (Wladsiu Valentino), pianist 
and entertainer, 1919; Deaths: Pietro 
da Cortona (Berremni), painter and 
architect, 1669; Charles Perrault, 
author and faiiy-tak: writer. 1703; 
Burton Gwinnett, American revolu- 
tionary leader, from wounds during 
a duel 1777; Daniel Charles Soun- 
der, botanist, 17S2; Felicia Dorothea 
Heinous, poet and hymn- writer, 
1835; Six Edmund William Gosee, 
poet and auLhor, 1928; Lilli 
Lehmann, soprano, 1929; Mat Brand 
("Frederick Schiller Faust). Western 
author. 1944; Sir William Newzam 

Prior Nicholson, painter and en- 
graver, 1949: James Agee, author and 
screenwriter, 1955; Randolph Unpin, 
boxer, shat dead in his home, 1966; 
Michael Abdul Malik, Black Power 
leader, hanged for murder in 
Trinidad, 1975; Irwin Shaw, author, 
1984. On this day: in Holland, the 
Batavian Republic was established, 
1795: the Lonsbardic Republic was 
established. 1796; the Senate and Tri- 
bune proclaimed Napoleon emper- 
or in France, 1304; daring the 
Peninsular War, the French were de- 
feated by the Allies at Albuera, 
1811; (he Kentucky Derby was first 
run at LotrisviHd, Kentucky, 1875; the 

world's first electric tram went Into 


public service, Lichrerfelde, near 
Berlin, 1881; some remains of Ne- 
anderthal man were found in Jersey, 
1911; die Zeppelin Deutschland was 
wrecked at DusseldorC, 1911; the 
White Star tioer Majestic. largest ves- 
sel to date, completed her first voy- 
age from Southampton to New York 
in five and a half days, 1922; the first 
Academy Awards for films ceremo- 
ny was held in Hollywood, best ac- 
tor and actress being Emil J armings 
and Janet Gaynor, 1929; lhe first 
British air hostess. Daphne Keariey, 
flew in an A vro 642 from Croydon 
to Le Bo urge L. France, 1936; a 
“bouncing bomb" invented by Dr 
Barnes Whllis was dropped on the 
large Moime and Ederdams in the 
Ruhr, Germany, 1943; an earth- 
quake in Northern Japan killed 47 
and injured 217, 1963; the Soviet 

spacecraft \fenus5 touched down on 

Venus. 1969; Queen Elizabeth be- 
come the first British numarefa to ad- 
dress the US Congress, 1991. Today 


of St Brendan, St Carantoc or 
Carannog, & Domnotus of Le Mans, 
St Gennerius or Gennier, St Hono- 
rs tus or Amiens, St John Nepomu- 
cen, St Percgrinus of Auxerre, St 
Possldras, St Simon Stock and St 
Ubaldusof Gubbia 


Lectures 

National Gallery; Julie Barlow, 
“Spring Chickens (iii): Gainsbor- 
ough, Mr and Afn Andrews'’, 1pm. 
Victoria and Albert Mascara: Ben- 
ny Walsh talks about her weak, 
230pm. 

Tale Gallery; David Rhodes, “Little 
Tenors: childhood and the work of 
Marlene Dumas”, lpm. 

British Museum: Hilary Williams, 
“The Influence of Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum on English Interiors”, 
1.15pm. 

National Portrait Gallery: Tbn Jeal, 
“David Livingstone; the man and hfi 

work", LlOpm. 

Leicester Univendiy: Richard Mabey, 
“From Magic to Modem Myth; wiW 
plants in popular culture". 3pm. 
London School of Economics, 
London WC Professor Lawrence 
SJdar, “Idealization and Explanation: 
an example from statistical me- 
chanics", 530pm. 

University College London, Lon- 
don wci: Professor Vhlerie J. Land, 
“Rhino logy Rules OKI", 530pm. 

Susan Fleetwood 

There will be a celebration of the life 
and work Of the actress Susan 


Fleetwood, at St James’s Church. 
PfeeadiDy, London Wl. on Sunday 9 
June at 330pm. 

Luncheons 

Corporation of London 

The Lord Mayor of London, Mr John 

Chabtrey, and the Lady Mayoress, 

Mrs Chalstrey, accompanied by the 

Sheriffs and their Lades, received the 
guests at a luncheon held yesterday 
at the Guildhall, London EG, to 
mark the occasion of the visit by Mr 
Jacques Chirac, the President of the 
French Republic, to (he City of Lon- 
don. Hie Duke of Kent attended. 

Receptions 

Lord Mayor of Westminster 
Following his election at the Annu- 
al Council Meeting yesterday 
evening, the Lord Mayor of West- 
minster, Mr Robert Davis, with the 
LadyMayoixsa,Mfis8CarekFmn^ 
gave a reception at Westminster 
Council House, London SWi. 
Among those present were: 

Sn- John Wheeler MPaod Laity Wheeler; Mr 
PBer Brooke MP: The Bwtimri R«i«ft^ 
Lard Mayor's Ctoptain; M* C*rotyn Keen. 
Dqxay Laid Mayor, Bad Mr Andrew Bool 


Dinners 

Rqyal Aeronautical Society 
Dr John Green, President. Royal 
Aeronautical Society, hosted the 
Annual Banquet held yesterday 
evening ax the InterContinental Ho- 
tel, London Wl. Air Chief Marshal 
Sr Michael Graydon, Chief of the Air 
Staff, was the guest of honour. 
Queen Mkry and Westfield College 
Professor Graham Zeflkk, Principal, 
Queen Mary and Westfie ld College, 
with Sir Christopher France, Chair , 
man of Council, presided at a guest 
night dinner held yesterday evening 
at the Mile End Campus of the 
College, London EL Among those 
present were: 

'J^e-Admiral Sir Ocottrty Dalton, Via- 
anuman of CSnuidUMr Mari HwanXQC; 
Professor Hxn Meade; Professor Iain Mac- 
tejue: Mm Sbe 3 a Rmhwett Protestor Sir John 
Vtaus; MrSJi Wght,Trcasmtr. 

Venice in Peril Fund 

The Prmce of Whies was the guest of 

honour at a concert and dinner giv- 
en by Signor Paolo Galii, the Italian 
Ambassador, and Signora Galii yes- 
terday evening ai the Italian Embassy 
London Wl, in aid of La Fenice An-' 
peal by the Venice in Peril Fund, 


royal engagements " 

The Prfemss Ri^al, Patron, Royal Lyming- v. 
Ion Yadu Chib, ancntfa ihu Royal Lyming- / 1 
ion Qip at the Royal Lymingtoa Yacht 
Oub, L^rmingum, Hampshire; and as Prev 
ldenl - British Olympic Association. „ 
attends a Gala Sports Night at GuiMhaO, ~ i ' 
London Ed. Prineeu Margaret tmentfe ." 1 " 
lhe Return Banquet given p« m Jacques 
tiirac. President of the French Rcpobtic • ■ . ' 
and Mada me Chirac at the Ftareh Rc»- •. 
•fence, London WB. The Dote of Kent, - 1 
Member, auends a reception to com* 
memoraie recent tree planring at the ■' ■ 
Honourable Anfflmy Company. Armoury 
House, London EC1; and as President, the . 
Royal National lirdxnt Institution, pie- » 
Jews the Annual Awards, the Batbkan Are 
and Conference Centre, London EC1 ' 

Changing of the Guard v v 

ri;.: Household Cavalry Muimicd Regiment 
mounts the Queen’s Life Giant at Borw ‘ 
Guards, I lam; In Battalion Welsh Guards • 
mourns the Queen sGianLai Boddn^am 
Rdace, 1 130am. hood provided by tbu Sent* 
Guards. 

X. 
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MARRIAGES & DEATHS should be 
sent la writing to the Gazette Edttotv 
The In d ep e nden t f Square, 

Canary Wharf. London E\4 SDL. tele- 
phoned to 0171-293 2011 or fared to 
0171-293 2010, and are chained at f&50 
a line (VAT eshra). 
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news analysis 


How safe is your job? 

Downsizing is the spectre, we are told, that threatens every white-collar worker. Yet, as Yvette Cooper explains, 
hard evidence that middle-class jobs have become significantly less secure is difficult to find 


O ne of America's great 
downsizing gurus has 
changed his mind. Suddenly 
Morgan Stanley’s Stephen 
Roach has decided that the 
fierce cost-cutting and staff- 
slashing he has been advocat- 
ing for years is not all it's 
cracked up to be. The news will 
come a little late and taste a lit- 
tle sour to all the former mid- 
dle managers still searching 
the job vacancy columns. 

Bul has Mr Roach simply 
jumped on to a new fashionable 
bandwagon? Anguish about 
downsizing, and about the job 
insecurity for which it is 
blamed, is widespread on both 
sides of the Atlantia The count- 
less columns on the subject in 
the national press suggest 
America is obsessed. The New 
York Times recently devoted a 
seven-part series to the phe- 
nomenon, the largest journal- 
istic enterprise It has under- 
taken since the early 1970s. It 
came up with the slightly dubi- 
ous estimate that more than 43 
Wiillion US jobs had been lost 
since 1979. Meanwhile, the 
right-wing Republican Pat 
Buchanan rode a tide of mid- 
dle-class fears about job losses 
with his proposals for a return 
to protectionism during his 
presidential campaign. 

Back here in Britain too, job 
insecurity is becoming the buzz- 
word of the decarle. This, we 
are told, is why there is no feel- 
good factor despite years of 
economic growth. And most 
politically potent of all, this new 
insecurity has spread to the 
articulate, white-collar swing 
voters in the middle dass. 

The curious thing is there is 
very little tangible evidence in 
either Britain or the US that 
middle-class workers face 
greater risk of losing their jobs 
than in the past. In Britain, the 
length of time spent in the 
same job by the average person 
has hardly changed over the 
past 10 years. In 1984, you 
could expect to stay in one job 
for five years and five months. 
In 1994, the figure fell only to 
five years and two months. 

Other facts point to the same 
conclusion. According to the 
LSE economists Paul Gregg and 
^Jonathan TOidsworth. the pro- 
v portion of people leaving their 
jobs each year (the “separation 
rate"; has increased slightly over 
the past 10 years from L5 per 
cent to 162 per cent. Bul these 
are hardly startling figures. 

Gregg and Wadsworth also 
find that job insecurity for the 
middle dasses is stifl much, 
much lower than for their 
unskilled counterparts. Bet- 
ween 1979 and 1993 the pro- 
portion of graduates leaving 
their jobs rose from 8.5 per cent 
to 10.5 per cent. But for low- 
skilled workers, the proportion 


leaving a job rose from 19 per 
cent to 24 per cent. 

Faced with this kind of evi- 
dence, the babble about down- 
sizing and job insecurity 
appears to be self-indulgent 
middle-class angst Could k be 
the whole thing is merely fash- 
ionable hype, whipped up by 
journalists experiencing aits in 
their own industry and opposi- 
tion politicians who hope it 
wiU win them votes? 

Not quite. Although the mid- 
dle dasses still have it easy com- 
pared to their working-class 
colleagues, there is some new 
evidence that the risks they 
face have increased very 
recently. Official figures on job 
tenure and turnover do not 
capture the most recent 
changes. It seems that the num- 
ber of redundancies rose in 
1995 compared to 1994, despite 
the continued fall in unem- 
ployment. And they increased 
particularly among managerial 
and clerical occupations, (see 
table opposite). Coming out of 
the recession manual workers 
were still far more likely to Jose 
their jobs than middle-class, 
managerial staff. Now the gap 
is much narrower. 

Levels of insecurity depend 
not just on the chance of losing 
your job, but also on the con- 
sequences - and these have 
indeed become more dire than 
they were 10 years ago. Support 
from the welfare state has been 
cut, we have for more debts 
banging over us to be repaid, 
and the wages we can com- 
mand in any future job will be 
drastically lowered. 

But even supposing middle- 
class job insecurity has gone up, 
wc still don't know if this is a 
permanent change, or just a 
one-off event as companies 
restructure. The Princeton econ- 
omist Henry Ruber believes 
tbe number of administrative 
jobs required in the economy 
has dropped - just as the num- 
ber of manufacturing jobs 
dropped in the early Eighties. 
Although there will be losers, 
new jobs will be created else- 
where. On the other hand, it 
could be that we face a perma- 
nently more fluid labour market 
in which we all change jobs 
more frequently, as industries 
and technologies move cm at an 
ever more rapid pace. 

Whatever the facts about job 
insecurity, the anxiety is real 
enough. Tbe challenge for politi- 
cians is to find ways to ease those 
fears, without raising expecta- 
tions. Their starting point should 
be to reduce the catastrophic 
costs to workers of losing their 
existing jobs by ensuring they are 
properly insured against unem- 
ployment, and can re-skiH to find 
new work. But whatever they do, 
they ignore popular concern at 
their peril. 



Whatever the facts about job Insecurity; the anxiety is real enough 


Geraint Lewis 


How white-collar jobs became higher risk 


Red ufffonctes by occupation, per LOCO' efnptoyees : ^ 1 


Manageisand 
Clerical and 




. Craft and 
Plant and machine operatives 




■ In 


Spring 1991 Spring 1992 Spring 1993 Sprtngl9g4 


Spring 1995 



Diary 



Maggie, Maggie, 
Maggie, out out out 

Has anyone seen a bust of Margaret 
Thatcher? The mysterious case of tbe 
missing Maggie was revealed at a recent 
memorial gathering. There, in mourn- 
ing, were devoted 
followers of Alice in 
Wonderland and 
Trotsky nibbing 
shoulders with 
believers in the Flat 
in't^l -t ML Earth and fairies. 

They had all come 
to pay tribute to tbe 
late Ellis Hillman, 
founder president 
of the Lewis Carroll 
Society, chairman of the Fairy Society; 
authority on the sewers of London, prefir 
ident of the Flat Earth Society and the 
first Labour mayor of Barnet. 

Its thanks to Mr Hillman that the 
Iron Lady was on everyone's lips. For 
Councillor Hillm an's first act on being 
enshrined as mayor was to stretch his 
arms wide in his robes of office, jangle 
his chain, add the words “and Fm a 
socialist" to bis formal acceptance of tbe 
honour; and order a minion to “get that 
bloody woman out of here". 

The bust of Mrs Thatcher was then 
removed -some say the mayor person- 
ally dropped it over the balcony - and 
replaced by one of Lenin. Whether Mrs 
Thatcher is tnrly trust may be a secret 
Elise Hillman took with him to the 
grave. She may simply b* glowering 
deep in the vaults of Barnet town balt 
Ferhaps the current mayor should look 
into the matter and, if possible, dig her 
out, if only to treat her in a manner that 
would induce a posthumous chuckle in 
his illustrious predecessor; 


Help at hand for 
confused of Tokyo 

The Official Journal of the European 
Communities (ominously known as Of 1 
has tkd itself up m a linguistic knot. The 
problem is the European Commis- 


sion's official translation into Japanese 
of the simple words European Union. 
Glvn Ford, Labour MEP for Greater 
Manchester, is most unhappy wiLh 
“Oushu Rcngou", which, be says, means 
“European Association". Indeed, Mr 
Ford has tabled a question to the Com- 
mission which itseir requires an office 
of translation. I quote: “The term ‘Rcn- 
gou' causes conceptual confusion in the 
Japanese media, when reporting, for 
instance, on the association agree- 
ments signed by the EU with central 
and eastern European countries, it 
being difficult to explain how an ‘asso- 
ciation’ has association agreements 
with associates who are not members of 
the association." 

The 12 paragraphs of finer detail on 
the difficulties facing the Japanese 
translator of Eurospeak are, regrettably, 
too complicated to paraphrase. But 
you will be pleased to hear that the 
office in question, “undertakes all nec- 


essary efforts to clarify such potential 
misunderstandings". 

So that's all right then. 


A case of Mickey 
Mouse politics? 

Pity Eileen Wise, new press officer for 
the Conservative and Unionist party of 
Ulster. As if Northern Irish politics were 
not tricky enough in themselves, the 
poor woman is already attracting per- 
sonal criticism -for haring worked for 
Walt Disney Productions. 

“The latest Disney hit, Pocahontas, 
has been noted for its nnfla tiering por- 
trayal of the brave Britishers who 
colonised America,” smirks Sinn Fein's 
Republican News. “If I were a Tory I 
would be very suspicious of this 
woman." 

They're not finished with her yet. 


either. ‘And then there's that name - 
Eileen," the paper muses, “which 
sounds distinctly fenian." Whoever 
said Northern Irish politics could be 
petty? 


Lawyer in a tutu 
strikes a pose ; 

Recognise the joUyc^e juggler? 

One would certainly hopesa-the 
late great Lord Goodman, left-of- . ' 
centre bnrtmary, leading lawyer, :* 

Labour peer and cme-time Chair of - 
tbe Arts Conned among other . ; 
things, undoubtedly left a we^ 
mark on 20ih century fife. And next 
month, just over a year after his/ ■ _ 
death, ms private art collection goes 
on sale at Bonhams in Loudon. The ; 
sale will feature more tbaivtiO works . 
ofait,whk*hebe^t*Hectn® 
while still an oadcrgradirate,_rod ; 
added tothroaghOUl hsEfe. IK K 
includes a Bridget Riley scrcar priht, ' 
a sketch by Picasso valued af . .r 
£30JXX)-£4G,T)00, pins satirical • ; - 
illustrations of the legal system. '. 

Goodman himsetfwas occask m afly 
the subject of polfck^ satire, aiw^ / - .. . . 

sale features a small collection of cartoons - such aschcone above byGJen" 
Williams: Bui just wbatdoes fee cartoon $igbil^ : Bt^^ 
somewhat bizartely, hasn’t got a cine: Eagle Eye wfl] bayard a guess'at the . 
21st anniversary of the Arts Coc^ibackm 1966.^ but can anyone shed any. 
light rat the mystery? Snggpslwns, please, to Eagle E^re, Geary Wharf 




Well, there’s no harm 
in asking. Is thertf 

Ken FolletL There’s a man you can 
always rely on. Mflfionaire novelist, 
Islington idol, husband to the delight- 
ful g r oo ming guru 
and Labour candi- 
date Barbara, all 
round golden boy 
... our Ken seems 
incapable of putting 
a foot wrong. 

Ahem. Not 
exactly. Foil e it's 
fund-raising efforts 
for the Labour 
Party are nothing if 
not enthusiastic - but his recent volley 
of begging letters to businessmen was 
perhaps a little too enthusiastic One 
carpet tycoon was certainly startled to 
receive a personal copy of Follett’s lat- 
est missive, which begins: “I wonder if 
you would be interested in helping the 
Labour Parly?" 

I rather doubt he would. Tbe tycoon 
in question is one Sir Philip Harris, 
knighted by this government, described 
this week by a senior Conservative as a 
"financial genius” - and, oh yes, a trea- 
surer of the lb ry party 


Nights with a teddy boy 

A recruitrnent ad in this week’s UK Press 
Gazette for a sub editor at the Highland 
News Group in Inverness attempts to 
Sound enticing by boasting: “Our chief 
subisa 6ft 6in bikerwho plays in a rock 
group and mokes teddy bears in bis 
spare time." Just the kind of chap with 
whom to spend tbose long dark 
evenings, writing headlines. 


Eagle Eye 
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yon are a parent with a 
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^6ne t^ l^ L75^090. . . 
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permanent wwk, 

. A" te mporaty con tract does not nbeessar- - 
% mean " 
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term jobs. 

. Fbfi-time jobs have faHen too, while part- 
time jobs have $roriit; Although inany.of the 
new jrart-time jobs have been' taken up by 
women who do not want to work the long 
hours of a fiifl-timejob because of femfly 
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India tears up 
the rule book 


I ndia's political traditions lie in ruins. 

They have been shattered by the coun- 
try's have-nots and outsiders. They are 
unlikely to be put back together again. The 
only certainty is that the country is headed 
for an extended period of political insta- 
bility. No party commands an overall 
majority after last week's inconclusive elec- 
tions. the largest democratic ballot in his- 
tory. Whatever government emerges will 
be a potentially unstable coalition with a 
very limited life expectancy. There may 
wefl be another election within months. 
That may deliver a very s imil ar result, in 
which case India's politicians will have to 
learn new tricks, of r ulin g through a long- 
term coalition. Just as likely it may deliver 
an overall majority to the Hindu Bharatiya 
Janata Party. 

Either way, the dominance of the Con- 
gress Party, which has ruled virtually 
without break for SO years, is at an end. 
Its collapse in the polls, to a 30 per cent 
share of the vote, is the reflection of 
deeper, potentially darker forces at work 
in Indian politics. Congress government 
helped to hold the country together. 
Now it threatens to fragment along reli- 
gious. caste and regional lines. 

Congress ruled, through corruption, 
horse trading and cynicism. But the high 
caste intellectuals who created the party 
also formed a compact with their lower 
caste supporters. Alongside soc ialis t eco- 
nomic policies it created a vast, leaky 
social welfare network for the poor, who 
repaid Congress by voting for it time and 
again in elections. More recently Congress 
has been reformist, ditching protection- 
ist policies, welcoming foreign investment, 
floating the currency, simplifying the tax- 
system and allowing private banking. It 
reduced inflation and dramatically 
increased exports. Yet these economic 
achievements could not protea the party 
from the force of disenchanted caste, reli- 
gious and regional politics. 

The real winners in the election were 
a host of parties representing “low" and 
“backward" castes and populist regional 
movements. These 20 or so parties now 
account for about 40 per cent of the pop- 
ular vote. This is in part because many 
lower caste Muslim groups fear that Con- 
gress is not being tough enough in 
response to the rise of the mainly middle 
and upper caste Hindu BJP. It also a reac- 
tion against the heavy handed rule of Con- 
gress from the centre. Indira Gandhi, the 
great Congress ruler, distorted the Indian 
constitution's commitment to federalism 


by attempting to keep the states under 
firm central control. That is no longer pos- 
sible: Congress’s base in regional politics 
is increasingly weak. Whichever party 
rules in India will now confront a more 
fractious federalism. 

The dangers in this situation are 
p t it tictst-: both for the social fabric of India 
and its relations with the outside world. 
The RTF's commitment to economic lib- 
eralisation and openness are untested. It 
wants to court a more moderate image. 
The party’s most forward looking leaders 
espouse market economics. The BJP and 
its more militan t ally, the Shiv Sena, have 
been more or less friendly to foreign 
investment in Maharashtra state where 
they control the local government. So 
despite the wilder economic nationalism 
of some of its leaders and many of its sup- 
porters, it should not be taken for granted 
that a BJP-led government would be hos- 
tile to foreign investment per se. 

So far it has said nothing about whether 
a BJP government would cany out its 
promise to build nuclear weapons, a pol- 
icy that would bring it into confrontation 
with Washington and help further to 
destabilise the region. If the BJP is seri- 
ous about wanting to become a respon- 
sible government it should make dear 
that, everything else being equal, H does 
not plan a nuclear future for India. 

However, perhaps the greatest danger 
is that India will become increasingly 
ungovernable as the old political system 
based around Congress hegemony frag- 
ments. Religious violence could easily 
undermine the BJP's commitment to 
secularism. To govern, the BJP may have 
to cede powers to the provinces, which 
might feed regional separatism. If its own 
extremists are given their head they may 
well encourage extremism in reaction 
from populist Muslim parties. At the 
moment the political system is fragment- 
ing: it may yet polarise. 

It is far too early and it would be far too 
pessimistic to assume this will be the fate 
of a country that has a huge capadty to 
absorb change. Indeed, a more optimistic 
scenario may be just as likely. The fall of 
Congress may be vital to the health of 
Indian democracy, by proriding choice and 
change. Its political leaders may yet be 
able to find a way of governing through a 
stable coalition if they all understand how 
little they have to gain from polarisation 
and conflict The end of the Congress era 
may yet create the basis for a new politi- 
cal maturity. That would be a prize indeed. 


The fraud dividend 


B enefit fraud has become everybody's 
milch cow. Frank Field, the House of 
Commons Social Security Committee 
chairman, believes it is so endemic the 
social security system could be recon- 
structed on the savings from a crackdown. 
Chris Smith, Labour's spokesman, eyes it 
as a source of extra spending. Peter Lil- 
ley has plans for savings of £L5bn a year. 

Yet even MPs on the Commons Social 
Security Committee admitted at the launch 
of their report yesterday that their figure 
of one in five claims being fraudulent pro- 
dudng a £2bn or more loss on housing ben- 
efit was at the upper end of the spectrum. 
Bui that fraud has been growing is scarcely 
in douhL The Government’s switch of 
housing subsidies from bricks and mortar 
to individuals on housing benefit has more 
than doubled rents in the growing private 
sector. Housing benefit is almost unique 
in that payments can be made direct to 
landlords for months at a time. The attrac- 
tions of that to organised crime and dodgy 
landlords arc obvious. 


A decade and a half of persistent and 
high unemployment may well have created 
a new culture of benefit fraud. The entre- 
preneurial skills that once would have gone 
into work in some cases go into making a 
decent living by ripping off the system. 

Fraud must be tackled. Nothing is 
more likely to undermine support for wel- 
fare payments than a widespread sense 
that taxpayers' money is being systemat- 
ically stolen. Many of the select commit- 
tee’s recommendations are sensible. But 
an element of hysteria is creeping into the 
discussion as one politician after another 
trumps the latest estimate of how much 
is being lost. And extremely careful 
thought needs to be given before gov- 
ernment considers loosening the require- 
ments of the Data Protection Act. There 
are a raff of other measures to tackle 
fraud - not least the new benefit card, 
improved data matching and investigation 
within the existing law, and increased 
home visits. A police state is no answer 
to the problems of a welfare state. 


‘Hey! This is fun ! 7 


■LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Hong Kong: Hurd urges cross-party unity Left-winger 

Cn- In hie Ortirln (it Dnkm ni^h Ika U TT~._ ..u. r. I 1 ■ hails Blair 


Sir: In his article (13 May) Robin 
Cook criticises Chris Patten for 
failing to visit Peking to discuss 
his proposals for a more democ- 
ratic Legislative Council (LegCo) 
before announcing them m Octo- 
ber 1992. The calculation, cl aims 
Mr Cook, was that Peking would 
be “sucked along in the slip- 
stream" and obliged to accept the 
arrangements as a fait accompli. 

As Foreign Secretary at the 
time, I can testify that there was 
no such calculation. No one 
imagined that China could sim- 
ply be bounced into accepting the 
proposals. They were just that - 
proposals. We made dear to the 
Chinese that we were willing to 
discuss them, and to amend them 
if necessary. We were careful to 
brief the Chinese about a week 
before Chris Patten announced 
the proposals publicly. 

"Was it, in retrospect, a miscal- 
culation for the Governor not to 
go to Peking in advance? I do not 
believe so. He and I thought 
about this carefully at the time. 
After exhaustive consultation 


with the political parties in Hong 
Kong in the s umm er of 1992, 
Chris Patten concluded that he 
had to share his thinking on the 
electoral arrangements with 
LegCo and Hong Kong before 
going up to Peking. There was 
intense interest in these elec- 
toral arrangements in Hong 
Kong. Tb have attempted to 
negotiate behind the back of 
Hong Kong people entirely in 
secret, maybe for many months, 
would have invited mounting 
criticism in Hong Kong. We couM 
not have sustained this in the 
Hong Kong of the 1990s, as we 
had found out in December 1991 
when LegCo had thrown ont an 
agreement on Hong Kong’s 
Court of Final Appeal negotiated 
in secret 

1 do not myself believe that an 
agreement on the elections would 
have proved possible even if the 
Governor had gone to Peking 
before LegCo. After all, we later 
had marathon talk* with China 
about the elections between April 
and December 1993. Those talks 


ultimately foundered because 
China was not prepared to sub- 
scribe to arrangements for the 
elections which we and Hong 
Kong regarded as free, open and 
fair. It was a disagreement which 
resulted not from our approach 
but from important differences 
with China on issues of principle. 

In the end, the Governor’s 
proposals were enacted into law 
nertat Westminster but by the leg- 
islature in Hong Kong. But it has 
been asource erf great strength to 
Hong Kong over the last four 
years that these proposals have 
enjoyed the support not just of 
the Conservative government, 
but of the Labour Party and oth- 
ers across the House of Com- 
mons. 

It is important for Hong Kong 
tfiat this united approach to the 
Hong Kong issue continues in the 
crucial remaining months of the 
transition. 

Douglas Hurd CH, MP 
(Witney, Con.) 

House of Commons 
London $W1 


Lessons Mitchell brought to the Spitfire design 


Sin Alan Clark’s corrections (let- 
ter, 11 May) of Jonathan 
Glancey’s article were welcome. 
But Mr Clark's daim that the 
Spitfire was an ingenious adap- 
tation to military use of Super- 
marine’s record-breaking sea- 
planes must not go unchallenged. 

Undoubtedly R J Mitchell 
applied important lessons 
learned from his racing aircraft 
when be designed the Spitfire. 
However, the similarity between 
the two is only superficial. 

The fuselage of the Spitfire is 
made up of sections bolted 
together with a separate tail unit, 
whereas the S.6 seaplane had a 
fuselage built as one piece includ- 
ing the large tad-fin. Amazingly 
this acted both os oil-tank and oil- 
cooler, from which lubricating oil 
was pumped back to the engine 
via further oil-coolers on both 
sides of the fuselage. Such an 
arrangement would put a war- 


plane at risk from a single bufleL 

The beautiful cantilever wing 
of the Spitfire is an integral part 
of the airframe, strong enough to 
withstand the speed and stress of 
combat, as well as thick enough 
to accommodate eight machine- 
guns besides the retracted under- 
carriage. The S.6 used a thin wing 
of uniform chord and section 
which had to be heavily braced 
with wires extending downwards 
to the huge floats and upwards to 
the fuselage. This whig doubled 
as a radiator. 

Mitchell's outstanding success 
with two very different designs for 
two very different puiposes puts 
him among the greatest aircraft 
designers of all time. 

Bob Torrens 
Bristol 

Sir. Alan G ark's reference to 
General Gall and was perhaps 
lU - advised- In his book The First 
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How to have your cake and wash with it 


I suppose today I should really be 
writing about the shock news about 
Michael Howard - the revelation ol' 
fresh evidence, ! mean, that suggests 
he should have been released from 
the Home Office years ago - but it 
is hard to write about Michael 
Howard in all this sunshine, so 
instead 1 propose to turn to some- 
thing more interesting and more 
important, namely, what to do with 
all those things round the home that 
have reached the end of their useful 
life hui which you haven't got the 
heart to throw away. 

In almost every soap dish in every 
house 1 know, for instance, there is a 
generous-sized cake of soap, and 
under that piece of soap there are one 
or two or more liny slivers from the 
previous pieces of soap which some- 
one hatbl V the heart to thrtw away, hid- 
ing under the big soap like snails 
under a stone. 

Is tiiis true of your house? 

I thought so. 

You come to the point, don’t 
you. where your piece of soap is too 
small to risk even taking into the 
bath or so tiny that you start mis- 
laying it in your armpit when in the 
shower, and you should by rights 
have sternly thrown it away, but 
Ihere is some part of you that says: 
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"Hold on! This little thing is pure 
soap! It is just as much soap as any 
other part of the cake! I will be 
infringing soap's basic rights if I 
throw this away! Also, there must be 
some use for it, if only I could think 
of it," and so you hang on to it and 
finally throw it away when it has 
become so soft and useless that it 
resembles more a bit of fish gut than 
anything else. 

(There was a time when people 
would collect ALL their little slivers 
of soap and press them into one new, 
multi-coloured ball. However, it was 
so slimy and kept foiling to bits so 
often that the idea was quietly 
dropped.) 

Today, however, ure have com- 
pleted a survey of the 10 most com- 
mon useless objects in the average 
household, that is. the 10 things 
people find hardest to throw away, 


and we have come up with new and 
exciting uses for them. So cut this out 
and embroider it on your kitchen 
walL 

L Empty matchboxes, or matchboxes 
that are almost empty except for used 
matches (see 5). 

Empty matchboxes are ideal for 
reusing as gift boxes. You know 
when you have a present which is 
small yet quite valuable, like an 
earring or stash of cocaine, and you 
feel silly wrapping it in wrapping 
paper? Convert a matchbox using 
that tiny decorative bit of left-over 
gift paper you thought you’d never 
need, to encase it in a new glittery 
exterior! 

2. Those useless slivers of left-over 
soap. 

They may look useless to you, but 
they are exactly the same size as the 
cakes of soap you get in hotels these 
days! Just put one in a matchbox 
newly converted to a gift box and 
place it in your guest room marked 
“Courtesy Guest Soap". Now you’ll 
never have to waste a proper piece of 
soap on a guest again! 

3. Little left-over bits of wrapping 
paper. 

For converting matchboxes (see I) 
or - even better - for wallpapering 
doll's houses. 


4. Corks from wine bottles. 

La the old days children used to use 
burnt cork to make up their faces. 
Why don’t they still? In our house- 
hold we also use corks to tie to the 
end of kitchen sink plug chains so 
that when the chain has snapped off 
from its fixture, as it always does, the 
little chain doesn't disappear beneath 
a gallon of unbearably hot or dirty 
washing-up water so that you can 
never again pull the plug out, but 
floats neatly to the top wailing to be 
pulled, like an aircraftman in his 
inflatable lifeboat patiently waiting to 
be rescued. Well, to be honest, we 
don’t, but I can see it would be a great 
idea. 

5. Small ; used matches. 

Ideal for using as an emergency 
eye make-up stick, as substitute 
Rawlplugs, as units for stakes at card 
games, for making into ladders for 
hamsters' cages ( using left-over den- 
tal floss as well, if you want to make 
it into a rope ladder), for converting 
into home-made cotton buds, for 
building huge models of St Paul's 
Cathedral, Houses of Parliament etc. 
(Just after they have burnt down. 
Otherwise, use clean new match- 
sticks...) 

Tin sorry - 1 shall have to hold the 
other five over till tomorrow. 


10 to 15 mph, but could perform 
steeper and tighter turns ... Our 
armament and ammunition were 
also undoubtedly better ” (Gal- 
land's assessment refers to the 
versions available in 1940.) 

John Allenby 
Farnham, Surrey 

Bupa’s duty to 
its members 

Sin Dr Loveday (letter, 13 May) 
has a duty to represent the inter- 
ests of consultants but Bupa, as 
a Provident Association with no 
shareholders, owes its prime duty 
of care to its members. It is, 
therefore, absurd to suggest that 
Bupa would promote any prod- 
uct that is hot advantageous to 
those members, both in terms of 
quality and competitive premium 
price. 

We have a good understand- 
ing of our members' require- 
ments and I am confident that 
members of the Bupa Health 
Fund will have easy access to 
hospitals of the highest quality. 
In the rare case that these hos- 
pitals do not have appropriate 
facilities, members will natu- 
rally be approved to go to the 
best hospital available, which 
may often be one of the NHS 
specialist centres of excellence. 

In summary, Bupa members 
will continue to be covered for 
appropriate treatment at quality 
hospitals which may- when nec- 
essary - indude NHS trusts, but 
it should be remembered that our 
members, as citizensof this coun- 
try, are also entitled to obtain 
their treatment under the NHS; 
this choice is fundamental and 
one which Bupa believes must be 
retained despite the pressures of 
the health care market. 

AJ Vallance-Owen 
Medical Director 
Bupa 
London WG2 


and die Last Gafland describes his 
encounter with Goring: “ T 
should like an outfit of Spitfires 
for my group!’ After blurting this 
out, I had rather a shock, for it 
was not really meant that way. Of 

the Mel09 to the Spitl^^bun 
was unbelievably vexed at the 
lack of understanding and the 
stubbornness with which the 
Command gave us orders we 
could not execute." 

This account must be seen in 
the context of his earlier com- 
parison: “The modem Vickers 
Supermarine Spitfires were 
slower than our planes by about 


Sir. Further to your report and 
editorial (13 May)* and as one of 
maity Labour MPS present for one 
in a series of discussions between 
Tbny Blair and his back-benchers, 

and as a left-winger, may I suggest 

that Labour, like any other party, 
would face very serious problems 
if it didn’t contain a variety of 
views, polkypriorities and the per- 
sonal differences which are part 
and parcel of any large and demo- 
cratic political organisation. 

Nonetheless, journalists are 
■' wont to exaggerate these nuances 
and differences. Personally, I 
very much welcomed the chance 
for a conversation with Tony 
Blair and to air my own views on 
policy and priorities. 

Other Labour leaders have not 
even tried to gauge the fe elings of 
the foot-soldiers andbeshouki.be 
congratulated for having done so. 

Harry Barnes MP 

(North East Derbyshire, Lab) 
House of Commons 
London SW1 

Destruction of 
Tito’s legacy 

Sin It is not that Croatia’s Pres- 
ident Franjo Tudjman wears glit- 
tering uniforms like the Yugoslav 
leader Tito (leading article; 
“Curbing Croatia”, 14 May) that 
should worry us. It is rather that 
Tudjman is playing a central role 
in destroying Tito’s anti-fascist 
legacy and adiievexnents. Tur- 
man’s regime has adopted the 
ideology of the Hitler-backed 
Ustashe puppet state of Ante 
PSwelic. 

That independent State of 
Croatia murdered tens of thou- 
sands of Orthodox Christians, 
Jews, Gypsies and Communists. 
It had a policy towards the Serbs 
of “convert a third, expel a third 
and kill a third". 

Tudjman expelled 200,000 
Serbs from their historic homes 
In Krajina. He has welcomed 
back fascists from exile includ- 
ing the last commander of the 
Jasencrvac concentration camp. 
Now he wants to desecrate Tito’s 
anti-fascist memorial at Jase no- 
vae by commemorating dead 
Ustashe there alongside their 
victims. 

Yet you advocate allowing 
ludj man's regime to join the 
Council of Europe. There should 
be no question of letting such a 
regime into any institutions of 
democratic Europe. 

Mdce Gapes MP 
(Telford South, 
Lab) 

House of Commons 
London SW1 

Labour control 
of Lambeth 

Sir I have lived in Lambeth for 
14 years. It is one of the most 
depressing boroughs in London. 
Nothing works, we are overrun 
with traffic, council staff are neg- 
ative about everything. May I 
point out to Jim Dickson (Letters, 
13 May) that Labour have con- 
trolled Lambeth all this tima, but 
the changes for which he claims 
credit have only started since the 
Liberal Democrats swept the bor- 
ough in the last local elections, 
giving them as many seats as the 
now reduced Labour group. 

Otherwise I don’t think Mr 
Dickson’s party would have 
changed its bad old ways. As a 
result of the mismanagement of 
Lambeth for so long, the council 
debt stands at approximately 
£L200 per household. 

Rosamund Weatherall 

London SW4 


Little point in 
fundholding 


Sir The leaked National Audit 
Commission Report (“Fund- 
holding: ‘GPs cannot cope' ", 13 
May) suggests that many fund- 
holding practices have produced 
little benefit for anyone apart 
from themselves. Our own sta- 
tistics from Devon would support 
this. 

Any benefits from fundholding 
must be pretty small, as 95 per 
cent of Devon fundholders’ con- 
tracts are with local Trusts, who 
provide exactly the same ser- 
vices to the patients of both fund- 
holding and non-fundholding 
GPs. Neither are the savings 
spent directly on patient care. 
This year 99 per cent of fund- 
holders’ savings in our district 
(£22^00 per practice) will be 
spent on practice buildings, fur- 
niture and equipment, for which 
non-fundholding GPs have to , 
pay out of their own pockets, t* 

Fundholding practices will also 
receive £35,000 per practice from 
outside funds for management 
and computers and be able to 
spend between £20,000 and 
£25,000 per practice extra on 
staffing. These are the reasons 
that many practices have become 
fundholders though they may 
not have told the National Audit 
Commission this. If you need a 
new computer you more or less 
have to become a fundholder 
these days. 

It is unreasonable that fond- 
holding practices can access large 
central funds while GP commis- 
sioning practices are unable to. It 
is also unreasonable that the 
practice and personal income of 
a GP should suffer because be 
chooses GP commissioning in 
preference to fundholding. Par- 
ticularly so when peer-reviewed 
research foils to demonstrate any 
consistent benefit to patients 
from fundholding and when the 
Department of Health continues 
to obstruct any serious research 
into GP commissioning. 

Dr Michael Dixon 
Secretary 
Mid-Devon Doctors 
GP Commissioning Group 
Cullompton, Devon 

Japanese firms 
in Britain 

Sin I believe that Peter FophamV 
article (15 May) on Japanese 
companies in Britain ignores sev- 
eral organisations, notably in the 
financial sector, that have been 
operating in London for decades. 
When the Tbkai B ank opened a 
London branch in 1963, compa- 
nies such as Marubeni and Sum- 
itomo Bank were already here. In 
fact Sumitomo was operating in 
London before the Second Worid 
'Wir, during which the company 
took an understandable break 
from its European operations. 
Mark Kobayashi-Hillary 
Treasury Department 
The Tbkai Bank Ltd 
London, EG2 

Black heroes 
of our century 

Sir: Donu Kogbara (Another 
View, 13 May) discusses whether 
black people in Britain should 
treat O J Simpson as a hero. Black 
people in Britain or any other 
country have no need to seek out 
further heroes when the two great- 
est men of this century are black. 

For courage, both physical and 
moral, intelligence, compassion^ 
and forgiveness Martin Luther* 
King and Nelson Mandela are 
unsurpassable. 

S Wild 
Leicester 
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One little s-word is hardly enough 

John Major took a gamble and said sorry - but only for the pain, not for the policies and broken promises 


Haa,-s“ga«as s&s$skcs: 

conditions, and partly by our own 
recent misjudgements*’. The great 
nuscar T ia 8es of justice produce com- 
pensauon but rarely, from court or 
politician, the s-word. Ni 


eiy of the past few years has certainly 
won them publicity. Their stark. 


-Yes it hurt Yes it worked.” - may not 
amount to a full-throttle grovel. But it 
was different enough and unexpected 
enough to be widely reported. 

Yet it was hardly revealing a state 
secret Everyone knows that the reces- 
sionary tax rises and the counter- 
inflationary policy hurt As to whether 
they “worked” or not there is a lively 
discussion to be had; but it’s the sort 
of thing you expea Conservative min- 
isters to say. So at one level, »he news 
was no news at all: “Tbries say obvi- 
ous and promise good times - no 
shock”. 

But those first three words were 
striking because they broke that 
ancient political taboo - never apolo- 
gise, never explain. Tb say sorry, or 
even to imply sorry, is reckoned an 
unacceptable loss of face. Politicians, 
regarded by many electors as self-serv- 
ing incompetents, seem to think that 
the slightest admission of frailly or 
weakness will destroy their psychic 
force-field. This taboo against apology 
spreads beyond politics. In private and 
domestic life, most of us are fre- 
^jpently saying sorry for something 
petty and sometimes for something 
big. We recognise failure as a constant 
part of our own condition (or if we 
don’t, we're probably unlivable-with). 
Never to apologise would be regarded 
as a pathological failure of awareness. 

But in government, politics, acade- 
mia and business there are unrelent- 
ing anti-apology codes. Rarely do you 
hear a chief executive tell the sbare- 


apologise when we have to forjhctnal 
errors but we rarely review our own 

mistaken judgements. 

In each case there may be a com- 
pelling-seeming reason for not apolo- 
gising; those nervy shareholders wait- 
ing to strike down a good managing 
“rector, the bubbling anger about Irish 
terrorism; fear of what competitors or 
tabloids would say; worry about a 


the cumulative effect is increased cyn- 
icism and a degraded public culture 
For politicians, there is the 
problem that the minute you a pnlngk^, 
there are rival party o rgani^tinnc anH 
shoals of media followers whose job it 
is to turn and savage you for that hon- 
est admission. And having star ted, 
where do they finish? 

WtU there be specific apologies for 
Black Wednesday, or for the broken 
tax pledges of 1992? Wffl there be 
apofogies to beef farmers for the 
early confusion of response? What 
about the gas industry investors and 
employees who entered the private 
sea or with such high hopes? (Read- 
ers can here continue the list at wilL) 

The Conservatives may be the only 
party that needs to say sorry for its 
recent actions in government. But 
going down this path could mean - 
why not? - Labour adverts apologis- 
ing for the party’s earlier views on 
nationalisation, income tax, Europe, 
nuclear weaponry, schooling and so 
on. It could mean liberal Democrats 



ANDREW MARR 


The Conservatives’ 
tactic is desperate, 
but not stupid 


running posters announcing: “Once 
we were as mitiy as a forestful of squir- 
rels. Sony, everyone. These days we’re 
trying to be bold and original 
instead-. ” 

Of course, if every party and indi- 
vidual politician howlea mea culpas far 
their past errors or acts of incompe- 
tence there would be no broadcast or 
parliamentary time left for any posi- 
tive messages. “Politics” would 
become a prey rniTfe nniaf cacophony of 
teeth-gn ashing, moaning and gar- 
ment-rending This would be startling 
and enjoyable for a while, but we 
would soon tire of it. 

Perhaps the best answer would be 
to declare an annual day of political 
amnesty, during which politicians 
admitted their 12-months-worth of 
hyperbole, weaselHng, half-truth, duff 
legislation and other deficiencies. On 
the following morning the papers 
would run with repentance. But noth- 
ing said then could be taken down and 
used by other politicians later. It 


would be a swift and final once-yeady 
purgation. . 

Dream on™ In the zeal world, the 
Conservatives’ tactic is desperate, but 
not stupid. They may not have 
expected the lurid and gleeful head- 

toil in bei^vfogfoq^^a credibil- 
ity problem that needs radical treat- 
ment, they are quite righL Simply 
attracting attention for a positive Tory 
message is hard enough; without some 
admission of frailty the party has no 
chance of being listened to. 

John Major's supporting arguments 
for the proposition that “Yes it’s work- 
ing” were a bit much, even so: the 
image of a courageous, unbending 
party striding forward, taking unpop- 
ular decisions for the greater good 
bears little relation to the catalogue of 
mishaps, policy changes and pre-elec- 
tion spending sprees that historians 
wQl record for 1990-96. It is an air- 
brushed photograph, sans resigna- 
tions, sans internal strife, sans quite a 
lot, really. 

In that, it is ordinary political 
rhetoric. And as to whether “it” is 
working, the various economic juries 
are out. Male unemployment rem ains 
high; growth relatively low, and though 
manufacturing productivity is good, 
output is less so. The Chancellor has 
been issuing warnings about the scope 
for tax cuts and higher-tb an -expected 
borrowing. Even assuming (as 1 do) 
that the money for an income tax 
reduction in November will be found 
from somewhere, this does not add up 
to an unvarnished picture of eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

Admitting past difficulties doesn’t, in 
short, lead on smoothly to happy 
assumptions about the future, unless 


there has been a change of government 
or tack. However sorry ministers mav 
be about the pain, real and political, 
they aren’t apologising (yet) for any of 
the potides that helped cause h. Apolo- 
gies are valuable in themselves; bui they 
are less valuable if they don't imply 
rethinking or a change in behaviour.' 

A more realistic alternative to the 
culture of apology described above is 
simply to try to brmg expectations and 
rhetoric back into line with reality - 
then the "Somes’* would be lesser and 
more plausible. 

For the Conservatives it may be too 
late this time round. The loud 
promises of a rich, law-abiding mate- 
rialist Eden - of wealth raS^iHing 
down the classes and generations, of 
Lawson’s “virtuous circle”, of the 
British miracle and the enterprise 
centre for Europe - have resounded 
for too long to be simply walked away 
from. One round of boardings shrug- 
ging “Yes it hurl” isn't enough to ban- 
ish the sense of let-down felt by mil- 
lions. But on the other hand, a longer 
and more abject apologia would 
merely make Blair’s case for him. 

Politicians should apologise for spe- 
cific mistakes - and the rest of us 
should forgive the odd mistake in pub- 
lic life, as we regularly forgive in pri- 
vate life. But the current Tory cam- 
paign is attempting to apologise for 
vastly inflated expectations, hubris 
and error in just three words. It is a 
tiny chirp of honest admission amid a 
dishonest, bombastic political culture, 
contributed to by all parties. The les- 
son is clean don't promise the earth, 
don’t exaggerate your power, don’t 
raise expectations. Because if you do. 
you will be found out, and when you 
are. a Saatdti “sorry” won’t be enough. 


The fall of forensic science? 


Charles Arthur puts a once-trusted 
craft under the microscope amid 
growing doubts about its reliability 


A s subtly as the tide, forensic sci- 
x\ence has come to pervade our cul- 
ture. Go to a film, tum on the televi- 
sion, pick up a book, and you will 
almost surely come across an example 
of the emit. This week’s real-life news, 
of the doubtscast 6ri 12 letrdrishi'coiH 
^actions by contamination of a piece 

equipment at a government labo- 
ratory, is only the latest occasion 
when the discipline has hit the head- 
lines. Forensic science stretches bade 
to the turn of the century, to Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle’s literary cre- 
ation Sherlock Holmes, whose laconic 
observations about peoples’ characters 
and habits were based on patterns of 
wear on their bodies and clothes. 

Nowadays, the language and facts 
of the discipline are part of our com- 
mon knowledge. It you commit a 
crime, your fingerprints could link you 
to the scene. If you shoot a gun, traces 
from the discharge will remain on your 
hands. If you handle explosives, 
residues will remain on your skin or 
surroundings* If your clothing touches 
somebody else’s, minute fibres will be 
swapped: a shadow of you remains on 
them, and of them on you. If you leave 
a hair at the scene of your crime, it can 
be analysed using DNA testing which 
will identify you uniquely from mil- 
lions of people. 

Today, the knowledge of such 
details is taken virtually for granted by 
police, barristers, TV viewers and the 
readers of detective novels. Patricia 
Cornwell’s character Kay Scarpett a is 
a forensic pathologist who is the key 
to the crime-solving. In the Seventies 
there was the American TV^senes 
Quincy MD, and, latterly in Britain, 
two TV series about forensic scientists: 
Dangafield and Silent Witness , (the tet- 
ter being a testament to the way that 
*6forensic science can, in effect, allow a 
'victim to accuse their killer from 
bevond the grave). 

’Countless TV detectives rely on the 
accuracy of forensic evidence which is 
never questioned. Thousands more 
books, both fiction and non-fiction, 
detail the accumulation of scientific 
facts into an edifice of evidence that 
pins down the perpetrator of 
But the central feature m ail these is 
the evidence’s unchallenged status. lt 
is science: and in the modem world, 
lhat means - by a syllogism we are onty 
dimly aware of - that it must te right- 

Ruth RendelL author of the Inspec- 
tor Wexford detective novels, says: 1 


don’t use much forensic detail, 
because I’m not very interested in it 
myself,” she says. "But yes, when I do, 
the assumption is that it would be 
right. Everybody, every reader and TV 
viewer, accepts that it would be right 
‘And ought to be right It might make 
an interesting subject for a novel if it 
was wrong.” One can hear the plot 
-forming already: Wexford Led Astray, 
perhaps. 

We accept the evidence easily 
because science has become knit so 
closely into our lives. Indeed, the 
processes used to cany out forensic 
tests are, technically speaking, routine. 

. If they were groundbreaking science, 
they would be open to too much 
doubt to stand up in court The cen- 
trifuge that was found to be contam- 
inated is a standard pieceof labora- 
tory equipment. “People treat those 
things terribly," says a friend who 
worn in a hospital laboratory. “You 
whack the samples in and spin ’em up 
and no one ever lakes much care of 
them.” Centrifuges are treated in lab- 
oratories like washing machines in 
homes with young children: long 
hours, little rest even less respect But 
they do the job. And the laboratories 
get their results, because the science 
is comparatively straightforward. 

But does our culture’s acceptance 
that so much detail can be accurately 
extracted from a few hairs and fibres 
mean that the modem jmy enters the 
courtroom with an easy grasp of the 
technicalities? “Certainly not," says 

Suggestions that 12 
cases might have led to 
wrongful convictions . 
have hit very hard 

Anne Rafferty QC> chairman of the 
Criminal Bar Association. "All it might 
do is to prejudice them into thinking, 
’Forensic evidence always solves it on 
the TV. When is it going to do that 
here?’ It won’t prepare them for dose 
cross-examination by the defence of a 
pathologist about the alternative ways 
that an injury might have been 
caused.” . , 

She recalls a recent case that lasted 
five days, during which five different 
expert witnesses were called The jury 



Amanda Burton, pathologist in ‘Silent Witness’ - one of television’s new forensic science stars 


readied its verdict in two hours. “The 
professionals were left gasping: the 
jury simply couldn’t have considered 
all the expert evidence in that time." 

The problem is that nobody knows 
wbat weight juries do give forensic evi- 
dence. The Contempt of Court Art 
prohibits interviewing members of 
juries about they way they reached 
their decision. “We need to know, 
though,” says Ms Rafferty. “We need 
a proper methodological study." 

However, Neil O’May, a solicitor 
who is a partner at Bindmans, com- 
ments: “Wfe know that juries really do 
listen to it. It has an air of impartial- 
ity and scientific method. The foren- 
sic evidence is a very, very important 
part of the case.” 

Bat the way that it is tested in court 
brings the worlds of law and science 
into a strange collision. Forensic sci- 
ence is a young discipline; the fart that 
fingerprints are unique was only 
pointed out in 1880. In contrast, our 


from a time when literacy was rare: 

people had to speak for themselves. 
Thus it stiS masts on the presentation 
of evidence in a courtroo m by a pier- 
son. The evidence cannot present 
itself; a witness must make it speak. 

Ibis can lead to the odd prospect 
of pathologists and scientists who are 


brilliant at their work, yet make pros- 
ecuting banisters groan inwardly 
because they cannot speak in the 
plain language that juries need. Some 
people think that this sort of confu- 
sion. caused by a surfeit of painstak- 
ing scientific detail from the prosecu- 
tion, first inclined the jury in the OJ 
Simpson trial towards an acquittal. Tb 
some independent experts watching 
the trial on TV, the weight of forensic 
evidence seemed incontrovertible. 

But perhaps the cross-examination 
of the DNA fingerprinting evidence 
- suggesting that a DNA match might 
not be as astronomically unlikely as 
the prosecution alleged - began to 
make the jury think that the test 
results were not as conclusive as they 
had expected. “It’s a perfect example 
of how we don’t know how much 
weight the jury gave to it," says 
Rafferty. 

Yet even there, nobody was sug- 
gesting that the evidence was wrong 
per sc; only that the prosecution was 
mistaken in its interpretation of what 
it meant. Yesterday’s suggestion that 
12 cases might have produced wrong- 
ful canvictioas hits very hard, because 
it undermines all our expectations 
about forensic testing “This is the 
most prestigious laboratory in the 
country. It was unimpeachable," says 


NeQ O’May. “Then we find from this 
report that, in effect, they went down 
to the Ministry of Defence car-boot 
sale six years ago [the contaminated 
centrifuge was bought in 1989, but was 
manufactured at least 10 years ago] 
and Jeff it heavily contaminated, in 
their tenns. Unless there’s a really 
impressive investigation into the pro- 
tocols. then there will be suspicion 
that this isn’t the only lab with this 
problem." 

There will be another effect. “Every 
forensic scientist who comes to court 
will be looked at in a different light 
after yesterday," O’May adds. “It has 
blown up the boffin.” 

The damage might be limited, but 
if this problem turns out to be wide- 
spread, the effect on forensic evi- 
dence’s place in the law could be as 
drastic as when it was discovered that 
suspects’ confessions were sometimes 
extracted with the toe of a police boot 

These days, we don’t entirely 
believe the police, and now we don’t 
entirety believe the scientific evidence. 
What is there left? “It’s not as drastic 
as that," says O’May. “It just needs to 
be done right" Bui even so, there is 
the worrying feeling that a little more 
certainty has been chipped away from 
the world. We can only wait and see 
how big a gap will be left. 


Awarding a books prize without doing the reading 

The judges forgot the new book on infectious diseases - then rewarded a si m ila r , lesser entry, says Tom Wilkie 


I 


magine. if y™ 

Ajustwon the PuiitzeHPnze m toe 

UmtcdStaiaforyoy^on“n^ 

infectious diseases: Ai&jaofa^r 
twig, Lyme’s disease, * 

virulent tubcreid«»s^^^J- 

book is a ddimtiveworkofrefera^ 
but a raiding good read at sam 

lSSw that it caught the 

^laasasag 

of the British Assoaa^to^ 
a j — • rtf Cs-k-nce. Evety aauy 


newspaper science correspondent met 

you then and all of them were pro- 
foundly impressed. Your took 
received rave reviews in the British 
press and extracts were serialised m 
a Sunday newspaper. ■ 

Last night, Britain’s Saence Book 
Prize - the apfyalCTt of the Bopter 

for science writing andworth«0,()(» 

- went to the author of a book on 
-new" infectious diseases: Aids, 
Ebola. Marburg, Lyme’s Disease, 
Legionnaire’s, virulent taberculosis, 
and so on- But not to you. The wm- 
Sng book has barely been mentioned 

foXe British daily press- The judges 

for the 1996 Rhonc^Foulenc prize for 


Science Books never- even considered 
your boot 

The book that so impressed the 
White House, the Pulitzer judges, and 
science writers in Britain is The Com- 
ing Plague by a feisty American 
woman, Laurie Garrett; the book 
that last night won the premier award 
for sdence books in Britain is Pktgu's 
Progress by another American author, 
Amo Karlen. 

Shortly after Ms Garrett’s book 
ram p out, her original UK publishers. 

Virago, went through an episode of 
internal bloodkiting in the course of 
which no one thought to enter her 
book for the prize. And no one in the 


judging panel itself^ or the adminis- 
tration of the prize, thought to bring 
her book to the judges’ attention. 

The Combignague has a dramatic 
intensity and immediacy, combined 
with monumental scientific detail 
and meticulous attention to factual 
accuracy. Hie reader’s attention is 
captured and sustained from the first 
words of the first chapter. “Karl 
Johnson fervently hoped that if this 
disease didn’t kill him soon, some- 
body would shoot him and put him 
out of his misery. The word ‘agony* 
wasn’t strong enough. He was in 
helL” The first chapter of Plague's 
Progress opens in more pedestrian 


vein: “This book is about new plagues, 
survival and the dance of mutual 
adaptation we cany on with our 
microbial fellow travellers." 

The omission of Ms Garrett's book 
even from consideration is a scandal 
of greater proportion than anything 
that has happened at the Booker. If 


the judges fluffed this one, do the Sci- 
ence Book Prizes themselves have a 
future? 

. The Coming Plague’ by Laurie Garrett, 
just published in paperback bv Penguin. 

£1150. 

Plague's Progress’ by Amo Karlen, 
published by Wctor GoUancz, £16.99. 


Excellence 
means inequality 

If Britain is to compete abroad, we 
must focus university funding on a 
special few, says David Walker 


E xcellence costs. To do first- 
class sdence, to extend the 
boundaries of knowledge is an 
expensive business requiring 
state-of-lhe-arl Jabs and 
libraries with holdings of the 
latest periodicals. 

But everyone can’t be excel- 
lent. The University of Derby 
cannot have a fine library: the 
University of Sunderland can- 
not have CD -Rom readers; the 
University of the West of Eng- 
land cannot have well-found 
labs. Or rather, if they did, 
what would become of the 
acknowledged first-rate sdence 
and scholarship undertaken at 
Imperial and University Col- 
lege. London, at Manchester 
and Leeds, let alone Oxford 
and Cambridge, as money is 
siphoned off in the name of 
equality for the rest? 

Universities have to choose. 
One option is to bifurcate, 
abandon the pretence that they 
are all basically' the same kind 
of place and accept lhat some 
belong to an elite. That’s a hard 
concept to swallow m the polit- 
ically correct worid of academe. 
But the time has come for 
Britain's dozen elite universities 
to say publicly what their lead- 
ers say privately: the price of 
excellence is inequality. 

Yesterday the Higher Edu- 
cation Funding Council for 
England published a report on 
postgraduates which it had 
commissioned from Manches- 
ter's vice-chancellor. Martyn 
Harris. It said pretty much the 
same as the tough report last 
month from a group of top 
engineers, medics, economists 
and h umaniti es scholars con- 
vened by the Royal Society. 
Quality depends on concen- 
tration. on funnelling research 
money to a smaller number of 
universities. 

Academics vote Labour, they 
hope that David Blunkett is 
poised to dash into the Depart- 
ment for Education and 
Employment and immediately 
increase higher education bud- 
gets. He won'L No conceivable 
British government over the 
next decade will increase 
spending on a unit basis. 

What that means is clear. 
Keeping a small number of 
British universities in the inter- 
national first division, able to 
hold their own with Stanford 
and Boston let alone Berkeley 
and Harvard, requires focusing 
the fag research money plus the 
money for computers and 
libraries on no more than a 
dozen universities. 

The choice is stark. Under- 
standably, ministers as well as 
the Higher Education Rinding 
Council for England want to 
fudge it. The HEFCE runs a 


complex system based on sep- 
arate streams of money for 
research and teaching.' The 
Government's medical, biolog- 
ical, physical and other research 
councils back specific projects, 
adding small sums in support 
the academic infrastructure of 
libraries and labs. 

The elite option means par- 
ing the research element back 
and directing it: it also means 
upping the firm of leaching 
money to the top dogs, because 
their unit costs are inevitably 
higher. The result is that the 
Derby’s and the Lutonsand ihe 
Northumbrias and the de 
Montforls (and the Keeles, 
Durfaams and Liverpool) will 
get much less for research. 

The elite option 
means increasing 
teaching money to 
the top dogs 


Next week, the governors of 
the London School of Eco- 
nomics will discuss an internal 
document arguing that “a mass 
higher education funding for- 
mula is not necessarily 'com- 
patible with the interests of 
research-led centres of acade- 
mic excellence”. LSE governors 
and the representatives of the 
other elite universities have to 
be prepared to break with the 
politically correct consensus 
and advance their claim while 
acknowledging this means a 
different and less glamorous 
destiny for the rest of the coun- 
try’s 120-odd universities. 

Everyone wants to avoid 
“pickling a list in aspic”, as Pro- 
fessor John Davies of Liverpool 
University puts it. He is an 
archaeologist who says the 
humanities, too, can only pros- 
per with more concentration of 
research funds. 

Somehow, over the next few 
years, our much-expanded 
higher education system has to 
be unpicked. Sir Ron Dealing's 
mini-royal commission due to 
report next year may make a 
start. Student loans are coming. 
So must greater selectivity in 
government funding, to cosset 
and protect ihc top dozen uni- 
versities. That is the price of 
international excellence and a 
distinctive British contribution 
to scientific progress. The alter- 
native to elitism is mediocrity. 

The writer will present 'Degree 
of Uncertainty’, a three-part 
series on the expansion of higher 
education cm BBC Radio 4 in 
August. 
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Peter Baring, the disgraced ex- 
chairman of the collapsed mer- 
chant bank yesterday rejected 
repeated suggestions by MPs of 
incompetence and negligence, 
saying he was Lhe unwitting 
victim of a deception that 
fooled everyone. "1 do not think 
we were greedy, stupid or idle." 
Mr B aring retorted under a bar- 
rage of questions at the Treasury 
Committee. 

Speaking with lengthy 
pauses, at times refusing com- 
ment on MPs’ remarks, Mr 
Baring said of himself and the 
bank's very top management: 
“We felt we were on our toes 
and the Bank of England felt 
the same. But we were de- 
ceived." 

Mr Baring, with Andrew 
Tuckey, former deputy chair- 
man of Baring, were giving the 
first public evidence on the 
crash of Britain's oldest mer- 
chant bank under nearly £900m 
of unauthorised derivative 
losses in February last year. 

Nervously twiddling his 
thumbs during the two-hour 
grilling Mr Baring rejected the 
notion that he held the mam re- 
sponsibility for failing to spot the 
actions of Nick Leeson, the 
Singapore trader. “1 know who 
I think were responsible. But I 
am not prepared to apportion 
responsibility for the insolven- 
cy. I share it with colleagues 


more directly involved in the 
management of Leeson but it is 
not appropriate for me to allo- 
cate responsibility between 
them." 

Confronted by an MP, with 
the Singapore investigators’ 
judgement that top manage- 
ment was gullible and naive Mr 
Baring retorted: “T think that is 
an absurd suggestion." He con- 
firmed he received a total re- 
muneration of £1 .25m in 1995, 
and Mr Tuckey £1 .95m, as Lee- 
son's fraudulent trading grew 
undetected. Asked whether be 
felt a moral responsible ty to pay 
some back to investors who lost 
in the collapse Mr Baring re- 
fused to co mm ent. 

Repeatedly stressing that 
they were hoodwinked, Mr Bar- 
ing insisted the sort of profits 
Leeson claimed to be deliver- 
ing were credible: “We had di- 
rect experience of a number of 
operations in the Baring group 
where substantial profits 
emerged quickly. What we be- 
lieved was that this business 
could not go on for ever but it 
was not inherently implausible." 

Questioned about the mas- 
sive transfers of funds from 
London to finance Leeson’s 
trades, $750m (£5O0m) in Feb- 
ruary alone, Mr Baring and Mr 
Tuckey said they had no detailed 
knowledge of the flow of 
money. 

"The exact numbers were 
not made available to us. No, 1 
did not seek to find out what the 


numbers were," Mr Hickey 
said. Mr Baring said he was not 
on that management commit- 
tee. "1 do know who is respon- 
sible for the loss but I won't 
comment on it." 

Both men said it was normal 
for large aims to be used for the 
sort of low-risk business that 
Leeson was meant to have been 
carrying ouL 

“We did ask the relevant 
questions. We asked them re- 
peatedly. It never occurred to 
us that the profit flow was spu- 
rious, it was not implausible," 
Mr Baring said. 

“On the face of it there was 
no reason to doubt Leeson’s re- 
porting I believe my eye was 
on the ball.” 

Mr Baring said there was no 
house rule that the back office 
which did the accounting, 
should be separated from the 
front office, which carried out 
the trading, because it is “some- 
thing so obvious you don't even 
think of saying it It is like 
telling a child not to walk in the 
middle of the road." However, 
the Rank of England and Singa- 
pore inspectors identified the 
confusion of back and front of- 
fice roles - Leeson had control 
of both -as the fatal flaw in Bar- 
ings' weak controls. 

Asked why this had been al- 
lowed to happen in Singapore 
and not been corrected, Mr Bar- 
ing said : “There were people 
on the ground in Singapore in 
a position to observe that, and 
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people elsewhere who should 
have known.” 

At the beginning of the hear- 
ing Mr Banng expressed deep 
regret for the collapse of the 
h ank that bore his family name: 
“It was the last thing I expect- 


ed. It was absolutely incon- 
ceivable. I was absolutely 
amazed." 

Mr Baring and Mr Hickey 
were earlier this year cleared of 
direct responsibility for the 
Baring's fiasco by the Securities 


and Futures Authority, but the 
City watchdog made ft dear that 
it was unhappy with die way this 
decision was seen. 

Mr Baring has retired from 
business life while Mr Hickey 
continues as a senior consultant 


for Barings under its new Dutch 
owners ING. 

Because die committee hear- 
ing lasted longer than expect- 
ed, Peter Norris, the former 
chief executive of Barings who 
was recently banned from work- 


£ Exact numbers 
were not made 
available to us. No, 
I efid not seek to 
! find out what the 
numbers were J 


ing in the City for three years 
and fined £10,000 by the regu- 
lator, and Geoffrey Barnett, 
former chief operating officer 
who was cleared by the regula- 
tor, were asked to return to give 
their evidence at a later date. 
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EU expects Britain to miss 1999 currency target 


SARAH HELM 
and DIANE COYLE 

The European Commission de- 
clared yesterday that the 1999 
target date for the single cur- 
rency is still realistic, but 
courted controversy by pre- 
dicting that France and Ger- 
many would meet the key 
economic target in time to 
qualify while the UK would noL 

According to the Commis- 
sion's spring forecasts, France 
and Germ any will have brought 
their budget deficits below 3 per 
cent of gross domestic product 
by the end of 1997. It puts Ger- 
many's deficit at 19 per cent 
and France’s at 3 per cent. 

However, the Commission 
predicts Britain will have a 
budget deficit oF 3.7 per cent. 


The suggestion that the UK can- 
not hope to qualify for the sin- 
gle currency is likely to irk 
Chancellor Kenneth Clarke. 

Some officials yesterday sug- 
gested the EU forecasts for 
France and Germany were not 
credible. Independent econo- 
mists also expressed scepticism 
about the Commission’s pre- 
dictions. 

Ian Harwood, an economist 
at investment bank Kleinwort 
Benson, said: “There seem to be 
some heroic assumptions about 
fiscal retrenchment in France 
and Germany." Stephen King at 
James Cape! said: “There is very 
little chance that those two 
countries will meet the target" 

The Commission assumes 
that the radical austerity plan 
proposed by Helmut Kohl, the 


German Chancellor, will be 
implemented. Its predictions 
also take into account budget- 
cutting measures in France. 
But they do not appear to in- 
corporate published British 
budget plans. 

' The Treasury’s last forecast 
pul the UK budget deficit at 2 
per cent of GDP in the 1997/98 


financial year. Its July predic- 
tion is likely to show that it will 
remain below 3 per cent even 
taking recent borrowing over- 
runs into account 
The Commission acknowl- 
edges that the economic fore-. - 
casts remain subject to 
“considerable uncertainties", 
warning that if efforts towards 


Estimates Forecasts Forecasts 



: : 1995 

1996 . 

1997 

France 

- 5.0 

V -4.2 

- 3.0 

Gennany 

- 3.5 

- 3.9 

- 2.9 

UK 

. - 6.0 

’ - 4.4 

- 3.7 


sounder public finances were to 
prove insufficient the results 
could be very different 
Germany and France have a .. 
long way to go. At the end of 
1996 German/sbudget deficit 
is expected to be staqdft>gai3.9,> 
per cent, while "the French 
deficit will still be 42 per cent 
Seven countries win have 
met the budget deficit test by 
1997, according to the Com- 
mission. Yves-thibault de SD- 
guy, the economics 
commissioner, said yesterday 
there would be a “significant 
number" of member states 
ready to go ahead in 1999. Un- 
der the Maastricht criterion 
for public debt, only three coun- 
tries would qualify by 1997, 
but the debt rule leaves greater 
scope for flexibility;. 


The Commission’s predic- 
tions defy the sceptics who be- 
lieve the 1 January 1999 target 
, date for the launch of monetary 
union cannot be met. Last 
month, foe Organisation for 
; Economic Co-Operation and 
Development said both Ger- 
many and trance would have 
budget deficits above the 3 per 
cent mark in 1997. 

However, the Commission’s 
optimism was tempered by 
gloomy predictions for eco- 
nomic growth. This year EU 
growth b expected to fall to only 
1-5 per cent, against a forecast 
of 2.6 per cent six months ago. 
Growth wffl accelerate to Z5 per 
cent in 1997. It reckons Britain 
will have the fastest-growing 
economy this year and next 
Comment, page 23 


Baby Bell man to 
take helm at C&W 


MICHAEL HARRISON 

Cable , & Wireless yesterday 
ended its six-month search for 
a new chief executive by ap- 
pom ting Dick Brown, an Amer- 
ican telecoms executive with 27 
years experience in the indus- 
try, to the post 

Mr Brown is-president and 
chief executive officer of H&R 
Block, parent company of the 
on-line network provider Com- 
puServe. Before that be held se- 
nior posts with a number of US 
telecoms operators culminating 
in the viceA± airmanship of the 
regional Bell company 
Ameritech Corporation. 

He succeeds Rod Olsen, who 


wasdrafted m as acting chief ex- 
ecutive last autumn after 
C&Ws chairman. Lord Young, 
and its chief executive, James 
Ross, were ousted following v 
boardroom bust-up. 

Mr Brown’s task win be to de- 
velop C&Ws strategy following 
the collapse of its £33bn merg- 
er talks with British Tfelecora. 
Prime issues are what to do with 
Mercury Communications, Lhe 
UK rival to BX and its Hu: East 
operations. ' 

Mr Olsen wfll become deputy 
chief executive with special re- 
sponsibility for developing in- 
terests in the Asia Pacific region 
where C&W has a 57.5 per cent 
stake in Hongkong Tfelecom. 
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Earnings pick-up mars 
dip in unemployment 


Railtrack allocation to 
Sids likely to be raised 


DIANE COYLE 

Economics Editor 

The number of people claiming 
unemployment benefit fell to its 
lowest for five years in April, 
while earnings growth picked up 
in February’ and March. 

The Government hailed the 
fall of 3,200 in the official level 
of unemployment to 2,183.500 
last month as further evidence 
of the success of its deregulation 
of the labour market. 

Emplcwment Minister Eric 
Forth said: "We have more of 
our people in jobs and fewer out 
of work than any other Euro- 
pean country." 

But Michael Meacher, bus 
Labour Party counterpart, said: 
“These figures show the decline 
in unemployment is rapidly 
petering oull" The BSE crisis 
would lead to more job losses in 
the next few months, he said. 

Even though the Treasury 


said the pay figures were con- 
sistent with a low-inflation out- 
look, the financial markets 
focused on the unexpected rise 
in underlying average earnings 
growth. It was revised up to 3.75 
per cent in Februaiy and the 
same in March. 

Traders in the futures markets 
arc now betting that base rates 
will climb half a point to 6.5 per 
cent by the end of the year. Their 
concern over yesterday’s figures 
follows the Bank of England’s sig- 
nal in its Inflation Report on 
Tuesday that longer-term infla- 
tion risks meant the cost of bor- 
rowing might have to rise. 

Unemployment fell by far less 
than its average of 13.500 in the 
past six months, but official sta- 
tisticians said it remained on a 
downward trend of about 10,000 
a month. A variety of special fac- 
tors meant last month's fall 
might have been understated. 

The proportion out of work 


for more than a year fell to 36 
per cent of the claimant total, or 
806300 people. This was the low- 
est for three years. Unemploy- 
ment amongst the under-24s 
feD by 64JXJ0 m the year to April 

The number of claimants 
rose in six regions of the UK and 
fell in five, in a posable early 
warning that the north-south di- 
vide might re-open. The biggest 
drop by for was a decline of 6JXX) 
in the South-east. 

The number of vacancies at 
JobCentres increased for the 
third month running. Some City 
analysts were also concerned 
about the upturn in average 
earnings growth. Underlying 
earnings have picked up in man- 
ufacturing and services since the 
new year, reflecting higher set- 
tlements and bigger bonuses in 
financial services. However, oth- 
ers said that increases below 
about 5 per cent did not pose an 
inflationary threat. 


PETER RODGERS 

Business Editor 

The Government is expected to 
raise private investors’ allocation 
of shares in Railtrack to between 
45 and 50per cent, after more 
than 500,000 retail applications 
had been counted by last nigfat 

Private investors had been 
promised a minimum of 30 per 
cent of the £1.95bn flotation. But 
advisers believe that with as 
much as £13bn of private cash 
chasing the shares interest 
should be strong enough to 
raise the allocation to between 
45 and 50 per cent. 

A big increase in the retail 
offer would underline govern- 
ment claims that the flotation is 
a success, despite the barrage of 
bad publicity and threats by 
Labour that if if gets into pow- 
er it will reduce the profitabili- 
ty of the privatsed owner of the 
rail network. Ministers are like- 


ly to say that the level of inter- 
est in Railtrack by the public 
confounds the critics. 

At the minimum level of a 30 
per cent allocation of the shares, 
retail investors would receive 
less than £600m worth and theft- 
part of the offer would be twice 
subscribed. 

There are already indications 
that the institutional offer is 
more than four times sub- 
scribed, and considerably more 
if the allocation is cut back to 
make way for retail investors. 

At these levels of demand the 
price is certain to be fixed at or 
near the top of foe 350p to 390p 
a share range on Friday evening, 
when the institutional sale is £ 
nafised. Private investors will re- 
ceive a lOp-a-share discount 
on the institutional price. 

There are likely to be intense 
discussi ons among government 
advisers about the exact level to 
which the retail allocation of 


shares be raised, which will de- 
pend on how far they think the 
institutional offer can be 
squeezed back without offend- 
ing international investors. 

If the institutions’ allocations 
are restricted and they are short 
of stock, ft could give a boost to 
the price when trading starts 
next Monday, which wiH give the 
Government more amnranitkm 
in the slanging match with 
Labour aver whether Railtrack 
is a good deal for investors. 

The exact number of appli- 
cations has yet to be deter- 
mined but with more than 
500,000 counted last night there 
were expectations of a total in 
the region of 550,000. Applica- 
tions look set to be a little over 
a quarter of the 1.9 million 
who registered in advance for 
special discounts. 

On past privatisation experi- 
ence, average applications are 
likely to be a little above £2,000. 
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Credibility question looms for monetary union 


I^£?^fwir K ^ fte ^ fc ^ Ilotb " I deL ‘ berate *y Stretched to reach the right 
nimish Rritam f«5^!P£ nental COI ? s P irac y t0 political oonchisioiis. Along the way the 


The Commission 
appears to have done 
little more than 
accept French and 
German assurances 
that borrowing will be 
below the 3 per cent 
ceiling, whatever it 
takes. This, of course, 
is not a forecast, but 
a statement of intent’ 


— -- - «xwkucr wunaemii piece of 
apparent victira^aUon to add grist to the 
^ 1 5fP ks v t0 a sldllfuJ feat of economic 
» r «astmg^ the European Commission has 
Predicted that the French and German gov- 

253?,!? e defidls below 3 per 

cent of GDP next year while the UK will be 
fa* whh 3.7 per OT.L 


of EC Brit-bashing, ft is actually more sub- 
tle than that 


T^c forecasters seemed to be accepting 
fcamy as far as Britain is concerned while 
ignoring it for the two main Continental 
powers. Clearly it is better for the Com- 
inission to strain our credibility than to rock 
the boat by saying that a dismal growth out- 
look means France and Germany will fail to 
qualify for the single currency either. 

Tb reach the conclusions ft has, the Com- 
mission appears to have done little more 
than accept French and German assur- 
ances tha t borrowing wiD be below the 3 per 
cent ceiling, whatever it takes. This, of 
course, is not a forecast, but a statement of 
intent. On the other han d, the Commission 
has rightly taken with a pinch of salt the offi- 
cial UK prediction that it can get borrow- 
ing on a path towards 2 per cent of GDP with 
a general election looming. At best we have 
an inconsistency of approach. The less char- 
itable view is that the forecasts have been 


Ctomnusaon hay a kn highlighted some of the 
pitfalls of the single currency timetable. One 
is obvious. The Governor of the Bank of 
F.ngland - by no means a bleeding-heart 
Keynesian - has recemfy expressed concern 
that the bid to cut government deficits in the 
sprint for the finish could send the Conti- 
nental economies into a spiral of slower 
growth and even bigger deficits. 

Another is the vexing question of where 
these budget cuts will be made. It is proba- . 
bly right not to admit yet that the 1999 start 
date will require either extraordinarily 
painful budget cuts or Euro-fudge on a mas- 
sive scale to allow enough countries to qual- 
ify for the single currency, lb do so too early 
would reduce the momentum that many 
countries need to bring down excessive 
government borrowing and restructure 
expensive social security systems. But the ; 
admission will have to be made sooner or 


tty, not for the present generation of 
investors anyway. Scarcely a week seems to 
pass without news ofsome massive new elec- 
tricity share buy-back or takeover bid The 
way things are going, the industry wfll soon 
have repaid its entire capital - which for the 
five to six years it has been in the private sec- 
tor is not bad going. With the benefit of hind- 
sight it is dear that both the regional elec- 
tricity and power generation companies 
could have oeen privatisated with much 
high er levels of debt 
Power Gen's buyback proposals an- 


the way. PowerGen insists that the buy-back 
net wiU be spread as widely as possible, but 


there seems not much doubt that most Sids 
will be left out of the action. They will prob- 
ably also stfll be there, naivety believing this 
a nest egg they can safely luck away and far- 


ceur the amount of capital this particular 
company has brought back since privatisa- 


tion. all of it at considerably higher prices 
than the knock-down level at which it was 


to tighten viciously around this industry in 
a few years’ time. AJ1 those arguments 
about the eaxnings-enhancing power of 
share buybacks, their ability to deliver a 
more efficient capital base, etc, etc, no doubt 
have their meaning and place, but the fact 

of the matier is that the special dividend pay- 
ment, paid to all, is still by far ike most equi- 
table way of paying back capital. 


than the knock-down level at which it was 
sold. On top of that, investors will have re- 


ceived 65p a share in dividends taking into 
account the present year’s bumper payout. 


later. If it is left too late the project of mon- 
etary union will be destroyed tty its lack of 
credibility. 


account the present years bumper payout 
For the present generation of shareholders 
at least electricity is proving a fabukms in- 
vestment But if gas and BT is anything to 
go tty, it will not always be so. Clare Spot- 
tiswoode-iype regulation - possibly in per- 


A whole new world of 
social security risk 


I t is hard to picture Peter LiUey queueing 
up at the local post office to claim his state 


Time running out for 
power shareholders 


son as well as tone (for it is hard to see the 
present incumbent Professor Stephen Lit- 


is indeed what the regulator’s new pricing 
proposals add up to - in the electricity indus- 


tlechild, surviving a change of government) 
- is only a matter of time. 

The message for investors is get out while 
the going is so good. Which is precisely what 
the big tax-exempt funds wflfbe doing the 
moment PowerGen launches its buy-back, 
taking in a handy 20 per cent tax credit along 


Xup at the local post office to claim his state 
pension using one of the blue-and-gold smart 
cards he was proudly holding aloft yester- 
day as the Government trumpeted its latest 
drive to eradicate social security fraud. 

It is also difficult to imagine that I CL and 
the other private sector partners in this par- 
ticular venture will find it quite the little mon- 
ey-spinner that the headlme figures suggest. 
'Hie Post Office Counters Automation Pro- 
ject, as it is known, is the latest example of 
what can be done under the private finance 
initiative. This is a wheeze for transferring 


risk from the public to the private sector at 
the same time as transferring a good deal of 
government costs from the pot marked 
capital expenditure today to the one marked 
current expenditure tomorrow. 

The actual capital sum involved in buy- 
ing the hardware, installing it and then train- 
ing subpostmaslers in using it Is only about 
£200m. But in order to make the project look 
like another big leap forward for the PF1 the 
figure of £lbn was conjured out of the hut. 
This is the total revenue that could accrue 
to I CL and its partners over the cighi-vcar 
contract concession. 

That could prove a tall order, li depends 
on people not deserting the Post Office in 
droves and having payments such as child 
benefit and pensions paid direct into their 
bank accounts. It also depends on the 
smart-card technology attracting a whole 
range of other revenue from the payment of 
television licences to utility bills. 

It also depends on unscrupulous claimants 
not finding a way to cheat the svstem - since 
all such fraud risk will be down to the 
operators. 

Finally it depends on the technology 
working to specification and on time. In this 
respect the £100m project to overhaul the 
National Insurance computer iwsicm is far 
from heartening - the project is already 
months behind schedule, resulting in£12m 
in penalty payments so far. 

That, we are told, however, is what the PR 
is all about - risk transferal. 


PowerGen mulls plans 
for £1.5bn expansion 


MICHAEL HARRISON 


PowerGen is prepared to spend 
up to £1.5bn on an acquisition 
outside the UK electricity in- 
dustry if it is blocked long- 
term from buying a regional 
electricity company, chief ex- 
ecutive Ed Wallis said yesterday. 

He also disclosed that Power- 
Gen may dispose of its SO per 
cent interest in the North Sea 
gas joint venture Kinetica, 
which ran up losses of £37m last 
year on tafce-or-pay contracts 
with North Sea suppliers. 

Mr Wallis, who takes over as 
chairman shortly from Sir Colin 


Southgate, said it remained 
POwerGens preferred option to 


POwerGen’s preferred option to 
expand its UK electricity oper- 
ations before the opening up of 
the domestic market in 1998. 

However, if it was prevented • 
from doing this by regulatory 
obstacles then PowerGen had 
other strategies which included 
overseas expansion or acquisi- 


tion within the UK Some ana- 
lysts have speculated it might be 
interested in a water company. 

PowerGen also re-iterated 
that it did not plan to go ahead 
with the sale of two power sta- 
tions to the Hanson-owned 
Eastern Energy until it bad re- 
ceived “regulatory clarity" from 
the industry regulator Professor 
Stephen Iittlechild. 

PowerGen put the plant dis- 
posal on hold after its bid for 
Midlands Electricity was 
blocked by the President of 
the Board of Thade, Ian Lang, 
on the advice of Professor 
Littlechild. 

Mr TOdHs said’ “It is impor- 
tant we get some dear indica- 
tion what regulatory impedi- 
ments they saw which blocked 
the deal because otherwise we 
’ate left believing the decision 
was reached for political rea- 
sons.” 

He said it would be a “very 
simple thing to resolve” ana 


only required Professor Lit- 
tlechQd and the Government to 
explain the ground rules for 
competition in electricity gen- 
eration and supply. 

He was speaking as Power- 
Gen unveiled a 26 per cent in- 
crease in pre-tax profits to 
£687m ana a 40 per cent in- 
crease in the dividend and con- 
firmed that it intends to buy 
back 10 per cent of its shares at 
a cost of about £400m. 

PowerGen warned, however, 
that difficult trading conditions 
experienced by Kinetica, which 
is jointly owned with oQ group 
Conoco, meant it was consid- 
ering whether to dispose of its 
half share or renegotiate its gas 
supply contracts in light of the 
problems caused by the collapse 
in spot prices. ' 

Half the £37m loss that Paw- 
exGen booked last year was due 
to actual trading losses and 
half was a provision for future 
losses that could be identified. 



Minute’s 
silence at 


Shell agm 



dnim: protestors outside the Shell meeting yesterday Photograph: PtHfip Meech 


OFT attacks code of P&O wants ban lifted 
mortgage conduct on ferry merger talks 


nic cicum 


John Bridgeman, dirotor-gen- 
eraJ of the Office of Rur Trad- 
ing. yesterday attacked a 

j mn Hmoi> Imdine code 


borrowers ■wfll receive unbi- 
ased advice on the loans they 
are taking out 
However, Mr Bridgeman told 


TOM STEVENSON 

City Editor . 


nowevea, ivu *** J w y v . 
delegates at the Bunding Soci- 
eties Assodation’s annual con- 

e — RimiinohaTn 




01 conauci IL1I a 

comings’’ that risked luriungits 

proposals into a dead letter. 

Mr Bridgeman claimed mat 
the code’s most serious failing 
was the absence of any ranctiqns 
against lenders that flout its 

pI Hea]^attackL*d the code for 
not ensuring that mfojmmion 

■SSSfifi^g 
: S5CSW» 

; “3Kr%« mortgage tor 


fcrence i fl • Birmingham 

yesterday that while he was 

^ ii . “-m. — — ■ 


yeSiciuaj 

generally in favour of self-reg 
ulation tty mortgage lenders 
there were several issues that 
still needed to be ironed out 
-The CML code of conduct 
is exceptionally good news. 
Though I am pleased at the at- 
tempt to promulgate best prac- 
tice in the marketing of 


Lord Sterling yesterday stepped 
Op his efforts to secure gov- 
ernment approval for merger 
talks between P&O and Siena 
Sealink, writing to Ttade and In- 


jL***?Fwony because the bor- 
w rower -may perhaps te. to 

.•ass-*-® 

duct was published Jjj* 
the Council of Mj«gg£ 
Lenders. Its aim fa to ensure mat 



jvfeanwmie, wooiwwiBiw-- 
ing Society moved 
qu ell doubts over its £3birflola- 


Kkfift Benson, WiU jam 
Woolwich next month. 


for a 15-year-old restriction on 
talks to be lifted. - 

The P&O chairman denied, 
however, that the talks were a 
prelude to an imminent tie-up 
between the company’s cross- 
Channel operations and 
Sealink’s- Both services have 
been Mi hard by competition 
from the Channel tunned, which 
has taken 40per cent of cross- 
Channel traffic. 

In the letter, Lord Sterling 
said: “The Channel tunnel has 
had, and wall continue to have, 
a profound and irreversible ef- 
fect ’on the market". A spokes- 
man for the Department of 
Trade and Industry .said Mr 
I ang would make a decision “in 
I due course”. 

P&O said two weeks ago 


that it would be seeking to 
have the restrictions lifted They 
date back to 1974 when the 
company agreed not to discuss 
fares or co-operation with rival 
ferry operators. It asked for the 
undertaking to be cancelled 
three years ago but had Its re- 
quest turned down. 

The Government said at the 
time h would have to wait un- 
til data on the Channel tunnel's 
effect on the feny operators was 
available. P&O said it now was, 
having started last month to 
publish a quarterly review of its 
traffic figures. Those showed a 
17 per cent decline in P&O’s 
ferry traffic compared with a 
year earlier. 

• Commenting on his request. 
Lord Sterling said; “The tunnel 
has a major share of cross- 
Channel traffic. This has com- 


pletely transformed the market 
In addition, competition law in 
both the UK ana Brussels has 
developed in such a way as to 
make the undertakings redun- 
dant. There is an overwhelming 
case for them to be removed." 


SIB seeks help on opt-out pensions 


PETER RODGERS 

Business Editor 


Kinetica was formed in 1990 
and has grown to become one 


suppliers with more than 9,000 
industrial customers and about 
10 per cent of the commercial 
gas market. It made profits in 
1993 and 1994 but the sharp fall 
in spot prices - which are now 
around lOp a therm - had re- 
sulted in heavy losses in 1995. 

The headline pre-tax profit of 
£687m included exceptional 
credits of £12 lm resulting from 
the release of provisions for 
long-term liabilities that are no 
longer required. At the operat- 
ing level, profits increased by a 
more modest 4 per cent, from 
£545m to £566m. The increase 
in the total payout for the year 
to 21p reduces dividend cover 
from 33 to 2.7 times earnings. 

PowerGen said it would at- 
temptto make the share buy 
back accessible to as many 
shareholders as possible. 

Comment, this page 


The Securities and Investments 
Board yesterday asked the in- 
surance industry to give volun- 
tary help to up tol50JX)0j)eople 
who have been hit financially af- 
ter contracting out of the State 
Earnings Related Pension 
Scheme. 

Their total losses may be up 
to £3&a but this compares with 
gains of as much as £10bn for the 
rest of the 53 million people who 
opted out of Serps and invest- 
ed the generous Government re- 
bates in personal pensions. 

The decision to go for vol- 
untary help is a sharp contrast 
with SIB’s approach to the 
wider personal pensions crisis 
over mis-selling, where firms 
have been ordered to make pay- 
ments to compensate victims 


who had been wrongly trans- 
ferred into private pensions. 

Six banks that sell pensions 
as well as a number of large in- 
surance companies such as the 
Prudential gave firm backing to 
the proposal by Sir Andrew 
Large, chairman of SIB. 

The British Bankers' Associ- 
ation Bancassurance Group, 
representing Abbey National, 
Barclays, Lloyds TSB, Mid- 
land, Nat West and Royal Bank 
of Scotland, said members 
would waive future flat-rate 
charges for the problem pen- 
sions identified by SIB. 

Sir Andrew made dear that 
if there were any recalcitrants 
in the insurance industry who 
refused to help he would pub- 
lish their names. 

He added that his voluntary 
plan did not dose off cus- 
tomers' option of complaining 


formally to SIB if they got no 
satisfaction. But he expected 
most companies to comply. 

SIB said research by actuar- 
ies had shown the Serps prob- 
lem to be surprisingly limited in 
scope compared with mis- 
selling of personal pensions. 

The mam reason is the gen- 


insurancc companies. These 
fees ale into the capital value of 


those personal pensions which 
were funded mostly or entirety 


erosity of the Government’s re- 
bate for opting out, which is 


worth an average £1,000 each for 
those who have not opted back 
in, and probably £l0bn in total 
to nearly 55 million people. 

This is the additional value of 
their pensions created by in- 
vesting the rebate, compared to 
the value of staying in Serps. 

The Government’s 6 per cent 
rebate for opting out was 
topped up with an additional 2 
per cent and this package act- 
ed as a financial cushion against 
the high fees charged by some 


were funded mostly or entirely 
by the rebate. 

The generosity of the rebate 
limited the number who lost 
money by contracting out to be- 
tween 43,000 and 238,000 peo- 
ple, according to research for 
SIB by the actuaries Alexander 
Clay & Partners. Their losses 
were between £10m and£38m. 

SIB’s best estimate is that the 
number of people who lost 
money is unlikely to be above 
150,000 of the 55 million who 
contracted out. 

The losses were mainly in- 
curred by younger people on 
low incomes or who became un- 
employed, and whose private 
pensions were mainly or whol- 
ly made up from the Serps 
rebates. 


Fidelity 


Asian Values PLC 


A minute’s silence was held 
yesterday during Shell's annu- 
al general meeting in memory 
of the author Ken Saro-Wwa 
and nine other human rights ac- 
tivists executed by the Nigerian 
military regime last year; writes 
Palridc Tooher. 

Responding to a request from 
a shareholder Shell’s chair- 
man John Jennings agreed “to 
pause far quiet reflection in the 
spirit of reconciliation 7 ’ at the 
meeting at tbe Queen Elizabeth 
II Centre In London. 

Shell is the main foreign oil 
producer in Nigeria and its 
dealings there have come under 
increased scrutiny since tbe 
Ogoni leaders were hanged in 
November 

Mr Jennings* highly unusu- 
al gesture was very much in 
kipping with the snhdntd mood 
of the meeting, which in the past 
has been disrupted by environ- 
mental, human rights and anti- 
apartheid groups. 


Placing and Offer for Subscription sponsored by 
Kleinwort Benson Securities Limited 
of up to 130,000,000 Ordinary Shares of 25p each 
(with warrants attached on a 1 for 5 basis) 
at lOOp per share payable in full upon application 


Up to 130,000,000 Ordinary Shares (with Warrants 


attached) are available directly to the general public 


Fidelirr .Aiim Values PLC. is a iuw 
miesmu'm irusr company tt ith an m vestment vkjec a'tv 
in acfiieve long-term capital gruui/t iftrouo/i 
mrettinem principally in tfie stncfcmarfceis of i he 
.Asian Region (excluding Japan). 


under the Offer for Subscription. Applications must 


be made on Application Forms contained in the the London Stock Exchange, Capel Court Entrance, 


Prospectus or Mini Prospectus and must be for a off Bartholomew Lane, London EC2N 1HP (fur 


minimum of 2,000 Ordinary Shares (with Warrants collection only), and up to and including 5rh June 


attached) and thereafter in any multiple of 1,000 1996, the latest date for receipt of applications and 


Ordinary Shares (with Warrants attached). The payment in full under rhe Offer for Subscription, 


latest time and date for receipt of applications and 


payment in full under the Offer for Subscription is 


12.00 noon on 5th June 1996. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained during 


Fidelity Investments International 
Oakhill House, 130 Tonbridge Road, Hildenborough 
Tonbridge, Kent TN 1 1 9DZ. 


normal business hours on any weekday (public 


holidays excepted), up to and including 17th May 


Kleinwort Benson Securities Limited 
20 Fenchurch Street, London EC3P 3DB. 


1996, from The Company Announcements Office of 


IfilhMjy ]<N6 


IncrapontteJ and rcgittcrej »n England and Wain under the Gmrtinin Act 1 985, WRirtcred mi. *1 ^ tf - 

This notice u issued in cwiipliunce with die rAjuiremem* of the LmJnn Stock Exchange Limned Ifhe "LonJw Stuck ExchantSe - ). ty J, 
not constitute an iitviiatum or offer to any pcivm to sukcrihe for nr purchaM: any securities. The rnwprcni*- Hating *“ Fidelity Awan Values 
PLC was ptihlfshed on 1 5rh May J 99& 

Application has. been made in the London Stock Exchange lor all of the Ordinary Shares and Warrant* ni Fidelity Asian Value* PLC, W>wJ 
and to be issued pursuant to the Placing and Offer fir Subscription, to he admitted m the Official Lb*. It w expected thsu <cuch admission W jU 
become effective and that dealing in the Ordinary Shares And die Warrants will commence sepaniclv I ^ J ,uw l^fc, 
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Argyll sees more growth in store 

The Investment Column 


The Cassandras have been saying for 
years that UK supermarket groups are 
facing saturation, but the hard evidence 
remains thin on the ground. The lat- 
est problems of Ssunsbuiy and Kwik 
Save appear self-inflicted and Argyll, 
owner of Safeway, remains confident 
there is still plenty of scope for new 
superstores in the home market. 

Certainly, yesterday s results for the 
year to March show few signs of slow- 
down at the owner of Britain’s third- 
iargest food store chain. 

The figures were distorted by some 

one-offs, but an underlying profits rise 

of 7 per cent to £401 m was a creditable 
achievement in a year that has seen 
thousands of job losses and a complete 
upheaval in the business. More im- 
portanly, after five years of rises av- 
eraging 0-2 per cent a year, like-for-like 
volumes shot up 4.7 percent in the core 

Safeway chain last year. There has been 
no let-up into the new year, either, with 
like-for-like sales 6-1 per cent ahead 
in the first six weeks. Clearly, Argyll's 
drive to win customers is working. It 
has selectively cut prices, its ABC loy- 
alty card rolled out last autumn is held 
by nearly 4 million customers and it has 
taken the initiative on innovations 
such as dry-cleaning, self-scanning at 
checkouts and creches. 

The latest move to bring the group 
name and the Presto chain under the 
Safeway umbrella is the logical con- 
clusion of these efforts to focus on and 
build the key brand- It all looks emi- 
nently sensible, but supermarkets are 
clearly having to work much harder to 
hold their own and Argyll's room for 
manoeuvre is becoming more con- 
strained. 

Last year’s sales rise was won at some 
cost to margins, which fell 0.1 per cent 
to 6.9 per cent at Safeway. Cost sav- 
ings could not quite offset the 1.1 per- 
centage point hit as a result of “fiercely 
competitive market conditions’’ and the 
loyalty card launch. Those competitive 
pressures show no sign of letting up. 

Meanwhile, the group's store open- 
ing programme continues to deceler- 
ate. Sixteen or 17 a year will now be 
the norm, compared with 26 as recently 
as two years ago, while capital expen- 
diture will fall from last year’s £46 1m 
to under £400m by 1993. 

Emphatically ruling out any adven- 
tures overseas A la Sainsbuiy and 
Tesco and with cash neutrality im- 
pending next year, Argyll seems inex- 
orably being driven to use its spare 
capital to buy back shares. It is there- 
fore significant that it has already de- 
cided to raise its request to 
shareholders for authority for share 
buy-backs from 4.4 to 10 per cent. If 
profits rise to £455m this year, the 
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shares, down 3p at 340p, stand on a 
lowly multiple of 12 and look a low- 
risk bet on the sector, even if growth 
is never again likely to match die heady 
rates of tiie 1980s. 


Astute work 
at Greenalls 


Greenalls has been one of the stock 
market's brightest success stories thus 
far in the 1990s. From sleepy family- 
run brewer, with an antediluvian share 
structure to boot, the company has 
taken just five years to become one of 
the coimtxy’s leading leisure businesses, 
a dominant pub owner and a member 
(just) oftheFT-SE 100. 

Like Whitbread, it read the runes as- 
tutely in the wake of the 1989 beer or- 
ders and realised that the future of beer 
lay in how it was marketed not brewed, 
retailed not manufactured. That judge- 
ment informed the acquisitions of De- 
venista in 1993 and Boddingtons last 
year, two companies that had come to 
the same conclusion themselves. 


Half-year figures to the end of 
March confirmed that the second, 
and larger, of those deals is bedding 
in nicely. Pre-tax profits of £79.6m, 41 
per cent ahead, received a big kkfc from 
Boddingtons, but the underlying pic- 
ture, snowing profits 11 per cent 
higher, remains encoura ging . 

Reassuringly, the deal failed to dent 
earnings per share, which ended the 
half 10 per cent better at 16p, and the 
dividend was increased by 8 per cent 
to 6 . 22 p. 

Why the shares should have fallen 
yesterday, by 20 Jp to 590 Jp, is there- 
fore something of a mystery, although 
after Greenalls’ strong run over the past 
IS months, during which it has out- 
performed the market by 16 per cent 
and entered the top flight, a pause for 
breather was to be expected! 

Despite unquestioned success in 
ma n a ging pubs, pushing beer sales 
through art attractive, higher-mar gin 
food offering, and making a decent fist 
of tenanted outlets, the market beeps 
finding things to worry about. 

Profit growth in managed inns, at 7 
per cent last year, was less than even 
the troubled Allied Domecq claimed 


earlier this week, and there is nagging 
doubt that Greenalls is rather better 
at spending cash than generating iL 
Arguably, however, those ooooeros 
are factored into Greenalls’ share 
price, which, on the basis of forecast 
profits this year of £L50m, trades on 
a price-earnings ratio of 15. That is (me 
of the few opportunities in this sector 
to invest at anything like a market rat- 
is reasonable i 


ing and , 


ivalue. 


Argyll : at a glance 


Market value: £3.88bn, share price 340p 


5-year record 

Turnover (£bn) 
Pre-tax profits (Em) 
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1994 

1995 

1996 
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Can Tadpole 
jump higher? 

Has the tide turned at Tkdpole Tech- 
nology? Yesterday the shares, among 
the most volatile and popular on the 
stock market, rose 6p to 59p as the 
computer laptop specialist released in- 
terim results showing a reduction in 
pre-tax losses from £5.9m to £1.7m. 

The shares been sinking fast 
since computer giant IBM pulled the 
plug on selling Tadpole’s computer note- 
book and ambitious sales and profit 
forecasts were missed by a country mile. 

From a high of 440p just 18 months 
ago, Tkdpole plummeted to an all-time 
low of 43p before stabilising. Bat with 
the company apparently swimming 
back into the black- if not this year then 
perhaps in 1998 - investors may be 
tempted to back its world-beating tech- 
nology and take the plunge at these lev- 
els. They should look before they leap. 

A lot is also riding on Alphabook, 
the world's most powerful notebook 
computer which was developed with 
Digital of the US. First customer ship- 
ments took place in February, but it 
is far too soon to know whether rev- 
enues will matdi the hype. That is Tad- 
pole’s bask problem; it has yet to show 
it can manufacture volume products at 
the right price and sell them at a profit 

Tadpole’s ability to spring unpleas- 
ant surprises is another concern. For 
example, second-quarter revenues of 
£6m were actually £lm below first- 
quarter sales. Tkdpole blamed the 
shortfall on delays with a board man- 
ufacturing contract, but shareholders 
could be forgiven a sense of defi vu. 

All of Which suggests Thdpole will 
struggle to ever make the substantial 
profits that would justify a much high- 
er share price. Thie, shares in Psion, 
another British company to claim 
world leadership in portable comput- 
ers, sprouted wmgs m the last year. 

But in a sector where products en- 
joy short life-cycles, Thdpole win have 
to move far more nimbly to realise its 
undisputed commercial potential Best 
watched from the edge of the pond. 



City Diary 

John Willcock 
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Only people living on Mara 
could have failed to see the 
cute TV ads by Safeway star- 
ring Harry the four-year-old, 
whose innermost thoughts 
are spoken by actor Martin 
dunes, be of Men Behaving 
Badly fame. 

On Tuesday Safeway own- 
ers Argyll unveiled a new se- 
ries ofads. When MoBy met 
Harry, introducing an equally 
cute three-year-old girl Col- 
in Smith, Argyll chief execu- 
tive, was delighted to cavort 
with the ltids for tire launch 
of the campaign at the corn- 
parry’s Camden, London, 
branch. The company re- 
structuring 18 months ago 
means Safeway accounts for 
93 per cent of operating 
profits - so Argyll will re- 
name itself Safeway follow- 
ing this year's agm. 

Not all is sweetness and 


spies tells us that, away : 
the cameras. Hairy is “a bit 
of a prima donna, a right lit- 
tle Lord Fauntleroy”. A nat- 
ural actor, in feet. 

Congratulations to Salomon 
Brothers’ newly appointed 
senior G erman economist in 
Frankfurt, Gemot Nerb. 

“We are delighted to wel- 
come Mr Nerb as a member 
of the team,” said his new 
manag in g director, Kennit L 
Schoenholtz. Nerb ’n Kennit 
-there must be a TV series 
there somewhere. 

Ttaming people down for a 
hank loan can be a tricky 
business. With the onset of 
the Data Protection Act it’s 


gettn 

clays 


tting even trickier. Bar- 
Bank dominates the 
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Knees-up: Colin Smith with child stars Harry and Molly 


small business lending mar- 
ket in the UK, along with 
NatWesL 

Yesterday Barclays 
launched its lending adviser 
system, designed to help 
branch managers make loan 
decisions. The general idea is 
you tap in all the various 
numbers about the company 
and the answer pops out at 
the end. 

The human factor rears its 
ugly head, however, with 
something called the “ethics 
box”. This is the part of the 
paperwork where the bank 
manager has to rate the 
management under a series 
of headings, in descending 


Deutsche Morgan Grenfefi was doing what it does best yes- 
terday poaching two top people from UBS and enraging the 
Swiss bank in the process. But this time was spedaL Morgan 
Grenfell is going tack into UK equities, having scrapped its 
department eight years ago by sacking 450. The new opera- 
tion will be beaded up by John Smith, until yesterday morn- 
ing UBS head of Emopean equities, backed 19 6 y UBS head of 
institutional sales Mark R u therford. As osuaJ with DMG sign- 
ings the rumoured package is in the million bracket. DMG 
will hire another 75 professionals by the end of the year. 


order “Scrupulous, moral, 
opportunistic, law-abiding, 
law-breaking, unscrupulous, 
fraudulent” Since this is all 
fed into a computer, the 
management can ask to see 
what the manager has said 
about them. If they think its 
damaging, they may even re- 
quire Barclays to prove the 
judgement in court And you 
thought technology was here 
to help. 

Enrostaris marketing push 
has had a pretty ropy start 
but that has changed now 
Richard Branson's Virgin is 
involved in the UK end of 
the Chunnel operation. Yes- 
terday the company offered 
a carrot to customers - buy a 
first class return ticket to 
Paris and get a standard re- 
turn free. Hacks enjoyed the 
Branson touch when they 
were presented with real car- 
rots in tasteful little plastic 
holders bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “A carrot by any other 
name.” The man’s a genius. 
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Bank of 
Ireland 
rises 13% 


ALAN MURDOCH 

Dublin 

Bank of Ireland yesterday re- 
ported a 13.6 per cent im- 
provement in underlying 
pre-tax profits to Ir£363.7m 
(£374.6m) in the year to 31 
March, although restructuring 
costs of Ir£48m following the 
merger of its US interests low- 
ered final earnings. 

Pre-tax profits after the US 
exceptional item were down 
Ir£6.2m on 1995 to lr£3 15.6m, 
but earnings per share before 
the US charge matched expec- 
tations at 51.6p, up 17.8 per 
cent. 

Retail earnings, up 7.5 per 
cent, were lower in Ireland and 
Britain than some had hoped 
against net interest margins 
down 10 per cent and tight com- 
petition. But deposits and cred- 
it balances m the Irish Republic 
and Northern Ireland rose 
strongly by 11 percent in a more 
confident business climate. 

Operating profit, up 14 3 per 
cent, was boosted by highcr-voU 
ume turnover in key sectors in- 
cluding home loans, where the 
group's market share per- 
formed well. Tax of Ir£101.7m 
(27.8 per cenpT was slightly 
lower than anticipated. 

Surging Irish growth was re- 
flected in net interest income up 
7.4 per cent to Ir£46.7m, despite 
declining interest rates. 

Operating costs rose 2.6 per 
cent, with staff costs up 9.6 per 
cent partly due to 250 new 
temporary staff and centralisa- 
tion. Other operations, includ- 
ing asset management, 
siockbroking and life assur- 
ance divisions, failed to match 
early strong performance in 
the second half. 

Bol's US First New Hamp- 
shire subsidiary, once a heavy 
loss-maker after its 19S8 pur- 
chase, has been restored. US in- 
terests raised profits last year by 
SO per cent last year to S7S.5m 
(£52m). 

With its US holdings last 
month merged with the Royal 
Bank of Scotland's subsidiary. 
Citizens Financial Group, the 
23.5 percent Bol holding m the 
enlarged venture is valued at 
$435m. Bol received a further 
$215m in cash and $20m in loan 
notes on completion. Bol may 
participate fully in any new eq- 
uity issue. 

Group bad debt provision was 
slightly reduced from Ir£l93m 
to Ir£l$4m as write-offs de- 
clined from Ir£50.7m to 
Ir£28.1m. Assets rose 12_2 per 
cent to Ir£21bn. 



JOHN El SEN HAMMER 

Financial Editor 

Strong performances from its 
large life business and overseas 
operations helped Commercial 
Union offset many of the harsh 
winter conditions in the first 
quarter of this year. Pre-tax op- 
erating profit, which excludes 
gains and losses in the invest- 
ment portfolio, dropped 19 per 
cent to £83 m. 

This was far less than the 51 
percent cut in earnings reported 
on Tuesday by its composite in- 
surance rival, Genera] Acci- 
dent, underlining CL Ts strength 
in diversification. 

The market sent the insurer's 
shares 6p higher yesterday to 
629p, encouraged by signs that 
the European business is de- 
livering strong growth. 

Peter Foster, finance director, 
said he expected the British 
market to continue beading 
into the downturn of the gen- 
eral insurance cycle. 

“One is clearly seeing that 
competition is continuing. Gen- 
erally in most classes of busi- 
nesses there is a continual 
downward move in terms of rat- 
ing,” he said. 

GA is less exposed to this in- 
creased competition, however, 
as over 80 per cent of the 
group’s business comes from 


outside the UK non-life sector. 

The life insurance business 
showed improvements both at 
home and abroad, with profits 
up by 13 per cent in the first 
quarter to £58m, helped by a 15 
per cent rise in premiums. 

Life premium income, up 11 
per cent at fl.lbn, represents 
43 per cent of the insurer’s total 
premium income. 

“It is our intention to con- 
tinue to expand that business,” 
Mr Foster said, pointing to 
Asia as the principal focus of the 
group's growth plans at the 
moment. 

But he played down expec- 
tions of a big acquisition, espe- 
cially in the UK, in the light of 
the recently announced link-up 
between Sun Alliance and Roy- 
al Insurance. 

“Our practice in the past has 
been primarily to grow by or- 
ganic growth. One always keeps 
an open eye on what is hap- 
pening and if it fits strategical- 
ly, at a sensible price, we would 
always look at something." 

John Carter, chief executive, 
pointed up strong contribu- 
tions from ClTs operations in 
France and The Netherlands, 
where the market is benefiting 
from firmer premiums and low- 
er claims. 

Net profits at Dutch-based 
Delta Lloyd grew 50 per cent. 


CLT s French operation, domi- 
nated by Groupe Victoire, 
which it acquired in 1994, saw 
the general insurance result 
improve to an £llm profit from 
a £7m loss. “The best feature 
was the French result I hope it’s 
a change to better levels of prof- 
itability,” said Trevor May of 
Salomon Brothers. 

Mr Foster dismissed any 
notion that CU might make a 
share buy-back, and also ap- 
peared to rule out a distribution 
of the orphan assets or surplus 
life insurance funds, which he 
said were about the same 
amount as the Elba recently re- 
vealed by General Accident 

Within general insurance, 
CU experienced a 13 per cent 
downturn in its overall pn 
urns to £3 61m. 

Within the UK general in- 
surance market private motor 
pre miums “are Still humping 
along the bottom”, commercial 
motors are stable, and private 
household and commercial 
property remain “competitive” 
with rates having fallen by 
around 10 and 5 per cent re- 
spectively over the last year, Mr 
Foster said. 

share felUo 73$ from ^(Tfipa 
year earlier. Net asset value per 
share as of 31 March was 577p, 
down from 582p. 


premi- 



Softening the blow: John Carter pointed up strong growth 
In France and The Netherlands Photograph:UPP 


Telewest sees tide turning in 
cable’s favour despite £53m loss 


MATHEW HORSMAN 

Media Editor 

Telewest, the country’s largest 
cable operator, believes the 
market has finally turned for (he 
beleaguered industry, its fi- 
nance director said yesterday. 

Unveiling first-quarter losses 
of £53.1m, on revenues of 
£ 65 . 2 m, in line with forecasts, 
Stephen Davidson predicted a 
smoother ride as the industry 
builds out the rest of its £10bn 
network and gears up market- 
ing plans to sell the virtues of 
cable telephony and television. 

“The tide is generally turning 
our way, although 1995 was ob- 
viously a difficult year,” Mr 
Davidson said. 

The first-quarter losses, con- 
sistent with this stage of the net- 
work build-out, are similar to 
those announced this month by 
two other publicly quoted cable 
operators, Nynex CablcComms 
and Bell Cablemedia. 

More importantly for future 
prospects, the industry's 
“churn” (the rate ai which sub- 
scribers subsequently discon- 


nect) looks like moderating 
after several quarters of disap- 
pointing performance. In Tele- 
west’s case, high churn of a 
whopping 573 per cent in the 
first quarter of last year is down 
to a still high but more man- 
ageable 422 per cent, and the 
company's own forecasts sug- 
gest they are trending down. 

The other key indicator of 
performance, penetration rates, 
has shown less movement at 
Telewest, hovering at just over 
20 per cent. Mr Davidson con- 
ceded that more marketing ef- 
forts would be needed to 
increase the take-up races for ca- 
ble to the 40 percent level de- 
sired by sector analysts. 

Telewest's network is 55 per 
cent buflt, and construction has 
been on budget The company's 
cable passes 2.1 million homes. 

Cable has been a disap- 
pointing investment since the 
main publicly quoted companies 
came to market starting in late 
1994. Telewest, the first and 
largest of the listed companies, 
has traded below its issue price 
for most of the last 18 months. 


It closed last night at 170p, up 
3p. Shares in the main compa- 
nies took a beating in 1995, buf- 
feted by bad news and lingering 
perceptions that the industry 
was still being mismanaged. 
The high-profile “deal” be- 
tween the Labour Party and BT 
over the building of the infor- 
mation highway was one desta- 
bilising factor, although the 
Opposition has since said that 
cable, too, would be encouraged 
to play a leading role in the de- 
velopment of the highway. 

Rate -capping of BT by tire 
telecoms operator. OfteL would 
also jeopardise cable’s plans to 
undercut the dominate opera- 
tor in the telephony sector, by 
as much as 25 per cent. 

Telewest’s shares were also 
affected by the decision earlier 
this year by the Office of Fair 
Trading to investigate aspects of 
the pay-TV market in the UK. 
lelewest and Nynex have both 
signed agreements with BSkyB 
to secure long-term supply of 
pay-TV programming, and do 
not generally support inter- 
vention by regulators. 


Amstrad shares dive 
on Dancall warning 


MAGNUS GRIMOND 

Amstrad saw £38m wiped off its 
stock market value yesterday af- 
ter warning that its Dancall 
mobile telephone subsidiary 
would not make any contribu- 
tion to group profits this year. 

The announcement about 
Dancall, regarded as one of the 
best hopes for the ailing group, 
is the latest in a series of blows 
to hit Amstrad, which was 
rocked by the resignation of its 
chief executive, David Rog 
at the end of December, 
shares i 
yestex 

high of 293.5p 
just before Alan Sugar, the 
chairman, warned about diffi- 
cult trading facing the compa- 
ny in December. 

dearly things have got even 
worse than he thought. Dancall 
made a “very respectable” prof- 
it in December, prompting Mr 
Sugar to announce in February 
that it was on course to malm 
a healthy contribution in the 
second half to June. But an on- 
contrite Mr Sugar yesterday 


said recent weakness in its mar- 
kets “means that Dan call’s ini- 
tial contribution to group profits 
is not likely to materialise un- 
til next financial year.” 

He blamed the latest setback 
on price pressures resulting 
from over-supply in the market 
for mobile telephones, a prob- 
lem that has been highlighted 
by competitors. Both Nokia 
and Ericsson, Europe’s two 
leading mobile telephone 
groups, have recently warned 
that its margins were being hit 





lugar said they remained com- 
mitted to the further develop- 
ment of Dancall, but it is clear 
the Danish subsidiary has not 
helped matters by ramping up 
production to more 70,000 
handsels a month. 

Mike Styles, an analyst at bro- 
kers Credit Lyonnais, described 
yesterday’s snare price move as 
an overreaction. However, he 
has ait his forecast for Amstrad 
from a £5m profit for this year 
to just break-even and has 
shaved £5m off next year’s es- 
timate to leave it at £>5m. 
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In Brief 


• Williams Holdings has spent £T76m on two fire protection busi- . 
nesses in Fiance, its largest acquisition since the purchase of Yale, v 
The deals, which analysts expect to increase profits fay about £8m 
once margins are brought up to industry average levels, are a sig- 
nificant step towards reducing Williams dependence on building 
pro ducts s ales - These now r e present about half the group’s business, 
matching the contribution from fire protection and security. 

■ Central Transport Rental, formerly Tlphook, last night secured 
a debt-for-equify restructuring with its creditors which is expected 
to see current shareholders retaining a 15 per cent interest in the 
trader rental business. The highly complex deal is understood to 
leave the company with net assets of about flOOtn and will re- 
duce its interest burden from £43m to £26m. 

• Aijo Wiggins Appleton said yesterday that first-half results will 
be “poor” and said the foil-year outlook remained uncertain. Fust- 
quarter demand remained weak and the company said at its an- 
nual meeting it would be several months before order books 
returned to more normal levels. Although prices are falling, Aijo 
had not yet seen a resumption of higher margins. 

• Perpetual, the Henley-frased fund manager unveiled bumper 
interim figures yesterday and saw its shares, which were worth less 
than 40p six years ago, dose at £24.45, S7p higher on the day. Prof- 
its rose 48 percent to £25 -2m and funds under management were 
25 per cent higher. The first-half dividend was raised to 19p (lip). 
Analysts raised profits forecasts for the full year to about £5 2m. 

• Laminar, the leisure group planning a flotation next Monday, 
set its placing price at 200p yesterday, valuing the group at £30m. 
Laminar developed the Chicago Rod: Cafe theme bar and now 
has 14 restaurants and 18 discos. About 5 million shares are be- 
ing placed with institutions to raise £l0m. Existing shareholders 
are selling about 16 per cent of the enlarged equity. In the year 
to February, Luimnar made profits of £3 -5m on sales of £21 5m. 

• StatPtns. the legal stationery group which yesterday anno un ced 
a share buyback, said sales were in line with those achieved last 
year when it posted first-half turnover of £7.1m. The company a 
also said its chairman Derek Bird would be leaving wi thin a yea* - , * 
having reached the age of 60. 

• Union Square, the former property group, returned yesterday 
in a new stock market guise as PGA European Tour Courses af- 
ter aperiod of suspension. The company was formed through the 
acquisitions of golf courses in the UK, Germany, Sweden and Por- 
tugal and the disposal of Union’s property subsidiary. The shares, 
suspended in March, dosed at 9p. 

•land Securities ami AMP Asset Management are planning a 
f250m ledevaopweDLin Birmingham, which will be ere of the largest 
dty centre regenerations in the UK. The partners said they had 
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Century inns announced interim pre-tax profits of £332m, up 
from £lJ37m, in its first set of figures since coming to the mar- 
ket tot December. The independent pub operator, which recently 
taught 21 pubs from Trim Cobleigh, raised £217m when it floated 
Earnings per share were 63p and the maiden payout was 1.25p. 
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' market report/shares 

Presentation excitement provokes a gush over Shell ■DMimw 


Shell surged to a high as the 
market grew excited 
about an investment presen - 
tation due to be held mLon- 
oon today. The shares flared 
. P to 939p, encouraged by the 
lhe ofl giant would 
{Jot bother to meet analysts un- 
less it had an encourajdnff sto- 
ry to teH ^ 
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wo mam posabflities - a mar 

jorofl discovery and a move to 

*™ the heavyweight share 
price through a split or bonus 
issue. 

There has for some time 
been speculation Shell has 
made a rich find off the coast 
of Peru. With South America 
emerging as the continent for 
spectacular oil and gas dis- 
coveries — Bolivia and Colom- 
bia - Shell’s off-shore venture 
has been attracting consider- 
able attention. 

Just to add to the air of ex- 
pectancy there was al so a 


rather Hi-defined rumour that 
Shell could be contemplating 
a break-up exercise. 

With a positive trading note 
struck at yesterday’s share- 
holders' meeting the market 
not only busily chased Shell but 
alighted on other ofl leaders. 

British Petroleum added 
lZ5p to 579 Jp and Enter p rise 
Oil, enjoying vague stories 
about a strifes off the Irish 
coast, 14p to 473p. Lasmo 
rose 2L5p to 188p. 

Timw Tnri mrtrip y T Rirwrinf ri 
in the spotBgbt as stories con- 
tinued to flow that its deal with 
^uity of the US was about to 
be announced. With Mannes- 
man, the German group, said 
to be hovering with a counter- 
strike, the shares gained 2p to 
233p- 

p&o had a sluggish time, 
slipping 2p to 5l8p7 An in- 
vestment meeting failed to 
pro d u ce much inspiration and 
a 4.9 million share deal at 
508p, reputedly by Merrill 


MARKET REFORT 


DEREK PAIN 

Stock market reporter 
of the year - 


Lynch, ensured a flat 
performance. 

The market managed an- 


points to 3,776.2, although 
supporting shares, as mea- 
sured by the FT-SE 250 index, 
had another unsure session 
with the record-breaking days 
of March and April reduced to 
a distant memory. 

Labour’s renewed threat to 

introduce a windfall tax on util- 
ities heaped mare agtmy cm the 
sector, eliminating any joy 
from the PowoGen share buy- 
back and dividend rise. 

Ybrkshire Electricity fell 
18p to 744p and London Elec- 
tricity 12p to 740p. National 


Power dropped 7p to 520p 
and PG lOp to 537p. 

BT managed to resist the 
trend, gaining 7.5p to 334.5p. 
Figures are due today and 
there are hopes that they will 
be accompanied by details of 
a share buy-back. Cable and 
Wireless greeted the appoint- 
ment of its long-awaited chief 
executive, Richard Brown 
from CompuServe, with a 5p 
fall to464p. 

The much-rumoured bank 
deal failed to materialise al- 
though there is a growing con- 
viction further action in 
banking, or at least the finan- 
cial sector, is about to re- 
emerge. The only banking 
development was a recom- 


mended switch from under- 
valued to hold by ABN Amro 
Hoare Govett which helped 
produce a few gains. Perpetu- 
al, on old take-over candi- 
date, jumped lOOp to 1458pon 
another set of sparkling results. 

AmstrsuTs latest setback - at 
Dancall, its telecom subsidiary 
-left the shares 32L5p lower at 
1735p. Courtaukis, up 16p to 
427p was lifted by a Barclays 
de Zocte Wedd buy note and 
Tfesco was helped by Merrill 
support, up 2p at 288p. Asda, 
in heavy trading, rase a further 
0.75p to U85p. 

Apirieymti, the gara^s chain, 
shaded to lQSp despite busy 
trading, with a 3J mil linn 

Up. Inch cape appears 1 ^ be 
the rumoured predator. 

Smith & Nephew's strong 
run ended with a 4p fall to 
205.5p. Soci£t£ G£n£rale 
Strauss TUmbuJi suggested the 
health group’s shares had 
reached “more appropriate 


levels”. CeQtech rose 3Sp to 
637p following indications it 
could have two drugs on the 
market next year. 

De La Rue rose 12p to 743p; 
an associate has been award- 
ed the contract for the au- 
tomation of benefit payments 
and post offices. 

Caldwell Investments, the 
textile group, gained 2p to 


48p ana Tadpole Technology, 
following lower losses, rose 6p 
to 59p. 

Centmy bins, whidh came to 
market at 12 Op in December, 
was firm at 138p. UBS placed 
17 per cent of the capital at 
133p with 14 institutions. The 
shares came from a Schraders 
venture capital fund, the pub 
company’s original backer. 

Newcomer PGA European 
Tour Courses, a golf group cre- 
ated out of the Union proper- 
ty operation, returned at lOp 
but shaded to 9p in heavy 
trading with Seaq putting vol- 
ume at 32 million. 


D UBS has placed the 23.6 mil- 
lion shares in Eurodis Electron 
unloaded by Swiss group, EJek- 
trowatt. They were yesterday 
spread among 50 institutions at 
220pL The shares rose 4p to 
230p. The Swiss made dear 
their intention to sell their 40 
per cent interest in January. 
They had hoped to sell to an- 
olher group, thereby triggering 
a takeover bid. 

There was talk of a 360p a 

share deaL But in the event the 

shares went to UBS with in- 
structions to place them in the 
market. 

□ Rutherford Asset Manage- 
ment, controlled by Sir Pieter 
Michael, has acquired CW 
Asset Management, manager of 
Eaglet Investment Thist. The 
cost is around £500.000. With 
other small company funds, 
such as Pilot and Beacon, 
Rutherford is now the biggest 
single investor hi the AIM and 
Ofex markets. 
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Globalisation, and other bugbears of our time 




T here is an increasingly modish 
view that the broad trends in the 
world economy are turning out to be 
bad for most of us. “Globalisation" 
- that ill -defined mix of free trade, 
new technology and deregulation - 
is enriching the few at the expense 
of the many. Or at least so say the 
increasingly vocal latter-day Lud- 
dites. most no doubt tapping out their 
polemics on their lap-top computers. 

The populist case was eloquently 
made by US researcher Edward 
Luttwak in the Independent recently 
(6 May)- He argued that free trade 
had helped America's computer in- 
dustry become hugely successful, but 
at the cost of more than a nrillionjobs 
in older manufacturing industries. 

Exposing all of manufacturing to 
cheap Third World competition was 
too high a price to pay for making Mi- 
crosoft successful, he suggested. The 
high-technology sector had not cre- 
ated as many attractive jobs as had 
been destroyed in traditional indus- 
tries, leaving low-paid work such as 
retailing and waitressmg the only al- 
ternative for many Americans. Glob- 
alisation has helped only a small elite. 

“Turbo-charged capitalism re- 
wards agility as much as competence, 
penalising ordinary working s tiffs 
who cannot smartly jump to some- 
thing better when their jobs are 
eliminated,” Mr Luttwak charges. 

These arguments clearly touch a 
nerve, and not just in the US. Fac- 
tory closures have cut a painful 
swathe through all the industrialised 
economies. 

The protectionist response, to 
slow the tide of globalisation by im- 
posing bans or punitive tariffs on 


the lace of it quite attractive. Con- 
sumers would have to pay higher 
prices - but are cheap CD players 
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ECONOMIC VIEW 

DIANE COYLE 


more important than preserving 
jobs at home and halting the decline 
in workers’ wages? Only a turbo- 
charged yuppie would dare answer 
yes. 

The trouble with this plain com- 
mon sense is that there is not much 
evidence for it. For one thing, the 
timing does not work The loss of jobs 
in manufacturing in America and 
elsewhere dates back more than a 
quarter of a century. 

Paul Kru groan, an economist at 
Stanford University, estimates that 


Besides, most US trade takes 
place with other industrialised 
economies. The weighted average 
wage of manufacturing workersin 
America's trading partners was 8S 
per cent of the US level in 1990. Im- 
ports from low-wage countries took 
almost as big a share of GDP in 1960 
as in 1990 - 12 per cent versus 2.8 
percent. 

Hiis.does not prove that foreign 
trade win not become a more im- 
portant influence, tail the shift away 
from manufacturing so far must 


‘Only a small fraction of job cuts can be 
explained by Third World competition’ 


only a small fraction of the job cuts 
in the US since the late 1970s can be 
explained by cheap Third World 
cornpetitiotL The trade deficit in man- 
ufactures has been too small relative 
to the size of the economy to have 
had much impact. 

The share of manufacturing out- 
put in GDP declined from 25 per cent 
in 1970 to 18.4 percent in 1990. Pro- 
fessor Krugman calculates* that if 
trade had been in balance tor those 
two decades, the share of manufac- 
turing would still have fallen from 
24.9 percent to 19.2 per cent of GDP. 
The chart shows that trade has made 
some difference, but not enough to 
explain much of the loss of manu- 
facturing output and jobs. 


have other explanations. Consumer 
demands have switched, for one 
thing: demand for services has grown, 
creating other types of work 

Nor have these mainly been the 
much -denigrated “hamburger flip- 
ping” jobs. A new study of job cre- 
ation in America by the Council of 
Economic Advisers** shows that a 
majority of the 83 million net new 
jobs since the end of 1992 have been 
in industries paying above-median 
wages. Most were mil-time. In con- 
trast to Britain, the proportion of peo- 
ple in part-time work in the US has 
declined. 

According to the annual detailed 
survey of firms by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, occupations in the 


top half of the wage distribution ac- 
coraited for 70 percent of the net em- 

a raent growth in 1994 and 1995, 
c those in the top tenth produced 
a third of the employment growth. 

The BLS has also forecast which 
occupations will show the fastest em- 
rfqyment growth by 2005. They are 
home health aides and personal care 
aides - classic low-pay service jobs - 
followed directly by computer sci- 
entists and systems analysts. 

The US is different from the 
other industrial economies in its suc- 
cess in creating new jobs. None of 
the others has seen job growth on any 
significant scale since about 1980. al- 
though the UK has done better re- 
cently. Other economists are now 
trying out the Kfugman calcula- 
tions on their cran countries, all more 
open to trade than the US, to see if 
we in Europe can blame cheap 
Third World competition for our 
deindustrialisation. 

So far, it seems not. TAe the US, 
most other developed countries 
trade mainly with each other and, as 
a whole, have a trade surplus in main 
ufectures with the developing world. 
The scale of past trade with devel- 
oping countries does not look big 
enough to explain why employment 
in manufacturin g has been falling for 
more than 25 years. 

However, another due lies in 
growing inequality in those countries 
with the least bad jobs records. US 


Trade in manufactures of OECD countries with developing countries 
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so has its income inequality. Coun- 
tries where the income distribution 
has barely changed have a signifi- 
cantly worse jobs record. 

The UK has also seen an increase 
in wage inequality. In fact it is greater 
now than at the time of the Indus- 
trial Revolution, according to figures 
in a recent paper by Stephen Macfain 


in the Oxford Review of Economic 

men in the bottom tenth of manual 
jobs were 69 per cent of median earn- 
ings in 1S86, but only 64 per cent in 
1SW. The fop tenth of wage earners 
made 1.43 times the median a cen- 
tury ago, compared with 1.59 times 
toe median in 1990. 

The increase in inequality has 
what economists call a u fractal” 
quality: widening gaps wherever you 
look, within professions as well as 
between them. Stars in their field, 
whether it is stock market analysis or 
medicine, are paid far more comp- 
ared vrith the average than in the pak. 

Protectionists say the is simply the 
other ride of toe jobs coin. Because 
there are no “proper* jobs, countries 

either have high unemployment or 
bad low-wage jobs. However, toe phe- 
nomenon of changing income dis- 
tribution points the finger at 
technology rather than trade. 

The Industrial Revolution of the 




19th century left real wages stagnant 
for 50 years but boosted the return 
to capital, the resource required for 
mechanisation. The evidence sug- 
gests that now the scarce resource is 
skill, and the return to human cap- 
ital is rising. The demand for skilled 
labour has risen in all areas of the 
economy. 

Perhaps h would be possible to 
botdbacfc the tide of technical change 
by erecting tariff barriers that pre- 
vented high-technology industries 
from becoming successful, although 
it is hard to see how to put the ge- 
nie batik into the bottle. But it is bard 
to see how this would benefit any- 
body. It would reduce productivity 
and economic growth directly. It 
would invite retaliation and reduce 
exports. It would raise the prices paid 
by all consumers for imported goods. 
It would destroy jobs in the “new* in- 
dustoes-and, madenfaBy, keep com- 
puters out of the price bracket of 
ordhiazy workers. 


ife 

It is a crucial public policy chal- 
lenge to tackle unfairness in the dis- 
tribution of jobs and incomes, and to 
cushion the impact of the changing 
industrial structure of our economies. 
Turning the clock back is not the way 

to do iL 

Professor Krugman speculates 
that the unfairness wfll recede even- 
tually. “The high-skill professions 
whose members have done so well 
during the last 20 years may turn out 

to be the modem counterpart of early 
19th-century weavers, whose in- 
comes soared after the mechanisa- 
tion of spinning only to crash when 
the technological revolution reached 
their own craft." But machines will 
still not be able to do the really i& 
po riant things such as create a gar- 
den or bring up children. 

* Pop Internationalism by Paul Krug- 
man, MJT Press £14.95 
**Job Creation and Employment Op- 
portunities. April 1996. 
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(My 

W'A» 

9M 

*s% 

931 

Australa 

8MI 

a« 

10% 673 

Belgium 

7W 

542 

7% 

688 

Germany 

ay<% 

535 

6% 644 

Sweden 

*% 

7B0 

G% 
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Race 

5^74 

556 

8 V«. 647 

ECU Off 

B'Mk 

5S6 

7W6 
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Wtela taoared on tool tore 


tore tondtetot 



Money Market Rates 
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7D*y 

1 Mom 

1 

8 Mcateta 

IT* 

tdarbaric 


5u e 

Eto6 

51 fl'e 

6 fll 

6% 6>n 

BN 6N 

Staring CDs 
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• 

5*a 

5»a 

6 


flu 

Loc* AuOtorily Oaps 

6 

B 

6 

6 

G*s 


6* 

Dtacoun Maris* Daps 

5te* 

5"« 

. 

. 

. 


. 

Trasary Bfe (Buy) 

- 

- 

5 to 

5*ta 



- 

War CDs 


- 

- 

5» 

5 K 

5» 


566 ‘ 

BXI LJrtesd Dep 

- 

- - 

4 r e 4*e 

4te 41 

4>to4to 

4N4N 


rate quoted tow to nigh are ala pramUrv add to apot rate 

•Qotor raps Quoted as ractoroeflh. 

For lha latest faru^ianhange rates cal 0891 1233033. 

Cals coal 38c P« rnarutB (cheap rate) 48p other tfrnes. 


Tourist Rates 

EBuys 

faatrafaflJctora} 18275 

Auterta(5cMngs> 68400 

Belgian [Francs) 482000 

CradaiDofera) 20225 

Cyprus[Pcunds] 06950 

OenmaricflOonaf) 67300 

Hofemd(&*tara) 2SOO 

Firtand (Marks) 7105 


EBuys 

FrarcaJFrancsJ 79000 
GennarrfMerks) 2225 
QrascetDractenoO 3600000 
Harm KongfDotera) 1M200 
Ireland [Arts] 09425 
ItstyflJra) 23090000 
jjapanfferg 690000 

MstafLM) 05400 


£ Buys 

NMZnfanqDolaa} zmgq 
NorwayfKranor) 97100 
RytUQBi(E$cudos) 292200 
Spanfftosaes) 1377500 
SwdanfKrona) 60525 
9wtzertand(FfBncs) 18275 
jTiiMyfLka) 1C04UXBO 
United Statespoaars) 14800 
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Contract 


SKUoMMit Htah/Low 

EstContm 

Opai 



pries 

Air day 

traded 

Manat 

larqG* 

(Jtel 96) 

*36-20 

na 


ms 

46692 

1*509 

German Bond 

(JU196) 

9679 

9695 


9637 

C399S 

171793 

JGBond 

(JU194 

TT7S* 

1*0* 


1088 

3283 

0 

■am Bond 

(Mi 99 

1*70 

1)495 


11455 

43155 

B4630 

SU Stertng 

(Mire 

9394 

9400 


8363 

20304 

7061) 


(Sap 89 

B3S7 

9393 


RM R 

*750 

60370 

3M Euo Yen 

(Sepsq 

SOBS 




0 

(4<A 


(Deere 

90» 

9876 


9BJ4 

670 

N/A 

SMEumert 

(Juire 

9879 

9079 


9678 

K626 

*3867 


(Sep 98) 

BBSS 

9604 


8662 

17171 

Wt» 3 

EJiU 

(JU196) 

9571 

9573 


9570 

1*7 

9773 


(Sapre 

9570 

8573 


9577 

*9 

4657 

BidSFf 

(Jmre . 

era* 

8806 


OBOI 

2866 

23286 

FT9E XXS 

(4*106) 

37860 

37730 


37520 

1091 

57B35 

FTSESO 
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43*0 




0 

4W) 

Eucfea 

(JwKI 

9199 

9142 


9138 
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SOS 

Liffe FT-SE Index Option 





Setttanwm price: 377&G 


oosmg offer pnet 


Cafl/Put 

Srataa 


3700 

3750 


3800 

3650 7btaVv(rts 
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78/1 

32/5 


4«9 

1/78 

-- 

Jut 


*7/25 

71/41 


43/83 

34*3 

-- 

JU 


-am 

96 153 


69/B2 

47/10 

-- 

Aiff 


miss 

10/77 


8S*9 

64/04 

" 

Energy 
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Prododa t 

fWoma] 

PE 530pm 

*chg Yrago 

PE dose trig 
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SpotCf NWBinpa ] 

Jin *30 

^103 *58 

Jm *650 -050 

Jlji 

2(20 

Loaded Qasofe* 

235/237 

Ji as* 

-COT ®S 

JU *400 4-000 

•Ur 

2030 

Naphtha 

1327*6 

Aug 1796 


At* COTS 44100 

** 

*55 

ECGbscI 

17WST 

Vofc 83,426 

tndrae1941 

Vote 

9.110 

Sap 

*05 

haary Fuel 01 

W/SJ3 

■auutei 

prataedte *■ 

aOB*aa*wtotofc>aateL 

■aato Cdaetoi Cinapani Kkn 

ora 

Commodity Indices 
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Paaa toll 

-FSpet 

**a ° W 

SlDac ftctigYTD War age 

*ehgW 

todw 

*70*1)0 

2*ra 

-030 

20350 

+356 • *044 

+*80 

Aflrtxrrund 

®70-«0 

3309 

■042 

20175 +-B25 24301 

+3373 

Enaffir 

SB3*tO 

7020 

-035 

7131 

-156 62A9 

+1254 

todusfl Ueab 

W7-B0 

*238 

-087 

*332 

-0* S3S7 

-051 
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+*69 
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+002 

48086 

+187 49453 

+096 

I a»toOtetoai.3ate«OiOsa>iareatefli0teiia»re0rH>toi rare sea tdowaao) m May *98 | 
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London Motal Exchange 

Sitara Cash 

3 Ditto 

Vbtoma 

UJEStada 

chg 

AtomatejmHG 
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16*546 
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4225 

AtnMnAioy 

*4frfi5 

1385-90 
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2614 + 
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CoffiarA 

2750-55 

2657-58 

63470 

80347 

11750 

load 

8455-485 

843-435 

6396 

6600 

CO 
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B06MD 
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TO 8 

M7D6 

3* 

Tta 
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3899 + 
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14856 

24807 
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Sfr* 

S/Y 

Stock teterna A change h tonnes 

•Manga ntac 
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15348 

UfiBA 

aa at liiactay 1* Mar 



Precious Metals 


pate/g t • g . Cutna *_ 

Matron 40300 28600 Brtanrta 407 

Madun 13675 8830 BrtorrieS CO .204 

SKuropot 540 356 Brtanrfe25cz ©4 

Gdd&fn 39220 8686 BrttarteJOoz SI 


SpMt&Son 

C 9 t 

289 KnjgYands 383/95 253781 
05 Sows 08/134 50/63 

88 Mattes 383/409 260/70 
34 Maple Lb* 393/407 260/09 
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Cocoa 

Cattae 

' Barter 


Potatoes 

Potatoea 

LCE Worm 

LCE Mm 

ICE 

Stoma 

ICE 

Stoma 

«a 

wav 

May 1068 

May 20* 

uay 

7S50 

Jui 

22500 


20 

Jtfy 1*» 

JUy *57 

Sep 

10975 

Nov 

6250 

JUI 

25 

Sap 1142 

Sap *47 
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mas 

Mar 
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Apr 

23 

Vofc 1,048 

Vot 3,076 
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3 

Vot 

62 

Vot 
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WbtaSogv. 

*** . 
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LCE WOT 
At* 37730 
Oct 35420 
Deo 33880 
VW 2£K 


ICE Wtitecit 

May tub 

Jun • 1297 
Vot 43 

lodu USD 


ICE uom 
May 12550 
JU 12785 

Sep teas- 

Vofc 343 


CBOT Canaftaatal 

m t, Sara 

May 50.7548690 50300 

JJ 49100-48225 48800 

Sep 43000-48150 43450 


Other Softs 

May Mata (Na3) M Sftonne na Jm^MySopOa FLnOOkg KJIQ 
AprfMay Copra (t) ten* 050 Apri/May CocaU Gift) S/tame 8000 

J li Cotton (NY) UScflrt® 8285 May SirfowrOlo Stoma 6V0 

June MW Acert/kg 8950 JunaMdy Rapeaeed OBFl/lOObg WO 

Jure FUte* Mcent/kg 3735 AprfMay QankuQi *tor*» 9050 
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Latest Unit Trust Prices 


Sal Buy VU 


AXAEqrty a Law Unit Hurt Kanf 
MU Eqalqf 4 Ln Km, Corpondan St. 
CownCyCVI 1GD 


General to 85*6 6864 

Gmanlhc ssu sbu 

UKOoirtiAcc . 4438 47X2 

UK Gram he 2914 3«M 

Hghnr Inc4cc 7912 B4U 

ugharhchc on 4592 

Gta/FidKtoc 2052 2166 

GtaffWMhe 9209 3727 

NtiMiwca teai «aa 

Eurapa 3sao 3820 

Japan Urt Acc SQM 5361 

Paste Bara 'fci tec 4307 4S&2 

MEol Baa 9399 

MiFMnhAcc res C23 

BHtFndWbhc 7917 8423 

obuoppa «u res 

Btenadncc 6156 em 

Briwcodhc aOd 6397 

Brareteya Unlconi IMM 
11 BraTOm sworn. IteteMi Eia 48J 
Tk 01815349844 


BtetkwFd Acc 
BtettwFdM 
Eurapian Bd Ace 
Eucpoon Bdhc 

Eaip 


DURM 

tecnoalhMN 
CMhAcc 
Cate he 
c m m uon 
Em hcaTM 
Oh & Fa) W 


Orawth IMS - UK 

CapCal 

(buteti 4cc 

lhmH 

Fhcomry 

SnteCotAec 

SnteCoahe 

siMcwai 

OroortMVaata - Ova 

Amafca 

Amar RMownr Acc 
Aim) acc 
Aim he 
Em am acc 
E m Oinh he 
Japan a Gan Acc 
Jteon&Oan he 


Bactag Rmd H a n e pa w Ud 
PO 8 m an. 1W BhnepagaM. 
Lateen EC2M3VS 

Ena Bin in mm 
A martan Qtteflli 1334 

ArartaniteiteCaa tefi3 

Cimartbtaa 8122 

Eaatem 3259 

Eonyhoanw ' 9M 

EucpaanGmm 3M0 

Einp>9M ' 3499 

Extevt W 

Banpl Rnl Mnri' 8958 

Oanrni Ckoteta DM? 

OMAal Bond JOfi* 

Gkeal Gram 1529 

AmiQoH 2M9 

Japan Suita 052 

Kcraa«uB B25S 

Prat* «7B 

PDftWbAcc 2586 

UK anarch m* 

UtamlarCoi 9907 

SaMKtManaon 91S 

Charty Rand 

Owaaaa dm Eonpi TUB 

Oontna nM Uteton Ihrat Manat 
PwOga PatMo (FPT Ftmda) 
heeaaFMda 

&Myheona teas 

EateyhcomaAcc mur 

Long OB 4175 

Long G6 Acc 0107 

UhMMy hoema Piua 4898 

uanacy hem Ah Act sub 
P maranca Sham 4m 

fafMnoe Sham Acc 29324 

B a tM c al Panda 
HghVitea QWt 

HtfiYMiAai esfle 


9005 ZS3 
4301 <£L53 
TI77 SB 
8957 68 

as« rest 
OS 261 
57S7 286 

3443 264 

2653 621 

2373 24 

V22 585 

no5 re» 

H44 BM 
1447 0484 
sun ai4 
0=93 487 

5«31 53 

7601 286 

1*92 20 

4377 288 

007 08* 

5209 281 

7578 189 

6531 189 

4173 US 

V7B 6009 

140) 

320* 192 

mi I* 

203 035 

2021 055 

*10 
1795 
KIM 

202 052 


1410 an 
OB2 00 
8580 48 

3*0 03 

teZB 030 
3872 dOB 
3717 18 

1079 30 

*00 060 
9288 05 

X28 as 
1628 04 

wn an 

ran oo 
Ban an 
«S2 23 

2983 23 

SZ7 28 

*77 625 

9505 10 


20127 (MSB 
75029 0456 
4429 0048 
13906 d646 
term mo 
6845 ana 
600 <7795 
31198 «J7SB 

M60B dBM 
6*791 4568 


Stock 8*0 Bur Tid 

MmgadRnc) 77S 8207 <C8B 

Mteagad Rod Acc *187 OBJ8 <2288 

UK Grateh Rind* 

SmalarCce 6189 5520 dUB 

SmatarCuaACO 6137 8529 d!79 

UKSOonara) 8505 *U2 428* 

UK A Oenoral Acc 0028 BUG <7284 

UKOcwlh 0775 W9J3 414) 

Hamtetente flmm Fates 
EuapaQram 2*35 230* dOfii 

Far Eason Oroath WE7 6699 4003 

GUM Bond BZ80 H798 d563 

GUMBordAOC B5BB tttse 4583 

Japan Uom 12B2e 0433 0000 

Norfi AdBfcan Gram 2*043 255.7B 4000 

OteMOartl 8998 9454 <*2B 

WbrttwtisGram 7785 8283 400 

WortteKta Gram Acc 8123 86*8 400 

Other CU UnRIhitea (non PPT Fundi) 
CUDOS Japan Eqtety 1T7BQ KM5 000 

CUOOBIKEiAtey 10787 YB6B 20* 

CUnsUSEcUty 1*451 1*90 002 

OaptotlRite 9194 919* 4527 

Dapoak Find Acc VM2B 0428 4527 

HonwntecarAhd 9331. 9927 152 

Qidterfiaid *638 esae ias 

Otear Raid Acc «392 0598 108 

CU Uwtay (fmly GaoSnay Uortey UM U* 
ExaicAUrttlnE* 20597 2*25 2M 

Fmdtagton UpRkhiglUd 
US mprapafpo. London EC2H 3FT 
C171J74 4160, Dating 8171 338 8KB 
Amotam (tooth 8178 8703 000 

iAceum Unto) 8178 am oao 

AlMramCca Aaa 73M 000 

(ACCUDUTmi 7580 8*7 000 

OtoM m *014 4270 dl« 

lAcaan Urta) 6884 6238 CTtfl 

Carte Kte Cat 8522 6961 078 

(AOOMI IHn) 6802 7345 076 

Caraartete M44 *35 50J 

(tetun Uhrtu) 3004 3200 504 

Enagho MteteH 7399 7905 OOO 

(AcemUtehi B3* 7932 aoa 

Etmpaan M7B *64 035 

ItauntHsI *62 W4« 035 

Enenpi Bteanate 7923 8067 247 

(AecunUtebl B4S 860B 247 

Eimhconw 3878 405 388 

(Accon IMP) 8035 8420 IBS 

RnancM *80 1775 4039 

(teamUrMal 1774 *87 4038 

a* Truu asn ssna <1573 

(Accun Urhz) 959 9857 4073 

Hnkh Rate he 3077 397 4008 

Hanhh Raid Aco 5097 9287 4000 

hconic 6 Grmrih 2318 3«4 317 

(Acomurno 3821 3882 317 

MQmhOi *607 *815 <XH» 

lAcaanUntB) BtlB 5*07 dOffi 

Japan 8 Gan *82 2085 000 

(Acorn Untta) *81 2*6 000 

MMOMCMEnhc 5403 5735 d*2B 

(Accun lintel 5787 6098 443 

Managed RatkteO he OM 009 dlOO 

lAoaari lams) *&) «Z2 tfioo 

MonMyhaana 2084 4401 

Ouarwriy hcone 5738 6134 d*3* 

(AccumUrtM 0400 8933 043* 

Hacowy 3858 4S6 006 

(AcoanUnxa) 4554 *871 006 

IK Oram 6842 7006 207 

(Accun Urta) 7039 TUB 207 

fttenda Proafcterd IM1M Ihaagan LSI 
United Ktepdan ha*. CaaDa 84 Dtertray 
Wteatem 8P1 3SH Enmlitea: B17B 7T38M Date- 
hff 01722 715835 
FP Managa) PontaBo Sarvlea 
CapttalOm Acc 0830 SB40 dta 

Open Coosa) On* Acc 0450 M300 400 

Cap Omar hams he SOSO 0790 248 

(AeomUnB) 125*0 0300 248 

OpanCtepam»hchctZ240 0020 337 

IAcqjto Urted 12000 0700 337 

FPUnSThMtm 

FP American BIOS 0550 4032 

(AcoanlMsI 8000 73* OS 

FPAmwSnrterCO* 21730 2S40 4000 

FFAdanOrom 29780 3*50 000 

(Moan Ulb) 30970 33120 000 

FP Auacratan *7 7 2 0 45830 000 

(Accm (Mb) *5300 5(820 000 

FPOasGOi 27760 29U0 dDOO 

lAccUnUm} 30300 awm qoO 

FP Eater 44300 472* 4240 

(Accun Unto) 07750 *4000 248 

FMMhKUKanCbhcnMl l*eo 183 

(Accun Urta) 1*40 1*90 m3 

FPItepatelEMSond 9076 6*29 AS 

{AeeumUU) *4* meo as 

FPMQatel 3952 4217 40* 

(Accun LMOJ 570 6158 OC 

FP PacBa Bated Accun 23oa> 252«o ooo 

fp heexn* 8927 6422 497 

(AOOmlMb) 20030 2tJH) 4fl7 


FP Jap 9p Oaa Accun 
FP UcrtMy OaMUkxi 
(Accun UnB^ 

FP Stertng DapaaB 
(Accun ini 
FPTtfcyo 
(AoaanUteal 
FPUKFoob 
(A ccun Unltaj 
FP UK Gram 
(AccuntM^ 
3to»orashp 

(AcoanlMt • 
Snndarphe 
(Accun Unas) 

Am Stiadanp 

(AcoanUne) 


36020 000 

8008 0583 
14040 583 

10080 535 

11400 535 

0783 000 

9881 000 

4502 4253 
5480 223 

207B0 228 

4*80 226 

46850 dt36 
57630 130 

8923 4*45 
12080 *45 

0880 03* 

*820 034 


Stock SaB Boy Vtd 

HangKoghdax 03220 0046* 4350 

Hmg Kang Bar £57205 E92B91 dUO 

IXhdB £129672 £130097 4475 

Japan hdor £120853 ctwai dooo 

ushdm tana rasssa daso 

cadi £99205 casern sob 

UK Baa ££2*2 £85948 4475 

Japan Baa ES9907 £95003 4000 

tdBwr £85870 £89386 4330 

DdnrBte £148000 £**38 4350 

Data Baa £85501 059*2 4475 

0BBui ennrao cnsBos 4475 

GfeBaa EB0383 C72M2 Mn 

Legal 6 General (UT Managua) LW 
5 Raptetei M, Haaan. Braaaraod. bam 
Braaktea: 01277227369 Bam* 91277883385 
Cash Accun 5823 5823 46E7 


Gatnare fend Ungers 



EOJtyDta 

589* 

homo 

263 

OteteKWHOBto. 




Eteteytotun 

TTSBOO 

*3300 

266 

18-18 teomnrat 3L Unban EC3R SOQ 


Erarty hcom# 

*590 

1*70 

461 

At om-raz 2 doo Datehg <aay. 0i277^E44zi 

UKTateca) AfcealM 

0447 

66(8 

333 

UK (tenatb Ftoda 




Euopein 

14600 

COO 

108 

amteiGrom 

S93» 

6338 

180 

FteEadBin 

25050 

29660 


Cateilhaa 

14406 

moa 

CE42 

RKtaw 

5329 

5668 

727 

Fractead hv (he) 

WO 

*348 

380 

G» 

8830 

9364 

dB48 

Oo (Accun) 

29432 

31*78 

300 

GMtai Gram 

BHE6 

9452 

Oh 

UKhta. 

0023 

17754 

321 


B5Z7 

sasi 

508 



*7Bd 

098 


B034 

0647 






Nodh Amaican 

21730 

23120 

065 

ErtaYMd 

34* 

asm 

47B8 

ftriteOram 

12B90 

*700 

4038 

Ugh hrana 

34* 

36*3 

<E* 


7500 

7B76 

(£103 

UK E*4y hesma 

sra 

3030 

«ao5 

3141 

293 

338 

IK tocoway 
IKSmatorCtar 

1*30 

**80 

02(0 

17530 

4200 

109 

totantetontetonda 




UKStodmiarttoAcc 

8738 

073B 

4191 


4034 

0.77 

4000 



ease 

129 

Octrfltonaoed* 

*661 

*883 

41* 

Eucpaan Mat 


STM 

US 



1(420 

000 



*7S6 


GhMUmaa 

0023 

*031 

135 


*040 

*680 

4139 

CSmiea Rjnde 

20033 

2*32 

087 

Uomia Bank UoH lhtet Mmoare LM 


Amancan 



Euteieon 






EuraSteOfen 








Amertoai Erapng 


*603 


BteBncod Acc 

82390 







CorteEuapaOrhc 

8230 

<*64 


Japan 



QOO 

Cute Eunpa Gr tea 

8037 



Paste Ou*lh 





26500 






186*0 



Managed Equry 




FT-8E*0lte 




Long 7am Bal 

27805 

778B3 





296 

UMUmW 


22739 

4309 

Barman Oram he 


WM 


UKRytey 

29038 

29838 


Carman Oram Ace 

uioo 

14340 


UKEmvgng CoS 

*321 

*321 


BdrtitorttotatK 

873* 



Anraan 





«S* 



Japan 

W5S3 

M633 

000 

myihtoatehc 

9822 



Euopoan 

34036 

34836 


Hgh Morara Acc 

•681 


790 

«M«Uraa4Gte 








FbsdhtoM 

*a» 

*678 

dsn 





«iw Emattog Co* 

42102 

42102 


hcoma Pontato he 

54640 



Paofc 

26897 

2BSS7 



60870 



Emerpng Mda 

*580 

*566 

021 





hdn Soar Japan 

*401 


003 

Japto&rartiAcc 

re* 

*680 


kxteaSCte Paotcftm 

2178* 

2 08* 






hda< Saar Cate Eu 

awo 

»a*o 

IS* 


7858 


121 

Mat Seal USA 

*oa 

n>02 



79080 



Ovarasaa Btod SMogy BBS 

*803 

620 

AmarteanS Gen Acc 

mao 

30050 



DMOand 

(Accun UnCs) 

Equiyheona 
(Accun LMB) 
Euc p a an 8 Omral 
(Accun UMa) 
Eucpaan DMdaru 
(Aopi* IMte) 
EroYlate 
(Acorn Ur«s) 

F6r Eaatem 
(Accun Uua) 
RatetekwXna 
(Accun Unfete 
Genera) 

(Accun UNB| 
Ghheoite 
(Accun (Mag 
G4U 

(Accun (Mb) 
Hteihccma 
(Aocunutea) 
ha Gram 

(Accun Unto} 

h tematecntehc 
(Accun LMaO 
JapoiB Gan 
(Accun Un*6 
Japan ametorCo* 
(Accun Utes) 
Managed Gruwti 
ItanagHf tnoemn 


Racuoy 

(Accun im* 

Second Genera 
(Accun Urita) 
SntelteOaa 
(Accun Utete) 
Danauy 


So8 Buy VM 

4490 4760 <M*2 

*88 2*6 4442 

3824 3832 482 

4908 881 482 

6477 S843 09) 

8297 8735 091 

8220 6730 38 

*28 *88 38 

4691 4858 494 

*09 SB90 494 

4052 495 U5 

5406 5718 175 

7222 TOJ 138 

*72 3 HSU 178 

8920 7320 388 

2DU 208 386 

5937 5946 474 
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Desire to win 


still rages in 
Montgomerie 


Golf 

tim glover 
reports tram Thame 


A celebrity pro-am is a useful qj. 

casion for the professional to 
chew the fat with stars of stage 
screen and the playing field In the 
curtain-raiser to the Benson and 
Hedges International, which starts 
at The Oxfordshire today, Colin 
Montgomerie played a round 
with Stephen Hendry (handicap 
II) and it would be fair to say that 
the world snooker champion is 
better on the greens than Monty 
is on the green baize. 

For some reason Monty, who 
in fact has eschewed the fat on his 
crash diet and is heading towards 
a profile more akin to a snooker 
cue than Alfred Hitchcock; askt^ j 
Hendry about the loss of form of 
the Thai player James Wattana. 
“Stephen sard that Wattana has 
lost the desire,” Monty reported. 
“Snooker is very big in Bangkok 
and he became a very wealthy 
young man very quickly and the 
desire went.* 

The fortunes of Wattana gave 
Monty the chance to wax lyrical on 
his role model, Nick Faldo. “That 
the desire is as intense as it ever 
was has to be admired in Nick,” 
Monty said. “That's something 
we should be very proud of in 
Britain, to have someone of that 
quality to keep going at it like that 
It would be very easy for him to say 
thank you very much. I’m retir- 
ing.” 

Faldo, whose victory in the 
Masters gave him his sixth major 
title, is No 7 in the world; Mon- 
ty, who has yet to win a major, is 
No 3. “I’m not at his level,” Mon- 
ty said, “but I have a great desire 
to win one. 

“Money is not the be aD and end 
all now. 1 turned pro owing mon- 
ey. You try not to think about it 
when you start off and hopefully 
the quality of your game takes care 
of that It happened with me pret- 
ty quickly.” 

He admitted, however, that if he 
no longer dreams about cream 

h ums, hpi n rra gmnally has a sneaky 

glance at his bank balance. “I 


smile mostly when I do. I'm very 
very fortunate, I suppose.” 
Montgomerie made a flying 
start to the season with victory in 
fire Dubai Desert Classic but ; 
flopped in the Masters where he 
referred to Augusta National as 
that “bloody place” and lamented 
the number of putts that gpt aw ay. 
In a comment that is unfikety to en- 
dear him to Sam Tbrrance, a suc- 
cessful practitioner of the 
broo m h andle putter, Monty said: 
“Tm not saying I would never use 
a broomhandle putter but when 
you get to that stage, there's 
nowhere to gaff that doesn't work 
you may as well start playing ten- 
nis.” The prospect of even a 
slhnmed-down Monty appearing in 
shorts is too much to cantei nplate. 

The Benson and Hedges, 
which has a first prize of 
£117,000, not only boasts all 12 
members of Europe's victorious 
Ryder Cup team but also marks 
the professional debut on the 
Tbur of Gordon Sherry. The am- 
ateur champion turned pro after 
missing the cut in the Masters and 
last week he won £963 in the Scot- 
tish PGA Championship. He is 
not yet tempted to glance at his 
bank balance although it is easy 
to recognise that he is now a pro- 
fessional. 

During the Masters he wore a 
cap with the initials afKflmamock 
Football Club. Now it is replaced 
by TitleisL “When I go bade to Au- 
gusta HI know wbat to expect,” 
Sherry said. Not if but when. “The 
level of my ambition,” the 6ft 7in 
Sherry said, “is to become the 
No 1 golfer in the world. It always 
has been but it can't happen 
overnight.” 

Sherry has caused resentment 
among some players for receiv- 
ing an invitation to the Volvo 
PGA Championship at Went- 
worth next week. When the dis- 
gruntled asked the Tbur why the 
disenfran chis ed Sherry should 

receive an invitation ahead of 
PGA members they were told: 
“market forces". “It is not for me 
to worry about,” Sheny said. “If 
I was in their position I wouldn’t 
be happy either but I have to look 
after number one.” 



The sportswriters 
throwing stones 
from glass houses 






Ed Baird is under full saO down wind in the Solent 
yesterday as the world No 1 progressed to the last eight 
of die Royal Lymington Cup. Failing to make the cut, 
however; was the 1994 world champion ax>d 1995 Amer- 
ica’s Cup tactician, Bertrand Pace, while the minor up- 
set of the opening rounds was also the failure of the 
Congressional Cup winner, Gavin Brady of New 
Zealand, to reach the quarter-final pairings, writes 
Stuart Alexander from Lymmgion. 

Pace, the world No 4, looked out of sorts through- 
out the round-robin stage, lacking the bite and guile 
which can make him a formidable carapetitOE But, of 
the eight who go into today's quarter-finals, all the 
rest of the top seeds are included, with British hopes 
being carried by Chris Law; 


Law beat the world No 2, Peter Gflmour of Australia, 
in his first race yesterday losing oof to New Zealand's 
America’s Cup warning skipper; Russell Contis. Law; 
however; is in determined mood and he came back to 
beat Markus Wieset; taking second place in Group A. 

Stuart Cbilderky’s win ora- Helena Strang was lat- 
er overturned, because be was penalised for colliding 
with the Swedish women’s champion. 

While the steady easterfy breeze promised good rac- 
ing the fort ebbing tide made the course one-sided. Hrn> 
ryBepoonet, die defending champion, said: "Hm start 
is very important In few races, periups onty one in nme 
or 10, wiD you be aide to come back from behind.” 

Results, Sporting Digest, page 31 
Photograph: Peter Jay 


This is to acknowledge a 
debt to the late Jack 
Hutchinson, a former 
sports editor of the Dai- 
ly Mirror whose stem ad- 
vice to starting news- 
papermen was take the 
job seriously but never 
yourself. 

Had it been observed 
last week by the author 
of a report that appeared 
in one of our popular 
prints -why be coy about 
tins, it was The Sun - Eric 
Cantona would not have 
legitimate grounds for 
supposing that nobody in my trade is 
to be trusted, something he doubtless 
believes anyway. 

On receiving the Football of the Year 
award at a dinn er in London shortly 
before the Cup final, his response, de- 
livered in English, was typically enig- 
matic. Cantona stated vaguely that he 
could think of no better place for ad- 
verse criticism than the toilet. 

I did not canvass everyone in the 
room personally but no offence ap- 
peared to be taken by football writers 
generally. The Frenchman’s remark was 
recalled mostly with a shrug or a 
smil e, and tty the wee small hours, 
which is par for the course on these oc- 
casions, it had been more or less for- 
gotten anyway. 

However, m later editions of The 
Sun’s circulation on Friday a headline 
and viperous text suggested Cantona 
had gratuitously offended members of 
the association that honoured him. In 
fact it was the report that caused con- 
sternation, troubling Pat Signy, who is 
chief executive of the Football Writers' 
Association. “To say the least, it was 
disappointing,” she said. 

TWo facts must be set out here. One 
is that I spent almost 30 years meeting, 
without compromise, the requirements 
of popular newspapers, working with 
some of the best journalists I am ever 
likely to come across. Another is that 
I admire a number of The Sun’s sports- 
writers, all of whom can be relied on 
to entertain and come up consistently 
with important information. 

Last week they were let down by 
what struck me (leaving aside a sus- 
picion of Francopbobia) as an exam- 
ple of risking charges inherent in the 
glasshouse theory. As the aforemen- 



Northem ABA light- 
weight championship - 
if you throw a punch, se- 
rious thought should be 
given to the probability 
of retaliation. 

Times have changed, 
maybe for the worse, 
maybe for the better, but 
to my mind there is less 
trust between sports 
performers and sports 
writers than there used 
to be. There are faults 
on both sides, especial- 


ly the son of paranoia 
that afflicts Linford 


tioned sports editor also put it - ap- 
propriately for one who once held the 


that afflicts Linford 
Christie, but misrepresentation is 
inexcusable. 

Great sporting stars are not, of 
course, made by newspaper men and 
commentators. Nothing achieves that 
for them, save their own skills and in- 
telligence and resolution, though the 
press, television and radio spreads 
and celebrates their fame. 

It is a matter of individual opinion 
whether this puts them under any 
obligation to people who are merely do- 
ing their job. An ongoing criticism of 
Cantona is that he seldom, if ever, 
makes himself available for newspaper 1 
interviews, a fact, would you believe, I 
that influenced a few football writers 
not to vote for him. 

Some years ago a case was put for 
a football manager who had a repu- 
tation for malice, both in dealings with 
the press and his players. “But give 
him his due,” someone said, “he's 
always good copy," as though 
co-operation was the sole criterion. 
“Sure,” came the splendidly cynical re- 
ply, “so was Hitler." 

Since it is a habit of sane simple souls 
to get carried away tty their status in 
sports journalism today, an interesting 
thought is how they would have shaped 
up in confrontation with some hard men 
of past acquaintance. Far example, foot- 
ball writers who crossed Stan Cullis 
when he ran Wolverhampton Wan- 
derers like a military establishment, 
could expect an imm ediate summons 
to his office. I remember colleagues, 
some quite hard-bitten too, quaking in 
his frosty presence. What Cullis would 
have made of things now is beyond 
imagina tion 

As for Cantona’s remark, what every 
sportswriter should understand is that 
if you are going to give it you had bet- 
ter learn how to take it. 


ingland hasn't seen any- 
I thing Iike .it since 1966. 



■■Next month’s European 
Championship will be the 
biggest sporting event staged on 
these shores since Bobby 
Moore's side beat Germany 4- 
2 in the legendary World Cup 
final 30 years ago. 

No one knows whether Ibny 
Venables’ team can emulate 
history, but the drama and sus- 
pense of Euro *96 will captivate 
the nation. 

Four years ago Denmark 
stunned the international foot- 
ball coi pmuni tyby winning the 
European Championship in 
Sweden. Can they do it again? 
Will Jurgen Klinsmann lead 
Germany to victory? Can 
Roberto Baggio and his team 
erase the memory of Italy’s 
1994 World Cup final defeat? 
Will Alan Shearer prove he’s 
England’s most feared striker? 

All questions will be 
answered at the Wembly final 
in under seven weeks. Mean- 
while, our appetites already 


whetted by the presence In 
English dubs of leading Euro- 
peans (France’s Eric Cantona 
and Holland’s Ruud Gullit), we 
can expect a feast of football 

The opening game -England 
vs Swtaedand at ^fcmMey is an 
8 June. TWo days later Scotland 
play the Netherlands at Villa 
Park. 

The 16 competing countries 
are divided into four groups, 
with the leading two from each 
section going forward to the 
quarter-finals. From then on 
it's sudden death. 

In this' sporting spirit The 
Independent and the Inde- 
pendent on Sunday invite you 
to test your footballing knowl- 
edge. Flay our Euro “96 com- 
petition and you can pit your 
footballing expertise. against 
other readers and a selection of 
celebrities. 

Ultima tly you have the 
chance of winning our prize: a 
VTP trip to watch Milan play an 
important home match next 
season. 
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Study the 11 questions op- 


quick and easy. 
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880 ftfty-MWo 


IWy-s«vu 


884 Forty-aba 


next season. 

Details of bow to enter 
are given opposite; You 
can enter at any point up 
until 12KX) noon on Sat- 
urday 8 June 1996, the 
first day of Euro ”96. 
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Each of the 11 qu«tions 
has a points value- If you 
answer any of the ques- 
tions correctly youwffl 
cam the points attrttmteo 
to that question. In addi- 
tion toil* 

tionsyou wfllbert^uxr^ 

tion. This question does 

not have a P 0 * 0 ® 
and will only comemto 
play should the nearly 
SSe. The winner wiD be 
dividual who 
the sks* points *** 
competition. 
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PRIZE 


T he reader with the high- 
est number of points at 
the end of the 1996 
European Champi- 
onship wfU irtn our prize - 1 


VIP trip to see Milan in an 
important home match next 
season. 

Tfcuwffllm flown to Milan, 
fashion and football capital 


of the world, stay for two 
nights in one of the city’s 
finest hotels and watch 
Milan take on another Euro- 
pean giant in an important 


home game, whilst enjoying 
VIP hospitality courtesy of 
Vhmhall the sister company 
of Opel, Milan’s club 
sponsors. 


• AE tetephM>eea8s are charged a 39p per mm cim«p 
him and49p per hho u afl other times. 

Mm call iteration 8 mfes- Ennis made by pqr phone 


ibe conditions. 
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rncompklc wU nr* ht - Proof of magwic uweripi will not be Accepted ts 
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entries few or defayea tn tnmefo. 

Uen«! New»iq*r MibUslms rotes apply. EdUorhdoa* 
dm is final m afl maium ratios lo ihc nme. 

No cameepoodcocc. in writini or by telephone, wiU be 


Publishing, Minar Group, 

k asentj and famflin ire nm 


TIM tut Enroprim Group, agents and famflin are i 
allowed to emer. 

dating due oT ibe canpetitiaa is midday Saturday 
8 th June 3994 . 
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NOTES 


Rubens 

Barricfaello 

Rubens has 
suffered from 
inheriting the 
mantle of Brazil's 
favourite son 
Ayrton Senna. The 
country is 
passionate about 
motor racing, and 
Rubens has found 
the weight of 
expectation 
difficult to bear. 
But he is a 
mature r man now 
than he was when 
he first came into 
Grand Prlx racing 
as a fast but 
delicate 21 -year- 
old in 1993. His 
ego, bruised by 
the speed of his 
team-mate Eddie 
Irvine last year, is 
also benefitting 
from the presence 
at Jordan this 
year of the 
immensely 
experienced (but 
not particularly 
quick) Martin 
Brundle. This 
ought to be 
Rubens' year. The 
car is quick, the 
team is behind 
him, the learning 
process is over it 
is time for him to 
deliver. 


WIN a drive in a Grand Prix car 

F ormula 1 Dream Team is but with an extra lOpoints awarded to 
just like fantasy Football: each of the top six finishers, 

you pick and manage your All drivers are eligible to score for a 
dream grand prix team to top sixfinish but can also notch up ex- 
score points over the com- tra points as follows: 
ing season. #The fastest driver in race-day wann- 

Even though the grand prix season 
has started, it is 



( ^ 

I i | 


not too late to join 
in: pit your wits 
against other en- 
thusiasts and you 
could win our 
overall 1996 
champion’s prize, 
a drive in a For- 
mula One car plus 
additional prizes 
for each race. 

Individual race 
prizes range from 
trips to major 
grands prix, including this year's British 
Grand Prix at Silverstone, to a day at 
the Nigel Mansell Racing School at 
Brands Hatch. 

Your team must comprise three 
drivers, a chassis and an engine; your 
budget is £40 million. Make your 
selections from the grand prix shop- 
ping list printed below; the only 
restriction is that your third driver must 
come from the £1 m illi on category. 

Details of how to enter arc given on 
this page- You can enter a team at any 
point during the grand prix 
season but the earlier you enter, the 
greater your chances of being our over- 
all champion. Remember, there are 
prizes for the winning Dream Team in 
each individual grand prix so you can 
enter a different team for each race. 

HOW YOU SCORE 

Points ore awarded per race to the top 
six finishers, based on the 
Formula One World Championship 
points scoring system ( 10, 6, 4, 3, 2, 1 ) 


but with an extra 10 points awarded to 
each of the top six finishers. 
All drivers are eligible to score for a 
top six finish but can also notch up ex- 
tra points as follows: 

#The fastest driver in race-day wann- 
up will collect six points, with five for 
the second and so on down to one point 
for the sixth quickest 

• Drivers score one point for each 
place they make up over their grid po- 
sition. Points are not deducted by los- 
ing places. 

• Five points are lost if your driver 
posts first retirement four for second 
down to one point lost for the fifth re- 
tirement 

• If your driver makes the quickest pit- 
stop (from the entry of the pitlane to 
the exit) you gain five points. 

• If your driver sets the fastest lap time 
in the race, you gain five points. 

• If your driver receives a stop/go 
penalty, you lose five points. 

• If your driver starts on pole position, 
you gain five points. 

• The Independent will name a 
Driver of the Day after each race for 
a particularly impressive performance, 
worth five points. 

• Non-qualification for a grand prix 
loses you two points. If a driver is on 
the FlAs published starting grid bnt 
foils to mire the start, no paints arc lost. 

• Drivers removed from the results far 
any reason lose all points gained that 
weekend. Any driver not 
competing in a grand prix weekend 
scores no points. 

• Chassis score and lose points in the 
same way as drivers for a top six 
finish or any early retirement. 
The score is based on the first 
chassis home of that particular 
manufacturer. Likewise, only the first 
chassis retirement will count if they are 
both among the first five to retire. 

• Engine rules are the same as the 



The Dream Team manager with the highest number 'of pointe at - l 
theendofttie Grstd lYteCtianipionstHp ^asoni wiflvrinour top ;V 
prize - adrive tn e 6501^_Fl car. You_wift be flown to the AGS y; 
team’s training school In the south of .Ramie fewthe most . K ;*>. 
exhilarating experience of your life. The school specialises In v J 
FI courses mid provides all the racewear and instruction you will, 

■ need foe 'the da* r . v --'f 

MONACO GRAND PflUX PRIZE •' \ ^ 

The Dream foam manager wife the highest number of points 
fbOowtog the Monaco Grand Prix will win a guided tour round ! , 
the Lola factory In Cambridgeshire and Wilt be shown ofiamph V r : 
onshlp winning racing cars being manufactured. : ; 


Sew Merino Oread Prix Prize Winner 

Congratulations to Ian Burton from ^went and fiis team Great • 
Mando Chickens. He has won a trip fer two to the Ftendjt ..Grand 
Prix on 30 June. 



nha«fc rules, without the retirement 
penalties 

HOWTO ENTER 

Choose your Dream Team from the 
shopping list on this page. 
Rmnjonber.youmust choose three dri- 
vers (the third from the £1 million sec- 
tion), one chassis and one engine. You 
must not exceedyour budget of £40 mil- 
hon. 

Give your team a name and register it 
by ringing 0891 891 805. 

You Wdl immediately be asked the en- 
try question: How many races are there 
in this year’s Formula One World 
Cham pionship? 

To enter your Dream Tbam details you 
can use one of two methods. 

Method 1 uses a tone phone that lets 
you key in the code numbers of your 
driver, chassis and engine 
choices. The computer will check that 
your team foils within budget and is el- 
igible. 

Method 2 uses a non-tone phone and 
give your details verbally. A budget 
check is not possible using this method. 

When you have registered your 
Dream Team, you wQl be asked to pre- 
dict the number of points this year's 
champion will notch up over the year. 
In case of a tie at the end of the sea- 
son, the nearest figure to the champi- 
on’s points will win the top prize. In the 
event of a further tie, the team that reg- 
istered first will win. 

Once you have registered your team 
you will be asked for your name, 
address and telephone number. Your 
team selections plus your personal de- 
tails will be played back to you and, 
when you confirm that they are 
correct, you will be given a PIN 
number. 

This is confirmation of your entry and 
will enable you to access the score 
checking line. 


There is no limit on the number of 
teams an individual can enter, but only 
one team can be registered per call 

OHOOIM TOUR SCORE 

You can check your team’s position at 
any time by calling 0891 891 806 and 
quoting your PIN number. If you 
want to know the individual driver, 
chassis and engine scores from the most 
recent race, call 0891 891 807. This line 
will also list the Top 50 
Formula One Dream Tfeams. 

Rules 

1. All telephone calls are charged at 39p 
per minute cheap rate, 49p per minute 
at allotber times, with a typical call to se- 
cure your entry lasting between five and 
sevenminutes. 

2. The deadline to be included in a par- 
ticular race is midday the Friday prior to 
that race. 

3. The judge's decision is final, no cor- 
respondence win be entered into and 
there is no cash alternative for prizes. 

4. Employees of Newspaper Publishing 
Pic, Haymarket Publishing Ltd and aU 
associated companies and their families 
arc ineligible. 

5. Entrants must be 18 or over and res- 
idents of the UK or the Irish Republic. 

4. To be eligible for the main prize, you 
must bold a ament driving licence, be 
no more than 1.95m tall and weigh no 
more than 2201bs. 

T. All scores will be worked out accord- 
ing to the official FIA time sheets pro- 
duced at the meeting. The values stated 
for drivers, engines and chassis bear no 
relation to real life. 

5. In the event of a tie for the Dream 
Team Top Prize or for any of the individual 
race prizes, the team that registered first 
will win. 

9 . For lost PIN numbers, call 0891 891 
808. Helpline: 01275 344183. 

10. The Top 50 Teams Line, lists the top 
50 teams from the last race. Both the 
Team Position Check Line and the Re- 
sults & Tbp 50 Tfeans Line will be updated 
at 2 pm on the Monday following a race. 
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DRIVERS 

£25m 

1 M Schumacher 

pant . 

2 J West 

3D Hill 

£20m 

t 4 G Berger 

k £i8a> 

Ist) Coulthard 
2j6Elwfiie 
■ 7 j Vffleneuve 
|£lSBr 
f 8 M Hakkmen 
f 9 H H Frentzen 

JElQoi 

. 10 M Brundle 

- llRBamchello 

12 ^Herbert 


: £6m 

! 13 M Sato 
I 14 P Lamy •. 

• £4m . : . 

! 15 P Dtniz 
: 16 U Katayama 
: 17 J Vferetappen 
! 180 Pane 


1 19 LBadoer . 

: 20 R Rosset 
i 21A Montemuni 


; 22 Gfisicftefla 
f 23 V Sospiri* 

I 24 T Marques* 
• 25 F Lagcrrce* 

: 26H Noda* 

27 T.lnoue* 


gfw - 

28 M BJundeli* 

29 J-C Bouflion* 

30 K Brack* 

31 K Burt* • 

32 E Coif aid* 

33 N Fontana* 

34 D FranchitS* 
‘35 Nlarini* ■. 

36 J Mafjtussen* 

37 AProst* 

38 G Tarqulnl* 

39 K Wendirtgar*. 

♦Wcompetffgffr 

ffieSanMMnS?' 

jutfiByGnqpete 


CHASSIS 

£20m 

; 40 Be net- 
ton V : • 

■ 4i. 

Viliams . 
£18m 
42 Ferrari 
£150 - 
43. 

'McLaren . 

£Mn 

44 Sauber 

45 Jordan 

.46.Liger 

£6m 

.47 Tyrrell 


£5m 

48 Arrows. 

£30 

49 Minardi 
film . 

50Fbrti 


mm 


81® 


OHHNE 

51 Rwrauft ; “ 

L52Tferrari 

iSJtfeniedes 


%. -54 Peugeot 

-Mil-;;- 3 

'55liiugBn • .. 


----- 57'lforhaha-- 


' !-£2ur . 

U ’60RwtfEDV& 


^ Sa.w 


56 RjrdVlO* 


r.58.ftart : , J- ; 
.59fipiil2ete&V8 i. 
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TEAM registration: 0891 891 805 ENTER TOD1Y 


Monaco OP. 

May 19 
Spanlsfa GP 

■ J urie 2 . • 
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BrittsbGP 

July 14'. 1 

j ©onnan CP 

July 28 

Hungarian GP 

August H- 

Be^aa.GP 

August 25 


i Maln Qp 

‘ September 8 

Portt^aesaRP 

Septembw^ 

Japanese GP 

October 13 
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sport 


Kelleway’s Glory days return 


Racing 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
reports ftom \t>rK 

When they brought Glory Of 
Dancer his tea and toast yes- 
terday morning it was clear he 
meant business. The colt had 
gone a long way to demolishing 
his box, ripping out a window 
at the Knavesmire stables. 
There was destruction again sev- 
eral hours later when he gal- 
loped to Derby favouritism by 
capturing the Dame Stakes, 
The best offer is now 5-1. 

Glory Of Dancer’s victory 
was rich vindication for his 
trainer, Paul Kelleway. “Kel- 
loggs” never sells his horses 
short and yesterday's runner was 
sent in to bat on the customary 
wave of hyperbole. Even Kelle- 
way, though, must have had 
doubts as the race unfolded. His 
bay was hemmed in for much of 
the journey as Jack Jennings set 
a ponderous pace. 

Four furlongs out the field 
went screaming through the 
gears, a race pattern more fa- 
miliar in France than Britain. 
This rather suited Glory Of 


Dance r’sjockey, a chapby the 
name of Olivier Peslier. The 23- 
year-old Frenchman gradually 
eased his mount to the centre 
of the course before bursting to 
the hoot and holding the fate 
thrust of Dusbyamor. “I was 
worried when they went no 
gallop that he peslier] would 
get impatient, but he kept his 
cool” Kelleway said. “He didn't 
panic” 

The trainer took over Glory 
Of Dancer at the be ginnin g of 
the year following the horse's ju- 
venile campaign in Italy. Kelle- 
way s ShatQeel yard m New- 
market has gained something of 
a reputation as a sanatorium fol- 
lowing his exploits with anoth- 
er ex- Italian horse, Felder, and 
Glory Of Dancer loo has bad his 
problems. 

The colt has had cartilages re- 
moved from his knees and one 
joint is lower than the other. 
This hardly makes him the 
most balletic of figures on the 
gallops. Newmarket has its 
share of morning glories but this 
beast is a morning slob. “If you 
saw him at home you'd never 
fancy him ,' 1 Kelleway said. 
“He's lazy, he slops along and 




YORK 

2.35: CHARLIE CHANG, who 
stayed on well to finis h mo lengths 
fourth to Angd Chimes ovct an in- 
adequate seven furlongs at New- 
market on his reappearance, should 
be finer now. Mawingo, who beat 
Sylva Paradise by threequarters of 
a length at Warwick on May Bonk 
Holiday Monday, may be the main 
danger. Therhea, Promptly and 
Spirito Libro are afl in form and 
should also figure prominently. 

□CO 

3.05: DOUBLE BLUFF, running 
in his first handicap, is leniently 
weighted He needed the race 
when sixth on testing ground at 
Newbury last month and is better 
judged on a neck defeat by Mick's 
Love at Haydock last September. 
Mick's Love remains unbeaten in 
two good races since. Whittle Rock, 
hampered when unplaced at 
Chester last week, had looked as if 
this trip would suit when earlier 2 1 /: 
lengths second to Splicing over six 
furlongs at Ruucfract and is an out- 
sider wiih a good chance. 



140: GREY SHOT, who ran last 
year's Gold Cup winner. Double 
"Digger, to a bead when in receipt 
of just 71b in the Group Three 
Sagaro Stakes at Ascot over two 
miles on his reappearance, holds a 
fitness edge over his rivals and. if 
ridden aggressively, might make all 
Last year's Irish St leger winner. 
Strategic Choice, and the Doncaster 
St Leger hero. Classic Cliche, are 
dangers, but might be better for to- 
day's run. 

nm 

4.10: PASSION FOR LIFE, who 

showed good speed to bear Iktamal 
by 1 l l* lengths in the Listed Aber- 
rant Stakes at Newmarket’s Craven 
meetin g, will be hard to beat. 


RACING RESULTS 


YORK 

200 : 1 . BOWIE CMJhtoane) 6 - 1 ; 2. ttv 
kwhewe 13-8 far, 3. Rouge Rancoa 7-2 . 6 
ran. Vj. 7. (MSkue.NeiwnartaO.'MefSJXt 
£2.50. CL 6 a OF: £7.50. CSF; £14.64. NR; 
Ckctod tl*-D wtexfiawn not under antes. Ofe 
4 deduction: 5p m the pound on at nets. 

2-35: JL FIRST ISLAND IR Cochrane) 11- 
2; 2 . Orem Mm Desert 16- 1: 3. dan Ban 
7-2 tow. 13 WL 2V=, 1V-. IG wragg. New- 
market). TotK £6.40: £2.10. £3-90, CL 6 G. 
OF: £67.60. CSF: £85.74. Tncasc £331.79. 
- Tno: £62.30. After a wants' toquny, pteemgg 
unaltered. 

3.05: JL F WRY WIND IM J Wnane) 14-1; 
2. Brave Edge 7-1: 3. Twice As Sharp 14- 
1. 16 ran. 9-2 fav Pnde Ot Buxton. Vi nk. 
(N Canadian. Newmarket) ■ Tote: £10-9i>. 
£3.20. £3-20. £7.50. DF: E32J0. CSF: 
£107.73. triast £1316 75. Tno: £653.00. 
NR: in Iterant Ma 0 c. 

340: 1 GLORY OF DANCER 10 Pesneo 
3-1: 2. Oustiyontor 5-1: 3- Jadi Jennings 
2S-L 7 ran. 5-2 jt-favs Nash House Mthj. 
Sram Trooper i 6 rtn. ifc. 1. (P Katieway. New- 
maneu. Tote: £430: £230. £230. DF: 
£1190. CSF: £16.97. After a swards' n- 
Quny. pLtcrnp. unaltered. 

43ft 1 PROUD NATIVE iM J Kraie) 5- 
1; 2. Indian Spirt 9-2; 3. Mroa t lreu Mate 
14-1 7 ran. 9-4 tav Smokey Pete frtn). Nk. 
Vn. (A Jams. Didcou. Tote: £5.10; £2.70, 
£2.aa DF: £ 1110 . CSF: £26.58. NR; Day- 
Dreams. 

44ft 1 CE1ERIC IW Canon 3 1 fan 2. 
Golden Arrow 12-1 3. Turgenev 25-1 9 
ran. 1 no. (D Money. NownartcU. Tote 
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"66-1 SRI LANKA 
A MASSIVE PRICE 11 

The Sporting Life, 18 October 1995, tipping 
winners of this year’s cricket World Cup 

"SUNDERLAND 
TOO GOOD TO MISS 
AT 33-1 " 

The Sporting Life, 4 September 1995, tipping 
this season's First Division champions 


"16-1 VILLA CAN BE 
COLA KINGS 11 

The Sporting Life, 19 September 1995, tipping 
this year’s Coca Cola Cup whiners 


Just a few other reasons for reading 

RACING'S GREATEST DAILY 



be looks fame all the time. But 
he has got an engine and a turn 
of foot, and that’s the difference 
between a brilliant horse and an 
ordinary one. 

“He’s a chunky, rough and 
tumble sort of horse and I 
thmk he’ll suit Epsom.” 

Peslier will keep the ride in 
the Derby despite the fact that 
he has never ridden around Tat- 
tenham Comer. The jockey is 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Baioustar 
(Salisbury 245) 

NB: Whittle Rock 
(York 3.05) 

hardly trembling at the thought 
of negotiating .Epsom's con- 
tours as he has experience of un- 
dulating tracks. As a youngster 
he rode in pony races at Craon, 
west of Paris, around circuits 
that were more suited to mo- 
torcycle scrambling than equine 
activity. 

This was Peslier’s first win in 
Britain aboard a horse he con- 
siders the best he has ever rid- 
den, which is no small claim as 
be has also piloted Freedom Cry 


and fast year's Irish Derby win- 
ner, Winged Love. 

As the first six home were 
covered by just over three 
lengths there were plenty will- 
ing to speculate that the order 
could be juggled in the Blue 
Riband. Certainly there was 
much to a dm ire about the per- 
formance of the inexperienced 
Dushyantor, especially as his 
trainer, Hemy Cecil, felt the colt 
had been set a task from the 
back of the field that Hercules 
would have rejected. 

The disappointment of the 
race was me much-vaunted 
Nash House and this was felt 
most keenly by bis trainer, Pe- 
ter Chapple-Hyam. The man 
from Manton was so upset he 
refused to present himself for 
interrogation. - 

John Reid, the colt's jockey, 
did however offer his thoughts. 
“I cant believe he’s nm like 
that,” he said. “He's definitely 
the best of ours at home. He 
came there cantering and be just 
cut out oq me. I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if there was something 
wrong with him.” 

This prognosis looked par- 
tiailariy relevant as Nash House 


was dose to collapse in the un- 
saddling area. The racecourse 
vet had to be called. 

By then, though, the atten- 
tion was on tibe winning train- 
er, the man who looks , as 
though he has just undergone 
root-canal treatment The 
lantern-jawed Kelleway was 
talking ot his great horses of the 
past, his great achievements 
with cheaply bought animals. 
“They don’t deal me many 
cards," he said, “but I always get 
an ace.” In this blizzard of eu- 
phoria it seemed misplaced to 
mention that this was bis first 
winner of the season. 

THE DERBY 8 June): 

Carat 5-1 Gtoiy OT Dancer, 11-2 Bren Top. 
78, OuteyarttrA Mara OfBaam, 8-1 Mraft 
Ladbrokes: 5-1 Scry Of Dancer, 6-1 Bran 
Top & Marts Of Eremin, 7-1 Dushyanmr, 8 - 
1 Atoaerih, 12-1 Kk« Max. 14-1 Nash 
House, 16-1 Dr MsssH, Shaamft, 20-1 As- 
ter Plate Stem Trooper: 2M. Gaps Tree 
Road, Si Maws; 

Wi HR 5-1 Gkxy Of Dancer. 11-2 
Drahyantor, Bren Tap A Merit Of Esteem, 8 - 
1 ADnsnfi, 12-1 Hi« Max. 34-1 Nash 
Haute 16-1 Shaarnfc, Sotontog World. 20-1 
MtorPiaca. 25-1 Jack Jemtap, Mom, 33- 
1 Dr MaaaH, KarrantBira, Legal RVn. Mys- 
tic Knight, Sarto, Stiver Dams, Sc Moms. 
Siam Hooper, Supreme Commander 
tote: 5-1 (Stay Of Darner, 6-1 Duttyertor, Ben 
Tbp, 7-1 Alroarth. 8-1 Mart OT Esteem, 10- 
1 King Ata. 34-1 Hoot Piaca, 20-1 Jack Jen- 
rift Shun*. SptortnglMxW, Stem Trooper- 


Dr Massini the one to follow 
on Glasgow route to Derby 


GREG WOOD 


The forces of fashion may be at 


side of the running rail, but 
sometimes they can extend to 
the track as well. A few yean 
ago, the first race on the fast day 
of the Dante meeting was just 
another three-year-old condi- 
tions event, irrelevant to the 

overall scheme, but the Michael 
Seefy Memorial Glasgow Stakes 

is rapidly turning into one of the 

most significant of Derby trials. 


respondent of the Times, is re- 
membered with great affection 
by countless racegoers who 
could point oat that the Glas- 
gow's nse to prominence co-in- 
cjdes almost exactly with its 
renaming in his memoty. 

A less romantic explanation 
is that it is another symptom of 

changing atritiirtes amon g fram- 
ers. Many now give their most 
promising arnmwk hght|uvenile 

mature/The (rj^gow’s condi- 
tions - it is for colts which 
have not won a Pattern race or 


run more than three times - 
suit them ideally. 

Whatever the reason. Com- 
mander In Chief won on the 
way to his Derby success three 
years ago, while Tamure, victo- 
rious 12 months ago, ran second 
to Lammtatra at Epsom. Three 
of today’s runners, Astor Place, 
Dr Massini and King Alex, are 
quoted at 33-1 or less for the 
Classic, and even with last year’s 
St Leger winner and a potential 
champion sprinter elsewhere on 
the card, this is the result which 
many punters wDl look for first 

Astor Place, who is more ex- 
posed that his main rivals, was 
outclassed in the Grand Cri- 
terium last autumn, so it is rea- 
sonable to assume that at least 
one of today's opponents will 
prove too good for him. King 
Alex and Dr Massini (100) 
showed enormous potential 
when winning maidens at Leic- 
ester and Kemp ton respective- 
ly, but Dr Masson's performance 
was franked by the stopwatch 
and he is the one to back. Alit- 
tie of the 33-1 for Epsom could 
provea shrewd investment too. 

Two horses who have what it 


takas to win Classics Strate- 

gic Choice and Classic Cliche. 
Sho form the nucleus of a 
small but talented field for the 
Yorkshire Cup. According lo the 
han dicappers, Strategic Choice 
was last season’s best stayer, but 
this was not one of their 
shrewder assessments and 
GodolpbiiL successful last year 

with Moonax, can follow up with 

Classic Cliche (3.40). 

There are echoes of the 1W5 

meeting in the Duke of York 
Stakes, too. Passion For life 
(next best 4.10), Geoff Lewis's 
hugely promising young sprrnl- 
er, is following the path mapped 
out by the same trainer’s Lake 
Coniston as he gathers valuable 
experience. Today's assignment 
is his hardest yet, but he re m ai ns 
a horse to follow until beaten. 

Lewis has every chance with 
Caricature (next 3.05) in the 
seven-furlong handicap, but the 
bet of the day is a horse which 
the commentator needs to treat 
with care. When Jason Weaver 
arrives with a double-handful at 
the furlong pole, the caller 
must try not to yell “ . . and just 
look at MYBOTYE” (nap 2J5). 


£3.50: £1.80. £2.40, £6.00. DF: £20.10. 
CSF: I35J24. mast £70259- Tito: £207.80. 
Jackpot N« won. Pool ol £31530.16 car- 
ried forward to York today. 

Placcpot £459.30. Quadpot £113.30. 
Place 6 : £527.79. Place 5: £314.30. 

HEREFORD 

IMLRlNMJOCMEYlDBiteBwtari 11 - 
8 fav: 2. Asking 20 -L- 3. bnta* 52. 8 ran. 
14.15<WHpe;VWe*^7V.rcte£2-a*£L4a 
£3.70. £1.10. DF: £1860. CSF: £26,07. 

U& 3. CASHFIDW CRISIS [S Curran) 
5-2 far. 2 . My Hanrimkl 20-1: 3. Tfcnefy Ex- 
ample 12-L 13 ran. 4. 13. (J MUHns, An- 
dowri. Tnte £3430: £1-50. £450. £5.10. 
DF: £05.00. CSF: £51.42. Tito: £13250. 

2250: 3. COURAGEOUS KMGHT (B Fen- 
Cool 14-1; 2. 1 Haw Hha 6-4 fav; a. Tonya 
an 5-2. 10 ran. 16. hd. (P Haynaid, Nefter- 
avonl. Tote £25.90; £250. E1.40, £1.40. 
DF: £2 8. 20. CSF: £39^5. Tncasc £7452. 
Tno: £1380. 

3.20: 1- OH SO HANDY ID VttMV 11-10 
fair, 2. Desert Mot 6-1: 3. Dentof Bod 20- 
1 . 6 ran. 12 . 14. iR Cuns, Epsaml. Tote 
£3.60; £110. £380. DF: £8.4a CSF: £8.14. 

355 : 1 GLISTENING DAWN IS McNeS) 
8-1 2. Baltrae 1-3 tar, 3. Woodyoe 40- 
1 E ran. 10 . dtoL IS Omsttan, htonereieyj. 
Tote £580; £110. £5.70. DF: £190. CSF: 
0128. 

42S:1WELSH l£BKM IMrM rOmd) 3- 
1 2 . WHO lluiian 12 tar. 3. Rusty Bridge 
7-1 4 ran. 2 Vi 5. (G Lema. Epsom). Tote: 
£4.10. OF: £2.00. CSF: £4.90. 

4J55: 1 BRAMLEY MAY (B ftwKf) 7-4 jt- 
fav: Z Nbi 0 i 8 nd itowmer 7-4 |t4av; Z BeF 
Oe-Moor 25-1 B ran. 3. 1& (R WiFiams, 
Newmanrau. Tote £2.70: £110, £150. 
£180. DF: £3.40. CSF: £4.81 Tito: £3120. 
NR: Tashkent 

Placcpot £42.70. Qoadpot £26.60. 
Place ft £3144. Place S: £2154. 
Evening results, page 31 

PERTH 

HYPERION 

150 Aftran Z20 TeeJa/n-aKch Z55 
Uoor 3J0 Attamatlc 400 Nktiotes Plant 
4w30Wudhnp 5.00 PrimMvo Heart 

FOLKESTONE ; 

HYPERION 

8.00 Rustic Ramble 620 Salmon 
River 7.00 Cardinal Red 7.30 Snoot 
■tfpsy & 00 Pontabola SJOAmart Hng 


200 Dr MassM 
235 Charite Chang 
3 j 05 Double Bhiff 
3 j 40 Grey Shot 


HYPERION 

4JJ0 Passion For Life (nb) 
4.40 Hawaii 

5.10 Moments Of Fortune 


GOING: Good to Firm. 

STALLS: Kmmd conoe - Inside nil: remainder -Bands' aide. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: Loir number* bent In 236. 

■ Leflrhand, U-shapcd come. Flat and Ideal Cor the porawfnl gaBopa. 

■ Course Is la aotoh of dty on A] 038. Yoric station In. ADMISSION: Corner Sand 
£20 ( 10-26 yearolds £ 13); Ttaeads & 1 2; Silvw Hng 16 COAPa£&£0); Comae 13 (GAP* 
flJtf). Accompanied imdcMfe tree all enclosmw. CAB FAKE Rte 


nWMOUDE 

CHARLIE CHAJ 6 Q boKBd UP hy tour tenths on die UnfiDefcJ EqiAradc last November alter 
ruinlne unpraced on Na InooducOon an Doncaster. Rktoid Hannon's colt - a atm of the 
aam stable's dual 2,000 Giinaas tetor Dorrt Fovt Me -vu hwlng his IM outing ttnoe 
and making Na handcop debut when a promising ftxatft behind An 0 d CHmes over sewn 
at Newmartte on uesia ago, beaten RUe more than a lengm and canjlng 3b ownwlghL 
Tha selecoon goes offlto same marit es at Newmadte be dhaiper for Itw na and dvxJd 

appredan the «n ftilong; Chsrtto Cheng sfxxid again tala care of prevfnus nmrm Crawn 
meeting winner Shy Dnteo and Thraney, who fMStad fifth and ninth of ll and are both 
3D worse In. Charts Chang mltftt haw most to fear Hum Hybotye, winner of tha test two 
of ttna starts last term and thbd In both races Vita season, iha Mast when uikjcty In rut- 
nlng behind Cqyots BUT at Bawrtey. Pranp% l fbaibee, Sphto Ita and HMgi haw 
al sccred tMsnnnjui i end, of these, me first named. »4towenttn at Poraeftactcn her ro- 
tun, kxto oenan to prosera ftjnher. WhAer Renaaca, who ran Don Mlcheietn to b neck 
at Leicester tost October - tha pair Ibur lengths dear — on the last of three nsis as a two- 
yeer-oid, hamt need Nnoe but coiM sdB prow dangsrous. soaecdon: CHARLIE CHANG 


I a 1 A| DUKE OF YORK STAKES (CLASS A) (Group 3) 
£35DOO added to states 6f 


I £35^)00 added to states 6f 

6214-21 mflHTin) (97) W (Eodo*hW Sawd Dm Sunxir494_ 

500-242 BMYD0UARCl«(Dl(a>»as*yWBeUl07*90 

200-332 ffifHNE QtPHNJST fllj (Cft IWGSMbc) D Met** 790^ 
20-0354 BRMBION MBT |E) (□)) (J DMd AbaB M Jctnsaxi 7 8 11— 
103402 UXXV UOIB. (USP) (12) lAVxilo BtednQ R Itam 3311 


JJMiwl 
|3B 
|9 

J WbootA 
JWI Eddery 2 


421123- R01W£naU!ftC19^(DJ(^Pl»iTtotiM Firt»^-CaSBy581l — BTbonm»7 

550080 WELSH WSTpi)(Cq(PA8qjnRBDK56U KOwkiyU 

332121- MUBHI (223J IQ flendei M UaAkxin) 5 HBs 3 8 9 W Canoe 6 

121325 WOOOBOROUQH (USA) P5) {Di (RE SaiglEti P Chappto-ttprTi 339 IIMI32 


D Hantaan S 

_PeU Eddery 10 
TQtftnB 


SB 


3j05 


WnUAM HU. HANDICAP (CLASS B) £2SfiOO 
added to stakes 3YO 7f 


■LBAPING TBAINBBS WIT H l OIN NEHSiMStoute-ai wtmiaa from llTnmaeugWea 
asacoesnisitoor 17^%anda]mfiitoa£l Imlaake ofS6J]S:BHasBi»- 17 wtnneo. 
166 lumen, 1 1.9%, -447-56; P Cole - 16 wtmen, 75 nameis, COM, -4054; J Dunlop - 
15 winners, 84 runners, 17-B% -5.I8.HS_ 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: L Dettori - 39 wins, 1 73 rides, 32.7%, +S43JW; Pnt Eddery - 
39 wins. 191 rkfci8,3).4% +53.74: WCunw- 30 vtns, 197 rids. 15-2% -ICliH; M Rabortn 
- 28 wins, 163 rfcbs, 17^% +56.16. 

BUNKERED FIRST TIME: None. WINNERS IN THE LAST S8YKN DATS: None. 
LONG-DISTANCE RDNNEBft Item (£36] sat 27T nfles by B Mttnm bum Kentebeare, 
Devctt Mwfanie WBtalre lS-T0)seK255 inDesbrJ Dunlop from AniwM. WatSnarat. 


ZOO 


MICHAEL SEEIY MEMORIAL GLASGOW SIAKES (CLASS B) 
£33ft00 added 3YO colts and gekfngs lm 2fS5yds 

415- ASn»PUre(2raRE3en0&)PChrti|ra4Vim812 IMI 

1 OR HASSVf (10) [M Tafxx} M Saxffl 8 12 MJI0nm4 



1 MNGALEX(lS)fD| |MUcSad|Rai3Mn812- 


1-20 WWNWW)t<’*Bi0meniDLaNix*BSlaaSia}Maianncn812_ 

(HJ RWMNTSIMI(30)ULCtaa>8Wae89 

305 VAN GURP (28) (EtamudB 3 qj0 LiO B McMahon 8 9 

-fidedaraf- 


JMEddaiy2 


JHtapMS 
JMEAdwyS 
SSmdersl 


BETTOtt 134 King Ate, 54 Dr MaratoL UHMO tatorPIsca, Olltadant Star, SdMnao*, IM 
Vn Qwp 

1986: Tamue 3 9 2 L Dettori 5-4 (I GcsOOTJ 5 ran 

FORM GUIDE 

AM Iha runnere hare bar HNenov are entaad In the Deny Wh King Alex, who has been 
ba&Bd tor Epaom tits weak, tha shortest-priced c4 them at around 12-1 An IR3OO.OOO0B 
puchaae, the Raotoow Quest colt Is ctosaiy related to 1990 Derby Wnrar Quest Bar FBme, 
and wentm ettha Bret time of astong when a Ntfty Impressive scrxer at Uicesterlaat mortth. 
Although runner-up Get Amy With It was beacon In a Redcer maiden on Monday. Roger 
Chartton^ runner had a to in hand and there Is plenty of Improrement In Itm, thoutfi the 
BerSomplDn trainer wani that Nng Wax, aUwogh e nice hone, wR be much belter In two 
months' fane. ASTOR PLACE, despua the defeat of stablemaie Nash House In yesomtp/s 
Dame, is preferred. Beaten when odds-on here on hie totroduetton In AtftpiH; IM son of 
SadeFE Wete won a 23 -nmntr Newmartet maktar last September which has thrown up 
several subsequent scorera Astor Place falad to getthe best at nina when a mree-fen0h 
thud bahtod Loup Sefcaire m ihe &txs> One Oand Cruortom at longtomp on hfe only oth- 
er outing. Peter Chaopte-Hyan thinks tM wwid of the aetectton. who huvrinasedwea, and 
with the stable having a 0 >od season he anwid be fa enough- Dr Ma »M . another son of 
Saflefs Weis, comes here as tha winner ot his dngla start so tar. Justifying fevourtflsn In 
a Kempton matoan 10 days ago and dure la betWtocorrafromtffaaAutawasBUP- 
portoti in the Derby onto-post marl«t yeaentuy. S el ection: ASTOR PLACE 


1 011083 HNG OF PCRU (UJ d. Het) A Jtnia 9 7- 

2 002008 HOKE ASUA (40) fttoRJ Dante) U Johnson 9 2 

3 1650 lHLUCEfran AHFUXnr)JAmofd92 

4 311205 R0«LM«((ranatoaH}Ving|JWaB8B 

5 5228 VtmM (IBA) (11) W Al teittXEa M Sfeutt 8 9 

8 0224-24 IAMBS 0B» Hanoi* SuflPVUmn 8 B 

7 426 D«JBUBUI=FP6}UCai*ffllB*feg86 

8 03188 HUNT IT BUia (ram Pesooa R Hannan 88 

9 1458 HUH SHWB M IMnan Studl BHBs86 

10 263180 CAMCADte ^ DANE BmUiSnaG Le»4se& 

11 081024 SUAOMQi (5) X) (8R Steanfel R HoBnfteed 8 5 

12 0310 CREfat DOPPQI (USA) (U) (7 f H^nU U Bel 8 5 

13 441380 JO MU. (J2) (Q (D H Noten Jnr LxO T Eanerby 8 4 

14 342820 WSHLE ROCK n(Bv Horn RBdngS)rtlcaii!)EAklDn 81 

-Udedind- 

BETtMft 113 ItnMiiv M RoyN Marti, T-l Catottaa, 183 Dotele Oatt, 64 IMfece, Sariteb, 
lO-llo MdL 11-1 (feM ft Back, ttlPoMSpifc*, 14-1 Itaao Boppar, U-llnteNHttto Rode, 
20-1 Ktag Of Pen, Man Asia 

1595: Amrnsafflraent 3 9 2 PaU Bfemy 14-1 (B Lands) 12 ran 
FORM GUIDE 

ROYAL MARK took the eye last season vton he scored at Haydock and Newneriietand 
dead-heated tor second behind Rock Sharp under 9st7l) to a nureety at AsooL BB Watts's 
colt ran a souid race cn tils reappearance at Newraukat 11 d^a ago. Snatched to race an 
the ter side, ha llnished a thiee-ard-a-haiMangih Iffth to Spirtto Ubro with Tramem e neck 
adrift in sixth and amn Bappar, a previous Newcastle maiden winner, last of 1 & Both 
Royal Mark and Temeem wD improve and, whla there slxxM be fade bemoan them, Roj^ 
M Mark can a^in have the ed(p. Double BUR, vdto ran dw useful Mutife Low to a neck 
at ttydock cn the last of Iwo aoampts last ton, w«l be sheiper for his apartng sixth of 34 
h> Gokten Ace at Newtasy end is not harshly treated on his hsnOoep debut. Cartceftm was 
bfafaaredwlten he got oft the mark at Epwm m Septomber on htasewnthand Snsl start 
of last season. He has run unplaced In both ouUngt no far this year wBh tha headgear left 
off each dme and ha goes without them aptai today. Mtuoa, dfaquaWed after IWshlng 
rumar-upto Cool et Haydock 10 days ago. could have a aftyin the flnish, white Sa- 
ettach, a vraH-supportad tovourttB sdien tbrslh behind Prends Ca at Chester ntna d«& aft, 
can also figure. S election: ROYAL MARK 


10 14101-1 THHUNQ DOT PO) (□] pocnriMyStuQ N Gabon 3 8 fi- 
ll 124311 PMSm FOR IK (80) PHPte Utaan) G Lws 3 8 5 

12 1212-13 HESTCOlIfl MASK (12) TO CK H oOpxiJ M W Easffidy 3 B 5 ■ 

BQIWft: 5-2 PBHion R» Ufa, 114 DMded, 7-1 Lndqr UooflL 8-1 WaodtorwiA 9-1 MBbbg, 10- 
lMHtmrt WOe, 1181Mk«Bte IM **hw CapANbt, 2M BmrtnAtbr, BofdRplm, 
2B-1 Easy Dote. GO-1 Veto Met 
1998; Lfte Cortsnxi 4 9 4 Rat Eddey 8-U (G late) 7 m 
FORM GUIDE 

PASSION FOR UF€ was the selection when he wen a Hampton handteap and me Abemar* 
Sahas at N e wn a rt ot and there sc ams no reason to oppose him now. Geoff Lewis's three- 
year-old made all tar both wins end should confirm the tom with Easy Dolar. Welsh Mat 
and BteialanMby, who finished tourth. sixth aid e#fth of 13 at Nawmartet The Epsom 
hareter reckons there Is further process to hie chap and, sithou&i Diffident looks a mu#i 
opponent. Passion fiar Ufa cat complete the hat-trick. Diffident landed the Free Handicap 
In line style. Nammtag 1000 Guineas herane Hacaymme lengths. Beaten a nose ty M«yam 
in a Gftup TWO at Ctunidy In Jixie, he raumed to whnng tom at Bey the toBowtg month. 
Fomierty to Andre Fabre's care, Diffident now represents GoldoftMn and won m aiwl In 
February, pat Eddery, who has ridden Pardon Fbr LA In al three scares tfts season, has e 
prior Brran^mentto partner Lucky Lionel end brother Raul saps m for the ride. Lucky Li- 
onel was a ueefU youngster wUh three wins last term, including the NortOfc at Royal Ascot 
and Bis Pm Robert P^Sn a] Maisms-Lafflne. Lucky Lionel Unshed unplaced to the Free 
Handicap but ran Cod Jazz to Three parts of a lengti m the Palace House at Newmaiha 
wtoi Waatcourt Magfe (who hed won Impresarety an he reappearance at Haydock and o 
no better off) a neck ew^ third. Satactton: PASSION FOR LIFE 


A 4n| EUROPEAN BREEDERS FUM) RACWfi CHANNEL MAIDEN 
^***1 SIAKES (CLASS D) £8,000 added 2Y0 6f 


ANDREKEV 0 MneFBaniO R Hamxi 9 0, 


BHiBRWM MRH Rtoce Mid Sstowl P Cole 9 0.. 
4 HRHAIT(raiMsMoiiilMMMXxidBHBt9(L. 


JUk^nS 

— .TQWnn 2 

— mail 


42 LUOOOW BEACH (IflJW Bto OubbyUrOB CUby 90 

3 ■imMIM(Z7) H9teennni4)tkealfecirg)GLM9a. 
-Sdadsrad- 


EMsry 1 


OAAI EAST COAST YDRKSHB^ CIA* (CLASS AJ (Gtooup 2) 
£70000 added lm 5MS4yds 


BEnWk T-4 KBwte M RMeiaarM. 43 Bai»«te, 5-1 Arskaya*, 118 Incayen Beedi 
199S no axreaxnSne raw 

RUM CUBE 

TMs six todoncN will suit RBraENDUM. «4n ran on when ttfad to a uihM Juvenle vi Days 
to Dubai on Ns debut ow five arNanbuiy four wveksaa>. He drifted badly m the teung 
that day and Is bound to pra0es& ReferenAim shradd a^ki take care of Lucuyan Bsach, 
tfw finished a mvie of tenths adrift h tourth at Newtuy. and a better forecast bet could 
be Hemalt, a! the better for h* debut tourth behind Abou Zour at Newmark et, w here he 
missad the break and ran ffeen. S etocaow : REFERENDUM 


235 


LAMBSON-KMGHT AIR HANDICAP (CLASS C) 
£10000 added 3V0 lm 

162385 BtftlFMCH (19) (RotartCDapV) PWHnyii9 7 

01658 THMNtar(ra(0»«l9PMStudlMM9S 

062041 DBKA(?7] TOffty&xto>0ataLatelMBkntM«t)BlAran92. 
032- WIIITOBOMAI«X(2raiMtemAMdaoito|EDate90 
2-1 l«0MPIurX3)Uanw\NgBn)MSaxte9a 


1 
2 
J 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 014 CHUUOMWP3) m (tecraaapteHaR|Rlfemon81. 

11 000241 SPnt»UBRO(i)SA)CraTO(ttendailta«CAIm80 

12 6681 MAHBHO (10) Ms Cteudl Lieyl G Wag 7 12 Cad 

13 01332P- aiSSWI RASCAL (238) pH Stov 0 BjTEa 6 »rtjy 7 10 

-13dacferad- 

ABniiun *«$£ 7a 10b. True haneStap netfc Askn tacte fit flfa 

BRTWft 114 ft—pfift 88 Shy Berne. 6-1 MwM nff, 7-1 Ibarlw, 5-1 OHrtto Oaot Water Ho- 

tmea, 30-1 SpMto Ubro, llrl Msda, 12-1 BMHtaeb, HoaKy, 14-1 ettere 

199ft Ondcy 3 9 1 W R SMnbun 5-2 (U Stofle) 13 an 


614-16 OTDnE(rairaMBDJMBraaJM7arti*n89. 

011-33 HYBOIYE (21) (Antony Mooney) GOUnyd 8 7 

021 MSSU (213) U W Bo0«) W HftSH 8 7 

5228 IM]UNReAmE(ra(VteyMBl|aiRGuBaS1 



1 204251- CUSSKCUCHEpS0)(C)TO(6Dda|nHSmdl*iSire»49O 

2 250321- nUffOFHOI«UI(zra(RFSBngte)PCte4to^sni49 0 

3 133010- SlWtreoC CHOKE (USA) BZ8) TOWArteW P Wb5B0, 

4 61211-2 «ETSWr(raTOUCSMdfilBMlng489 

5 150322- Afiraan (132) (BEWSirfiRlfennon 485 
-B 



_TQNm4 
— KDariayl 
_MBMny 2 


BCTHm 2WL Ctamk CMe, »4 ftsy Shot, W SMage CMca, 9-2 Cote Of Hwmr. M-l A* 
terfte 

IBM Moran 4 9 0 Fte Efttay U-4 tSasod Un 9anx) 7 rai 
FORM CUBE 

The Godolphto team took thta a year ajpwtth Moonax- winner of the previous yaera St 
Lager - and can nasi a repeat vdth CLASSIC CUCHE, who gstoad Ns moment of gory h 
lest year's Doncaatar desslc. daselc CSche. vtoose otheririctory was In the Dme over tha 
extended rrfla and a quarter of thh course, ran a few ran when chasing home Pantta In 
the King Etfnwd Vii at Royal Ascot and, despite being off the trade Mnce September, wrifl be 
strain enough. Gray Shot de feated court Of Hooourffva lengths behind the sdeeflon 
when ihey ware fifth and rtnlh In The tosh Derby) more thwi two lengths when getting 23j 
to a Group Three k Lonffhamp (lm 78 In September and Ian BaMng’B gey now receives 
5ib tarn tha Chapple-Hywn four-yeor-okL However, &ay Shot st^» down In (Bstanca alter 
a few effort to run Double Tftggar a a head to the Segaro at Ascot and Sbwtagto Cbokn 
toda a gesnr toreat ovar todays trip. SucceaslU to the Irish st Leger lest season. Stran- 
gle Cholca lads a recent race but Pad Ode produced Unfit enou0i to land the John Porter 
n fine style at Nmtuy cn Ns opening run of 1995. Aafartta, win completes the field, won 
the LtogOekl Oaks Trial and ran wa( ettnotgh unplaced to the Oifaa and ihe Irish Data whfia 
she was second to Phantom Goto to the St Stem at Newbuy and to a Qnxro Three to Italy 
on her find start Iasi November. Setactfan: CLASSIC CUCHE 


| c in! LEVY BOARD SEVENTH RATHJ HANDICAP (CLASS B) £13,000 
l~5lJ added Jjn 2f 85yds 

SANOOSCA (|ISA) (20Q (MaMcun Al Mawuh) M SUue49 7 I Md 4 

lABMILLE IM0ARE (19) (CD) Uwnes Hatnetfl J Dmtu 4 9 5 PUEdtoiy2 

imDlirienr(E721TO[M>MnclM«lltaSHBllfi9 5 1 Wearer 1 

kRam50FRMIlM(USA] (10) TOlNxkfthAB B HanOuy 49 1 1 Stock C)7 

BULflOWNtraTORVUregDOnnaaiO DRMoCabeOfi 

QUAMOpnOffTOQ-IM^n) JRcQBqid489 It Mm3 


1 31225- 

2 101500 

3 1504201 

4 115035 

5 322001 

6 14210- 

7 102022 TOIMSrSK(>)(I5KMieriiymdMsJIM) Matjn Wane 4 8 7. 


-IQarelS 


Afhbun h(FC fist 71 l True tonOcep mttght Ten Past Str SBT fib. 

BETTMB 98 BBS Gram. 7-2 fadte Matos, 44 Smooraa, 118 ton Ptol Sh, M Momaats of 
ftobrea, fti ftiaan&U Mr to Mr Heart 
199ft Shaman 4 8 10 H Hto 01 (H Thrasra Jrass) io m 
FORM GU DC 

SANOOSEA, despite carrying lop wergn and lacMng a race sane test October, looks the 
pfcfc. Ha wan a maiden at Haydock « Apr* of test year. faUowed vwth raconos to Spectrom 
at Sandown and to taitka to the Dee Stakes re Chaster. Moments Of Fortune mm in at 
Salsbuy (ffl), Thhsk dm) and re toe San Stic tlm 2t) to 1S95 and has nm well m both Ns 
races this term to handicaps, ftrtoNng third of 18 to Star Manager or Sandown (lm) ana 
fifth to Cod Edgs at Haydock (7T). Reverting to today's trip should suit Ben Hanbu/s run- 
ner end ha route ran the ben of these. So, mo, route Ban Sown, who was appearing tar 
the first time since last October when defeating Har}y Dancer in 0’Bat style by a length ana 
ihree^uertere ffem 31b oft of the hanricep at Newmarhat 12 days ago and goes off a 9fa 
Ifigner mark here. MedeRa MflRabc'* three wins in 1995 toctodsd me 32-nmner Brtian- 
nia Hondktep at Royal Ascot. Ho hasn't shown mudi sparkle after a couple of outing so far 
thb season but they were to better company and he out of «. Setocttore SANOOSEA 


SALISBURY ym M 


--ra.. - %/3 '.I- .' 


HYPERION 

JL40 'fart 2J0 T^psy CreMt 2^5 Baioustar 3J5 
CHEF CONTENDER (nap) 3-45 Time Clash 4.20 
Dally RteK AJSO Finfana &20 Donny Three 


GOING: Good to Firm. 

STALLS: Straight course -tar side; ImJT- tasklc; InMf-MSKta’ 
side: DRAW ADVANTAGE: High tarStw 77. 

■ Rtgbt-teod riXirsr, mainly uphill and taxing. 

■ Count la 3m SWof efty off AIW94. ADMISSION: Membere 
AliJjU; TdtanaBa £8, Couac Enckwcre U. CAR PARE: Fh». 


■OU\\ WWMKSTBR MWDEN SIAKES (CLASS D) 
£4,550 added 2VO 5T 
BOU) CATCH (U) |BR R Cb8*)n 9 0— __-J Sporiai 8 

CAUMEQUIAMaanai90 P P Naiplgr TO 2 

DON SDURAHR Hannon 90 RMm9 

IBUffHIULOFSOClLira PCMo90 CMtor3 

MASBiAH MOW BMaehra 9 0 Mtotedl 

MDMLANIR P Mfefeyn 9 0— RHUS 

SADYJACXSDowB 0. — _A0MrTO U 


•Ocl DURNFORD CONDITIONS STAKES (CLASS 
**”1 o £7,650 added 3YD lm 4f 

1 i-io MMPBaairaooKtra-iPmBsa a ora l— 4 

2 ql oeTcomBracujCTPOrwwt^ 

3 401 IHHETtraPOtefll- CMferS 

4 01 YOU JtoEaOTM State 91 XBradteawS 

5 003412 SHU0 03) (B6 LGunrail 8 12_ 


GOO504 DARMfSXp}(BF)SDow87. 
05300 0fESHarpQWMwa7 — 
0 DUETCraJKng84. 


-ADMy(S)8 

_W Woods 5 
-GBanMZ 


I MflMB BIWuygO. 

5 BRANRE BEAR (10) M BtarahM 8 9_ 
SUMBMgjrai S Wxxb 8 9- 
5 mLiD«mc3a)Pi*n*r89. 


BCnMft74CtMIConlM 
12-1 nwpscfarfe Core 


YfRyes2 

-Bdecferad- 

r, tore JwMNi 30080 LrarJre, »2SpMo, 


-WMoodsS 

1(8)7 


SIS 


ranift 3-1 Bold CBbte 44. nm Craak. M Dm BebeMfee, 01 Hseit 
M of Sank 7 Cauda Eqolaa, Mdsttaatk, 10 Bkeedte Bser, 12 « 


RUNREBED FIRST THIB: PrUeOfEasIndr (245). Uoeaw Twen- 
ty One 4 Uti aBre y (4 JSO) 

WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DATS: None. 
LONG-DISTANCE KONNBSSc todlsn Shspea4y (3.45) has been 
«« 177 mites by A Balky (nm Uale Brohrarth. Cheshire. 


2.45 


NETHERHAMPTON MAIDEN STAKES 
(CLASS D) (DIV I) £4y400 3Y0 lm 2f 



l (29) P Chapete-Hjan 3 a f __H 
55 U«B«n»C13)RWnnt3B7_ 



BETTWCti S-2 Tort, 4-1 L» 1 
102 StaW 7 Damr, 01 I 


.W R|rer5 
1 10 

387 ppMagby(B)12 

41 DMWd 7 

ffll 

RFtoftoai4 

_387 1Dbm»TO> 

(U) M Qteuun 3 8 7 AGonwn3 

00} G Hte«38 7 WWooA 11 

nShawSBf JUmteyfflB 

- 12 1 

, B-1 Um Batata, 
e Way. 12-1 often 


DRUIDS HANDICAP (CLASS E) £4,200 
added 3YOUII 

395- DANCWGMA6E032)l8sUng9 7 WftyralB 

218500 EXFSXD0U5 WAY (O)} (UQ R Qtettn 9 7 T Spoke 2 

050 NEaR£MAltH(raCVM96 flltotitertll 

008 PRSHt SHSWIION [LR DAdxrdnx96 JSSMtoorth 10 

2508 3WE FOREVER 02) JTdfer9 6 Tint 4 

022520 20B9H02fi)UBbnden]95 NMrereS 

046000 DO. M. (raR Ha™ 9 3 RPwtalS 

01005-5 WKfUU LAD 00) Uenyr Meade 9 2 VSMSnr7 


246342 DUNBHIN ABMCSSS f7}M Oaw) 92 PPMastoSB} 

10 060004 MSnC HARM (ra5D0"9 2 A 007(619 

11 300 BAUJUSDW 09| 5Wbads92- WWoote£7 

12 004200 PHDEOFKASMMICU) fHMsS 12 SIMMS 

13 600 REALMS OF GLORY 02] PMKhel812 AQafctt 


14 321000 SOUND CNKX (IS) B IMtei 8 11. 

15 030 BnGKrBajPSE03)JHk81Q_ 


jaTeM»ttl8 
rOQfi 


16 540480 UUBMMBUCCWB5l{raARx8r89_JIVMM«M(7)lB 

17 00080 SfVMLnySrpS] MUsherSS R Plica 8 

IB 0000 WOT OF GLASS OQD Marts 89.. ! H Brawn 12 

BEnMfc UDwetegliB^ MyrikbsMi,^ 388 Bteoater. W. Dmm 
P rime, 101 Naeda Matdv Expsdttaus lAtflr, MU Lad, 12-1 oOrere 


TRYON HANDICAP (CLASS D ) £5,250 
‘ ITf 

1 0312-30 SAW SM era TOD Haydn Jins 4 9 10 13 

2 Sir CATCH THE UOHTS (184) R rtvrcn3 9 6 RPMtoaS 

3 Oft^a VBHMnBM (28 W G B*j ng49 fi^-^AO Mk 2 

S 000640 1WCE HMP1E (220) B Matters 8 13 

fi 020500 MOROCCO TO M Chanan 7810 A Eddary(7)14 

7 001600 AMM IYBAY M IMte487 NMnll 

8 0M280 1MCUSH(22)BPste«3B7 JSprekelO 

9 056006 AHMYCraroTJNSD0lroB85 S Drome (3) 3 

10 S6S310 »«IAHRHAreOOT(5<»(I4ABte«y-l85 — G BanSMf 7 

11 000080 «EKrHAILtrafqPCUidEl7S5 WRym 12 

12 400602 JMaW(ramMMadeia684 NVMnyTO9 

13 400040 THBRJIIIAMUI (11118 CHaftnS80 — Dtelai OSbes 4 

14 21-6206 SOSSORRBKE (7) 0J ) JBatgBAT 13 MBaHTOl 

-Mdscbral- 

teltMIS 4-1 Cattfi Tbe Lights, 6-1 Victory Tram, 7-1 Jaaite, S-l Srad 
Stor, Alfaff, 10 1 Rfate; Ties Orek, 11-1 ottros 

REDENHAM CLAMN9 SIAKES (CLASS F) 

£3y450 added 3Y0 7f 

40 DWM0(337)MSsuxlm93 S Draw* ft 9 

000 fUMG PBVWff PQ R Ittnfl 9 3 XPBd»7 

021555 CtMSnUAn5MM(raMUdv90 HAdwraS 

344842 C&aMND(24)MChmnra8l2 PPIta|TOTO32 


8 
9 

11 800508 Lffn£PEW M FediBSBnOMey'a’ 2 jb' ftflete U i 

12 0060 SRH0UEnE(2raDBBwnh8 2 FNortMl 

13 3084 LMCON’raBlIYOfE (30) M Haynes 8 0 HBaM(S) 11 B 

-13 dedand - 

BEnwa 78 H y in g P— t , 01OSSHH, 02 PaBy Rtek. 78. PBBIe Ab- 

nte, 0J. Cootpnrii Haro, UV1 One Shot, 14-1 ntherx 

left! rcneRHAMnDNiMnei stakes (class 

™rJ D) (OV I) £4,400 3YO fSOes lm 2f 

W PORIUES COUCE CUI) J Hng T 9 7 GRrabrel3 

00 UZXMTOJFb>49f RPertaara 2 


08 AUCU 07) i Dunnp 3 8 7 S Wtitnorti 4 

00 ANRR R!K (10) M Ctaum 3 8 7 P P Hwaftl' (B) B 

S HMANAC19) M State 38 7 J(Bredah»e 

0 M0SHtaNnD(raPQ*>3S7 C Rotter 9 

28 HASSM AL8AHAR (17) W R Hem 3 8 7 TSprteelQ 

SARDONC H Ced 3 S 7 WRyral 

« saRBRSJte) P Wtean 3B7 fiMB 

A Clark 11 

A McGkme 7 


0 TUBA (220] 0 0 £ Xd 3 8 f - 


0 VBtjertA(338)IBatong38 7 

BBBHB: 04 Stnladc. 7-1 Ha t e— Ateahar, 4-1-Sdrooea, 01 Ratana, 
01 Aflds, 10L Meat Wasted, 12-1 Vendteta. 16-1 otben 


<aAss d > 


542206 DORMTUftS (17HDI k ItbSS 6 9 ID AMcGkoeX 

244402 SnWr gmEp6)(BHSDa.4 98 AD*y<E]6 

046214 FHHM WAIWE (I) R SBpa 693 — — Bteiee t3l 5 

(05080 HSKILrracifc., 1.692 ffWoofcE 

064 0tDHWL(U)L0ra»390 WRy.7 


6 300025 


IMBIKM. MND HThorara Jmat8 12 

0 MOGB (1>4) M MadgMCk 8 11 

383080 PCfflE AWOE (BQ T Mft 8 8 


_W Ryan 4 
NVarkyTOS 


-IMITO410 



Hpn)faB3andaa5 812 _ 
0ReUES(24HBF5NWz»w4l 


Hnd 3 . 
88 — 0Mtar2 
F Norton 1 

p' jS!F W JIA»»9 

7-2 ow tosh, 4-1 PntateiRL &l Donay Three, 


.12 otters 


AINTREE 


HYPERION 

5u4€ KonOwofth &15 Master Sandy &45 AVb AI- 
8)f 715 Well Appointed 745 Eartymorrring Ught 
&15 Micherado 8.45 Bodfari Producer 


GOING: Good u Him. 

■ LcA-hsnd MDdmay oaonr wfeb oonvrnhanal ‘park' fenceo. 

■ Cnurae h NE nr aty. tmfeoaiheMSTpnihcA&S.A lntrce aM- 
Utmi (sctvkI try Urerr»»l, UmcSiliidlotia cwnt ADMISSION: 
queen Mother Send 51 2a Coumy stand £8. Ladtea admiUfd half. 
pAee. CAR PARE: Cmnuy Knave 15; Tsnerrofls firec. 


6 O00PP6 oarawl«JBE»5ltefa9120 MrXBmtmCf) 

7 FWW 8N0T Df9Q'DOO(70PM(nslO12O JteCJBBariM(7)8 

B 09V STD GHTOI A Water 8 120 lfaS«MNw{7) 

9 3G0P WHH 5IIl«MU .(raMg3TIPrara8«ajeBfaWMaCT 

10 SFP3AP «WIBW5ITCTOBCm* 7U9 MrMVfiilMngSa(7) 

11 4P-R4 SmumcraCWm911B filhtar)) 

-Udedered- 

BEmiQ: 11-4 Kratearth, 4-1 Frsftto Fax. B^ZMteteDaeW, 5-1 SlOto- 
do, 84 Syd Grera, io-i Gnv "wede. 12-1 Gee-Tech, Ifcl aOmn 


8 imp MWnnnTBETOTOMAtenlvUlOl RJCfetsan 

7 4UPP05 SPHBT (82) JienMre 10100 WMatena 

8 1FHP0P5 SPlWROfaKALLC ra JRCGa ad9 100 .WDmnB 

4MBWS 10a, Trostenficap *e#0:Sfik*Sscia>, SpmrHtaSstUS. 
BEnte&n-lO AT* Tartan Tmowteste, 7-2 Mae or Mynary.0 

2 Ctetlc Item, 18-1 Spftay, Sjwdwtianx^h Lad, 23-1 otben 






fi-jcl FREDDIES WTERNAUONAL NOVICE HUR- 
DLE (CLASS D)£AJX)0 2m 4f 


7.15 


sm 


EM 


BUNSE&EDFIBST TtME: Oostenuoagor, Uritr Db*y Dgo(Ii45}, 
Cddc Town l'G.45). 

WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DATS: None. 
LONG-DISTANCE RUNNERS! SymtorfawonTO ltd (8.451 tan 
been sent 2(7 ttefes S Pike firen Skfisay, Dma 


031121 IMRBlS4N0VTOTOBMacteByt9126_ 


081142 CTUCUS COLOURS (15) TO JtenkTS 811 B A P McCoy 

202213 COUWULAMEBUf (XQTO) tosA5MTtak6118JIIMaai 

10 EHALWBSBpqOMcCahSUS OAfeCBfe 

654Q12 RAPHAEL BOOK (ra*4teV Warn 7 11 8 R torif 

01 ELD0N(U)MR)rei4L12 IRysq 


WEAHERBYS BANKMG HAND 
I CAP HURDLE (CLASS C) 

£5,000 added 2m iliOyds 

BQ1B23 AUaHtrammMsjCBdTllll^ Tlfatf 

CUT (ra TOM Pipea U9(9a| — OBfa^ntir 
WirOStTO J(»»5112JftlMI aerate (7) B 
PMtCer 

OrowsroyB 

7102 JLH,m 


383 SMTEUABOrcraCMSHUlDio. 

- 7 declared - 


BQHIG: 3-1 Master Sredy, 4-1 Qroas Oolsres, M CotarfU AattUae, 3 
Dob, 5-1 RRAiael Bodac, 7-1 Eton Id Rston, Ssnela Boy 


1 

2 00261 

3 21141 

4 404350 USURY ptf |C9 B LbMfen 6 11 

5 100041 TOUT (MS TOC Mann 4 ID 10 “ 

6 61361P WUMPHami aTOlH R 

BCTIitft&ZAfiirwIra, 11-4 Dhronad Cat, M Red 
MM Appointed, 14-1 Tera Jay 


8JS SUNMf BEST COUTURE HtlAP 
CHASE (CLASS D) £6^00 2m 

1 354843 YOUNT 

2 F64P03 SAFFP 

3 321222 FULL) 

i S 

6 U03S2 MCHKABO CU) S&oofeha. 6100 

7 325B04 ORROOfETTOffl) RDUii n 10 0__ rf™" 

8 360403 CBattCTW (SSj IP) D ■ m 10 10 o”!!lS!S S 


^^^WWJWhteTlOu 


4-1 HUty, 


SAS 


5.45 


ABUTREE NOVICE HUNTER CHASE (CLASS 
H) £2,500 added 3m 31 

1 2350-31 raw FOX (8} A GWori 10 13 5 »T Bates (7] 

2 26046-1 KBUWM»(ranCte»san8125 MrCMMiM(7) 

3 P COSSIM0Nra«UsJ&«712Q~llrA&Hfa(7)B 

4 WH DUCOFBMNEy[7B4)MVfttencm9U0LMrAMM(7) 

5 63BQ6 BBHBCH(raDOHpman9120 ■■ ■ ■ AkAa«Mte(71 


6A5\ 


! CEDRIC CROSTON HANDICAP CHASE 
(CLASS D) £5400 added 3m If 

1 12-0604 TARI»rtTftMIOWCS(ia)TOCHrtBrt39111Ci_ADetlte 

2 4-4F433 STWB«OBOWHlADPHTOSItoiWU9 _AP McCoy 

3 130332 AIT5*»CJ8)TOMBUteitasgil7 PWrea 

4 3-13133 eanC1IMN(n]O&aWM81012 lAMcCwftyB 

5 FFS303 MAH OF MYSTERY (431 (CD)P Hobbs 10 104-D I 






LIVERPOOL ECHO ’WOMAN EX 
TRA’ NOVICE CHASE (CLASS 
E) £4400 2m 4f 
224112 EARUManWG UGHT TO P BF) G Hrtww 7 J2 0_A DeUte 
154IF2 innUNS DREAM (U) OShamad 711 MUmta 

QU03F SqwnBUXQMIGHlBdTOSaacWtevSUSJRjafeiiaa 

4O820U CHAIERnMBS{2a)IAsLHIfaiim9U2 SMrifeR 

-4dsdresd- 


MH*SEYRAIL ELECTRICS Yfl 
NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS C 
£4y000 added 2m 110yds 
psoiffl iWBOuraeitramoawvxxiena 

O0fS BOWD FOft SOLD {K) M flpe 5 ll 

024050 SAfiNWWt^N EU2 

8 NIWnSHtffiraDMB^nfiiioZ"' -- 

SSStt'S******* 

3 TOUNQ RKSCALCra AJpSCri 4 10 11 

___ -Sdeetored- 

BETTHOrU-Sroireb), 6-2 BedM Pro4» The 

ton, ftlBoate For ftfaf, aMWMatoef 


u® >-^1 









njT ffi PttNnKNT « THURSPfty 16 jgf 


sport 

‘Bomber' has 
sights trained 
on title glory 

Ian Stafford meets Hero! Graham 
as he prepares to step back 
into the boxing ring four years after 
a premature fall from grace 


S omewhere in the St 
Thomas' Gym in Winco- 
bank, Sheffield, you can 
still find a Life-size cardboard 
cut-out of the man. Even 
though Brendan Ingle's school 
of boxing now boasts the 
supreme talents of Prince 
Naseera Homed, nobody has 
quite forgotten the “Bomber” 
and what he symbolised. 

Back in the 1980s, everyone 
knew Hero! “Bomber" Gra- 
ham. He was, at least in Shef- 
field, a man of the people. 
While his fame and credentials 
increased inside the boxing 
ring, he remained one of the 
close-knit citizens of the South 
Yorkshire city, working in the lo- 
cal market at a jewellery stand, 
forever in the Sheffield Star 
newspaper, opening this and 
guesung at that. 

He was as big a part of the 
Sheffield scene as the musical 
likes of the Human League, 
Heaven 17 and ABC were at the 
lime. The problem was, despite 
a host of desperately near miss- 
es, that was as big as he became. 

Haraed idolised the man. To 
him, Graham was what this 
wide-eyed little Arab boy want- 
ed to become. To Brendan In- 
gle, before Hamed matured 
into the force he has become to- 
day, Graham, his protdgd. was 
Lhe finished article. 

By common consent, he was 
too crafty and too elusive for his 
own good. OK Graham may 
not have possessed a devastat- 
ing punch, but he still bam- 
boozled almost all his oppo- 
nents. Even the great Marvin 
Hagler was once quoted as say- 
ing that he did not fancy facing 
Graham in the ring. 

When the “Bomber* had his 


chances, he blew them. First, 
against Mike McCollum, fight- 
ing for the world middleweight 
title in 19S9, he lost by a point, 
having had one deducted for 
spinning bis American oppo- 
nent round. Then, against the 
hard-hitting Julian Jackson, he 
was knocked out having total- 
ly dominated the fight. 

Finally, in 1992, Graham lost 
his British title to the unfanded 
Frank Gram, prompting his re- 
tirement. Here, surely, was one 
of the forest middleweight nev- 
er to win a world title. Four 

‘I know most 
comebacks end 
in failure and then 
they disappear 
into oblivion’ 


years on, at the age of 36 and 
with a record of five defeats in 
49 fights, Graham expects to get 
his licence renewed by the 
British Board of Boxing Con- 
trol, and then plans an imme- 
diate comeback. With this in 
mind, he has been training at a 
Sheffield gym run by the former 
boxer Glynn Rhodes, who Her- 
bie Hide has also turned to on 
his comeback trail. Herol Gra- 
ham is dreaming again, even at 
this late stage, of completing an 
unfulfill ed career. 

Unfulfilled? Graham knows 
exactly how dose he came to 
winning a world tide. “Well, 
everyone knows how question- 
able that decision was against 
MoCallum," he begins. “Fbr me. 





the Jackson defeat in Malaga 
was far more devastating. 

"The referee actually told me 
that, unless something hap- 
pened in the next round, he was 
going to stop the fight; I was that 
far ahead. All Z had to do was 
keep on picking him off, and 
stay away from his reach, but 1 
wanted to finis h it off in style. 

“I was like the centre-forward 
who, facing an open goal, blasts 
the ball over instead of tapping 
it in. Jackson got me with a 
punch, starting from his boot, 
that I never saw. 1 was out cold 
for over five minutes that 
night.” 

Worse was to come against 
Frank Grant, a fairly unfanded 
British middleweight. I -rising to 
Jackson, a respected puncher, 
was unfortunate but accept- 
able, but when Graham was 
stopped against Grant, it was 
immediately translated as the 
end of the road. 

“What people didn’t know 

was that I was in no state to fight 
that night,” be insists. “Some- 
thing terrible had happened to 
a member of my famil y earlier 
that week which simply blew my 
brains out. It was dreadful news 
which, even today, I can't gp into 
because it was so very person- 
al, but it badly affected me. I 
found myself standing in the 
corner of the ring letting Grant 
hit me, knowing that it wasn't 
really me in the ring that night” 

The defeat prompted his re- 
tirement shattering his and 
Brendan Ingle's dreams. Still, at 
least the Irish trainer knew by 
then that he possessed a gem of 
a 17-year-old kid who, he was 
convinced, would one day take 
the extra step Graham did noL 

Graham has maintained his 



Ring of fire; Herd Graham is confident he wflt be given the green Rghtto resurrect his career 


fitness and sparring skills, part- 
ly because he has done nothing 
else since the age of nine, and 
also because, after a years rest 
he decided to tiy again. For the 
past couple of years he has been 
battling with the BBBC to re- 
new this licence. 

“I’ve passed everything 
they’ve thrown at me, but I’ve 
had the distinct feeling that at 
least in the past they haven’t 
been too keen to give me a li- 
cence. There’s never been any- 
thing wrong with me. 

“It's not as if I'Ve been like 
Frank Bruno and bad to con- 
vince them about my eye. Fve 
passed everything, including 
their MR1 scans. In the end, 
they started using psychomet- 
ric tests against me which any- 
one would find difficult Maybe 
if s down to the politics of the 
sport hut this time I'm certain 
everything should be all right” 


Which invites the obvious 
question: Why? Surely Gra- 
ham knows the history of box- 
ing comebacks makes bad 


to gain? Is he not acting like the 
poker player on a losing run? 

“Look, I'm not a Barry 
McGuigan or a Joe Bugner. 
They thought they could stfll do 
it but got found out I'm not a 
fighter; I've always been a box- 
er. I haven't been in as much 
trouble as most I still have the 
instincts and, although I'm 36, 
I'm going on 28 years old. Box- 
ing is what Fm best at and while 
I think I can still do it, keep out 
of trouble and earn a good liv- 
ing, it makes sense to me.” 
m try and prove his point he 
launches into an anecdote. 
“The other week Glynn asked 
me to spar with a boxer who 
had turned up for a practice ses- 
sion. After a few rounds they 



ended it I was all over the guy, 
showing that none of my. in- 
stincts had been lost I had no 
idea who he was until they told 
me. I had just taught Cornelius 
Carr, the British champion, a 
lesson. 

**i know most comebacks 
end in failure, and then dis- 

appear into oblivion.. But I 
don't want to be telling people 
in 20 years’ time that I could 
have been a world champion.” 

There must be other reasons 
behind a decision which most 
outsiders would disagree with. 
For example, it must be diffi- 
cult to see Hamed, a kid who 
looked up to Graham, now 
achieving everything he failed 
to do. • 

“I wouldn’t be human if I 
didn’t have mixed emotions,” he 
agrees. *T applaud what he’s 
done, but I still remember Him 
as a kid, knocking on my door 


Photograph: Simon Wilkinson 

and asking me to come and spar 
with him. I used to let him beat 
me up became he was such a 
great kid. Tm pleased for him 
but, sure, it rankles a tnt because 
I know that he’s achieved what 
I failed to do.” 

Times have changed for Gra- 
ham since the heady days of the 
late ’80s and early *9Gs. He dis- 
covered that his failure made 
him just another loser. “I made 
a lot of money, but gave a lot 
of it away to my associates and 
friends. There was a time when 
certain people followed me 
around everywhere but, be- 
cause they think Tve angle, 
they’ve all bailed out It might 
have done me a favour.” 1 
. Graham takes what he hopes 
to be his final test on 24 May, 
and expects to hear positive 
news a couple of days later. If 
all goes to plan, he wiD return 
as a super-middleweight. 


Stevens 4 
sets out 
to prove 
a point 

Judo 

PHILIP NICKSAN 
reports from The Hague 


As the European Champi- 
onships get underway here to- 
day, Ned Adams, the British 

m ana ger, can consider 
with some satisfaction that a to- 
tal of 10 fighters - six men and 
four women - have already 
q ualifie d for the Olympics. 

This follows four months on 
the road, fighting hard in a suc- 
cession of European touma- 
. meats, a far cry from the days 
wbeuno qualification was need- 
ed for the Games, and the dlite 
fighters would peak only for a 
few big competitions. 

Even Nicola Fairbrother, the 
25-year-old European light- 
weight champion, has had to do 
the circuit. However, she has 
emerged not only top of the Eu- 
ropean rankings but she feels a 
harder, better fighter. 

. - "Before I won the world ti- 
de in 1993 1 went off the beat- 
en track to train and compete 
in Cuba, which was a tough ex- 
perience I have never forgot-?, 
ten,” she said. ’After losing my 
world tide last year I really felt 
I needed something strong to 
get me back on course.” 

Tbday sees the stalwart %ures 
of Ray Stevens and Kate Howey 
in action. Both have developed 
a habit of coming second: they 
have won European silver 
medals and Stevens was an 
Olympic silver me dallis t in 
Barcelona while Howey came 
second in the ’World Champi- 
onships in 1993. At 32, time is 
running out for Stevens but, as - 
a superb technician, he has a 
longer competitive life than 
most. Hcwey, who is only 23, ma- 
tured early but knows that, in- 
jury permitting, this year could 
be the best chance for making 
her mark at the highest level 

cheat wtom: »d tem—— IB* (un- 
dvSMnfl N Donohu: RathmaM* HM 5 W 
J Darin; Utftfwritfrt (U-73MD to&o* 

dtanlM (ll-SS# R BiGft; UghMionvy (U- 


X Haronj r — U m (U-52KB 
-66KB M fenretta; lUfr 


S tends: Ugtt (U66KB N FsvtXDSiei; UBri- 

aHdto (U-61M D Bel; MkMa (U-66^5 R 
O w oaman; UBMmmii (U- 72 KB K Homy; 
Hm«]r (Mr 72 KB Mte 00 n. Open J Horton, 
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Holding on to and keeping in touch with the important things in life becomes a little easier, when you're 
holding uti NEC mobile phone. Few over ten years, our advanced and affordable mobile phones have been 
iuunng Britain's most popular and most trusted. Now our new Go mobile puts all the extra advantages of 
iiiTeniutit iital digital networks into your hands, if you need to hold on. to what you hold dear, talk with NEC. 

FOR MORE INFORMATION PLEASE CALL 0 6 4 5 4 0 4 0 2 0 . 
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Winner to 
take all at 

Tannadice 


Football 


Dundee United and Particle 
Thistle face a match in a million 
at Thimadice tonight with Scot- 
tish football's doomsday sce- 
nario awaiting the losers. 

United, European finalise 
nine years ago in the era of Jim 
McLean, estimate that relega- 
tion from the Premier League 
jast May cost them around £lra 
in lost revenue. 

Thistle, who have survived in 
the top flight by the skin of their 
teeth over the past four seasons, 
could face a hazardous future if 
they lose their status. 

The sides are locked togeth- 
er after Sunday’s play-off first- 
leg at FirMl which ended 2-1. 
Now it is a winner-takes-aO con- 
test over 90 minutes, extra Htw 
and penalties if need be. 

Yesterday the managers, Mur- 
■^do MacLeod of Partick and BH- 
■Tfy Kirkwood of United adopted 
different approaches to match- 
es which could affect players' fu- 
ture livelihoods at both clubs. 

Kirkwood has no hesitation in 
agreeing that the match, in front 
of a 12,600 sell-out Tum adiee 
crowd and with live coverage on 
Grampian Television, is the most 
important in United's history. 

And he wants no repeat of the 
1-0 defeat by Dunfermline in 
Uniteds most recent home 
game which cost them the First 
Division championship and au- 
tomatic promotion. 

“"We blew it the last time be- 
cause the crowd and the players 
were on edge after losing an ear- 


Jy goal,” be said. “The fans were 

all desperate for something to 
happen and that desperation was 
felt by the players. I would ask 
the fans to be patient because we 
can’t win this game in the first 
10 minutes or even in the first 
half-hour. 

“However, I have'to be hap- 
py that we don’t have to daw 
back a deficit in and 

I felt we deserved our draw at 
FirfulL At the same time so one 
at this dub is getting carried away 
because we know we haven t 
done anything yet. It is a one-off 
game of 90 minutes on a decent 
pitch at which a winner must be 
found so we will giving it every- 
thing we’ve got” 

United are without (he sus- 
pended Maurice MaJpas but 
Mark Perry, who the 

game atFirhil) is likely to be fit. 
Striker Gary McSwegan could 
start the game after coming on 
as a substitute on Sunday. 

The Th nna dice players are 
said to be on a £10,000-a-man 
bonus to win, but MacLeod re- 
jects the notion that cash wiD in- 
spire either side. “Money can’t 
win you the game," the Thistle 
manager said “It is a bonus and 
that is all it is. When you go out 
to play in a match all you should 
be thinking about is winning. 

“There is no fear of losing 
here. I've heard no negative 
thoughts around Firhxl] and we 
are treating it like a cup finaL My 
young players Eke Jim Savin, Bil- 
ly McDonald and James McCue 
haven't been in the game long 
enough to worry about it - this 
is all new to them." 


Laudrup on mission 


Brian Laudrup yesterday set his 
sights on emulating the Double 
dream cf bis Danish international 
colleague Peter ScbmeicheL 

The Manchester United 
goalkeeper danced round 
Wembley la st Sat urday after 
adding anoffierFA Cup medal 
to the Premiership title won by 
Alex Ferguson's Old Trafford 
untouchables. Now Laudrup 
.li wants to savour the same win- 
ning feeling on Saturday at 
Hampden as the champions. 
Rangers, seek to break Hearts 
and claim the Scottish Cup. 

“I’ve not spoken to Peter 
since be won the Double at the 
weekend but it was a superb 
achievement by Manchester 
United," Laudrup said. “No 
doubt he will be mentioning it 
as soon as we get together on 
international duty for Euro 96 


so it would be fantastic to keep 
up with him. 

“The FA Cup final has warld- 
wide recognition but the Scot- 
tish final has a lot of tradition 
attached to it - the competition 
is over 100 years old and Sat- 
urday will be a great occasion.” 

Laudrup would love to daim 
a second cup winner's medal af- 
ter a superb career m Denmark, 
Germany, Italy and now Scotland. 
“I was in two finals with Brond- 
by in Denmark, winning one 
and losing the other so it is nice 
to have another chance, "he said 

He is looking forward to 
gracing Hampden again where 
he has scoredf twice for Rangers 
in two seasons. Laudrup scored 
in a 3-1 league win over Celtic 
test season aid then got the win- 
ner in this year’s Cup semi-fi- 
nal win, also against Celtic. 


Khorkina in regal form 


Gymnastics 

Following Shirley Bassey is no 
easy task, but Birmingham’s 
National Indoor Arena, which 
hosted the cabaret singer’s con- 
cert Jast Friday, has managed to 
fine up Princess Diana this week, 

writes MDce Rowbottom. 

Nol quite the royal one, but 
Svetlana Khorkina of Russia, 
whose short blonde hair and re- 
gal poise have earned her the 
unofficial tide as the Princess 
Diana of gymnastics. 

At 5fi 4 in, Khorkina is re- 
garded as a veritable giant 
among the competitors who 
have gathered for the 21st Eu- 
ropean Championships for 
women, which start with junior 
competition today. 

Her main area of excellence 
will be the asymmetric bars, on 
which she is the defending Eu- 
ropean and twice world cham- 
pion. As overall silver medallist 
ai last October's world champi- 


lllu w 1 _ ■ . ,1 ■ 

the main contenders m the in- 
dividual all-round competition. 


However, the quality of op- 
position, in what is the last ma- 
jor event before the Olympic 
Games, will be outstandingly 
high- Six of the current top 10 
individuals in the world are 
from Europe, including the all- 
round world champion, Lilia 
Podkopayeva of the Ukraine, 

who wul start as favourite for the 
individual title. 

Podkopayeva, a powerful 17- 
year-old who trains at the na- 
tional sports centre in Kiev, took 
gold on the vault and silver on 
the bar and beams in the World 
Championships, but her most 
startling activities take place in 
the floor exercises, where she 
has a unique trademark: a dou- 
ble front somersault with a half 
twist at the end. When it comes 
off it is spectacular, when it does 
not, it is spectacular. 

Other leading contenders in- 
clude Svetlana Boginskaya, the 
23-year-old former world c h a m - 
pion from Belarus, and Roma- 
nia's 19-year-old Lavinia 
Mjtasovid, famous as the last re- 
cipient of a perfect 10 score, in 
the 1992 Olympic floor finals. 



Rectangle and two pyramids: Egyptian workers buhd a glass squash court near the Pyramids in Giza in preparation 
for an I nte rna tional tournament featuring the worfcfis top 22 players that begins on Saturday Photograph: Reuter 


SPORTING DIGEST 


Glam organ relish cup draw 


inlay's 

of the 


Cricket 

Glamorgan were handed foe 
opportunity to gam revenge for 
their most h umfliaimg defeat m 
recent years when '^ prdAV 's 
draw for the quarter-] 

Benson and Hedges 1 
them at home with - 

Niue months ago, Glamorgan 
were looting to a ® 

Lord's when focy reached die 
last four of foe Nat West pophy> 
onlv to be bowled out for® 
86 by Warwickshire at Cardiff 

and humbled by eight octets. 

“We will certainly do our ut 
most to make up ^ 

pened last season, ““J?, foe 
Glamorgan secretary, Gwm 
^“ltw^adesperafe^ 
appointing day but Waiwjc* 
sSreTand particularly Allan 
Donald, were awesome, a ioi 
of other counties phoned up to 


sympathise with us. But weVe 
started well this season and, at 
our best, we can beat anyone.” 
Surrey's early season confi- 
dence fares a tough examination 
at The Oval, where in-form 
Yorkshire will be the wsittas on 
28 May. Surrey have won noth- 
ing since 1982 but, under the 
new manager, Dave Gilbert, 
have stormed into the last eight 
of the competition, with a 100 
cent record in their quali- 
j matches. 

Northamptonshire, beaten 
by \%rwickshire in last year’s 
NalWest final, are at home to 
the 1995 cup runners-up, Kent, 
while foe holders, Lancashire, 
take on Gloucestershire at Old 

Trafford. 

BBSON AID Wanes CUHfcaitaMlnalti: 
Surrey wYDricsrte; GttmorgmwWamtdatfw; 
NnrthwnptoosWnj y Kane LancteWra V 
Gtouce*tH3hlre. . 

/UBtcfWE to be ptnyvti on Tuesday 28 May. 


Giants name 
Whelton as 
new coach 

Basketball 

The Manchester Giants have ap- 
pointed Joe Whelton as head 
coach. Whelton was the last man 
to coach the Giants’ franchise - 
then -known as Manchester 
United - to major hooonrs and 
he brings with him a wealth of 

temational basketball. 

/ “Joe WheitOD is the right man 
for the Giants,” the general man- 
ager, Jay Goldberg, said yester- 
day. “He has wot everywhere he 
hasraachcsjandweJook forward 
to him continuing tins,” 

■b ‘Wbefconwotilhe 1985 play-off 
championships with United - 
and he was named coach of the 
year th&.same season. The 40- 
year-old American also guided 
Manchester to the British league 
title in 1986 and, two years later, 
coached them to the quarter-fi- 
nals of the European Korae Cup. 

He led the Great Britain 
team in 1988 to their best-ever 
perfcrnnance - sixth out of 22 
m the second qualifying round 
for the Seoul Olympics. After 
leaving Manchester, Whelton 
joined Fribourg in Switzerland 
where he took them to a league 
championship as well as col- 
lecting another coach of the year 
award. He moved to Bellinzona 
where he completed three suc- 
cessive league and cop doubles. 


TODAY’S 

NUMBER 

20,402 


The average gate at the 66' 
games foat determined foe 
swntffinafets in foe southern 
hemisphere's Super-12 rug- 
by union tournament Ihe Iftst 
phase, which '-began oh. 1 
March, *was -watched by 
1^346,591 spectators.. 


Baseb alt 

AIQIICAN LEAGUE: Boom 4 Cafifomte 3 
(12 InnhwS); Owetand 5 Dmroft 1; New YbrK 
Yarkees2 Seattle 0: Toronto 4 Minnesota 2S 
Texas in Kansas ftty 0; Baltimore 9 Oakland 
1. Poteponacfc MOnaJtee v Chlcajj) write 
Sox. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE: Houston 6 Chicago 
Cubs 3; Honda 11 St Louh 5; Colorado S 
OnctereflJ 3; FTsSadetphta 7 Sar Francisco O; 


Atlanta 7 Los Angstes 2 Mon- 

treal 1; San Hep 9 New Yoilt Mere 4. 


Basketball 

Wchael Jordan scored 35 points 83 bad 
Chicago «o a 94-81 wetwy war the New 
Tbrtt Knicks, giving them a lead of tour 
games to cine, cin Tuesday. The Bifib ad- 
vance to the Eastern Conference floats, 
where They are Ukely to face Orlando. 

NBA Swte-flnab play-oM: Eratom Oon- 
faraae« Chicago 94 Now York 81 (Chleego 
wfci bcst-otseveri series *-ir. Western Coo- 
ffermca: Son Antonio 98 Oran 87 (Utah feed 
Oea-oAsnen serfs* 3-3. 


BoodRg 

Colin McMillan's handlers are willing to 
put up £1 minion to tempt Prince 
Naseem Hamed, the World Boxing Or- 
ganisation champion, into an all-Brttl3h 
teathetwagnt contest “It's nice to gat 
the tide again, and it’s nice to be m a 
position to be weti rated. Now I can figtt 
Hamed if the deal can be done.’ said 
McMOan, who beat Jon Jo liwin by half 
a point for the British festherwei^rt ti- 
tle at the Goresbraok Leisure Centre, 
Dagenham on Tuesday night, was lat- 
er taken to the Royal London Hospital 
in Whitechapel suffering from dehy- 
dration and exhaustion. 

PROFESSIONAL PROMOTION (SanMlMMk 
Ltenrro Contra, DsMBtnHB, Tuosdejrt: 12- 
nl foodwTwrirfrt (for Britten titafcCMcMil- 
tan (Bataig M J J train (Poncrarar. ham) pte. 
rartWBCinraraHowi^M ww inttiK 
R (US, haUerl tR T KBts&dze (Rus) ho 3rd. 8- 
id woltiinMtgbt: P Ridianlun 0*xtms- 
brousfil M r Mate (SarOw«po) raf 2nd. frtd 
Midi— ram* D Stone OBtny St Erimums) bt 
P Boi (Ooncastcr) ref la 8-rd : 


„ — ..tuBnai (HoinwO txM Msahoas 

(Waos) pts. 6-fd tmaaMom* V FMOfly tSB- 
go) bt B ftya IBirnwg ia rt) pis. 4<d twtt- 
wwlp ft v Dmar^an ftin bt P BucMey 
(BmnWiamJ pis. 4^d flyneig* DSn^i Ye- 
dw ffnaj bt A Ham (BBtwmwn) pis. 4-fd 


Cricket 

SECOND X CHAMPTONSHH*: Torfmor- 
deK NouumwmMra 289 (M P Dowman 
5Q toid 283 tor 4 dBc U R Wtarnan lUbto, 
w M Noon 82. RT Bates 64): YMisftre 212 
(R A Hetdobofoo^i 123; R T Bates 5-60) 
and 363 tor 7 (R A Katdeborou&i 192no). 
Yoftaldra won by tfaras Memo. CtMtms- 
fant: BoucostereN re 214 (NTramor 81) and 
312 tor 5 tP Latertjuiy 82, D ClMlm 103no); 
Essex 374 tor 7 dec (A Hfibtxn 8B.SPe- 
ters 97). Matdi drawn. Uxbridge: hfiddle- 
sex 268 U C Hanison 79, K PM ES3; J 
M Da La Pena 4-79) and 405-8 dec (G M 
Poole? 129. S P Moffat 601: Surrey 411-8 
dec (J D Rotdffto 110, N F Sagaant 82. G 
J Kermis 81). Matt* r 


TODAY’S FIXTURES 


Football 

BELLAS SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
PROMOTION PLAY-OFF, SECOND LEE 
Utdv Partick C7JO) 


Cricket 

TEnETS CHAUEN6E SERES (Rot Oay of 
ttraa; Hi) start}: Kohk Sussb v kvfia. 

BRUAMMC ASSURANCE CHAM P I ONS ! BP 
(Flat day of ton; 13-0 Mart); Ct raa ter te - 
Street Dtxham v 'torHtfue; stou t Easaxy 
KmCsimftGiainoigwtvDeibystxrK Brta- 
tot Gioucsstisrablra v Somerset; Ldccater: 
Lafcesiarerxrev Worcestershire; Trent 
fWtn^txnshrwLaniasfrefidgraxtixx War- 
wteteWra v Ha mp sh wa. 

OTHER MATCHES (Rrat day of three; 
1130 start}: Poona's: CambndSB Univer- 
snyv MKtdlesec Um Parks: Oxfonl untver- 
slQf v Northamptonshire. 


SECOND NCHAMPKMSMP (Hot day <* 
throe; 1U) staQ: Souttanpera: Hampaae 
v Warwickshire. 

BAIN HOGG TROPHY (One-day, ILOt 
UdwM^MtodtesacvLeicesrerehtraBrad- 
tkad Parti Awk Yoikshiie v Nottinghamshire. 

Speedway 

PRBHER LEAGUE MKtfeSbrMigl V East- 
boumo i7 JO): Sheffield v Hul (7^45). 
INDIVIDUAL CHAbnONSHIP: Lonton R»- 
ere’ SnN (Loncton). 

Other sports 

boxings UW non- rate Kghwe«pi figr B 
Schwcr (Luton) v G Jordan (Monmouth) 

fQueenRway Had. DunstaUe). 

GOLR B & H imemeounai Open (Thame). 
THflaafewrOrraiiFiSBhtaWtoWNt^^ 
TenriB Centra, Csntiff): lta Spring sateure 
(CanWff. 


EVENING RACING RESULTS 


HUNTINGDON 

&1& L tm 0UT(M Brevan} 7-2 fev: 
2. LMnbsaa 8-1; 3. Bab 7-1. 14 ran. l’A, 

1. (0 Brennan). Tote: £5.00: £2^0, £2.111 
£280. Dual Forec as t: £20.40. Conouter 
Strata Forecrac £3058. Thoasc £175^8. 
TlKX £14420. NRK AbcM EmP, Alcsdon Lad. 

8.40: 1. MAKE A STAND ID BrXfewW 
54 far. 2. Bon VbyeSB 14-1; 3. See God 
111. 13 ran. 4.23. (M Pipe). Tote: £2.60; 
£1.70, £220. £250. Dual Rwbbsc £3940. 
CSF: £2030- Trto: £8040. 

7 JO- i. LAKE OF LOUGHREA (R Dun- 
aoodji) 5-12. L e rawa tta 7-2, S. Roberta 
Toy B-ll faw. 9 ran. 2, 1. (X Bdtey). Tote: 
£530; £140, £170, £180- DR £640. CSR 
£23.53. 7flK £3^0. 

PERTH 

&2S: 1. GOBI DANCER (P Knenl 8-11 
for; 2. Stwpbente Rest 11-4; 3. StylbbJn- 
ttml 20-1 7 ran. 3, 5- (Mrs M Rraetey). 
Tote: £150; £110. £150. DP. £140. DSP 
£327. Non Runner Crystal OR. 

S2B: 1 1EMPLE GARTH (R Supple) 9-2: 

2. WMte Dleraond 9-u S. Rebel Xb«7-2. 
12 ran. 3-1 for More Joy (4th). 4.8 (P Beau- 
mont}. Ton: £650; £2.00. £2.00. £12U 
Dual FOreceBC £29,60. CSF: £39.10. Tta 
014.90. Non Rumr: East Heuam 

7JS tL WUJ4 MOUSE (L 8-1 2. 
Cherry ffithqr 8-1; 8, HuuMs 3-1 for. 10 
ran. 6, 3V»- U Hsien«. TW* £720; £ZOO, 
£140, CLOft DP OSJBO. CSR £8182. Trt- 
casc £214.52. Tiro £4720. W= Wne- 


■ Irish trainer Aldan O'Brien to- 
d ay feces the Jockey Gub disci- 
plinary committee m London 
along with owDcr John NaUen. TTie 
pair face charges of acting in a 
manner prejudicial to the integri- 
ty, proper conduct or good repu- 
tation of British racing over an 
alleged breach of noa-runner rules. 
They were referred to Portman 
Square by the Cheltenham stew- 
ards after his withdrawal of Hotel 
Minella from the Coral Cup at the 
Festival meeting. The gelding fin- 
ished ninth in the Champion Hur- 
dle on the opening day and was 
pulled out of the following day's 
Coral Cup on the morning of foe 
race. Hotel MineUa’s declaration 
under top-weight for the race 
stopped foe weights rising at the 
overnight stage and left IS of foe 
23 runners out of the handicap 
proper, prompting suggestions, 
which O'Brien strenuously de- 
nies, that be had been left in to ben- 
efit others at the top of the weights. 


Kent 379 tor 7 dec (N W Preston 73, R Key 
82. D J Spencer 61 S C WWts GO) and 210 
for 8 dec CN D Gowers 58); Leteasterstwe 
281 (DSterens 68, 0 Wttamaon 52: NW 
FYesron 4-69) and 267 (P V CterKe S3; E J 
Stantoni 5-81). Kent wan by 41 runs. 
Worcester: Worcestershire 303 and 281 (V 
S Sotertd 64. J T Ralph 100: A R Roberts 
4-74); Normans 318 tor 9 dee end 113 tor 
8 (D P raec o 3-34). IMdi ikarm. 

Football 

WORLD CUP Concacaf qtanyiog uw- 
parnant : Caribbean Zone seco nd round, 

K »« pffly Haia or Grenada to tbM 
round. 


Hockey 

WALES SQUAD (v Italy, Rome, 30 May-2 
June): LElfeftT Brans (CadffllnsMiJteiz 
Tucker, E Janes, 8 Powell, L WsOdn 
(Swansea, eapQ.FMoitita-Rms (Eating). R 
irewi, M Robertson, C M enett , A Be- 
van jttiton). K Morgrai pfotaitti), J Wtans 
(Balsam LeroestsO. o Janes (Newcran). L 
WBRsns (London Umvenyiy), e Sharpies 
(Harariortwwr). 

Ice bockey 

NHL STANLEY CUP PLAY-OFFS: Esteem 
Con f erence, ssmt-flnte: Florida 4 PhlfoM- 
phra 1 (Horftta wins besr-of-sewn series 4- 
3). Western Conference, semMlnat DetnM 
4 St Louis 2 (Best-oAoewn series be a 3-3). 

Netball 

Tracey Neville, whose brothers, Philip 
and Gary, play football for Manchester 
Unted, Is to the Ergand Under-21 squad 
annowwedjwteroaytor the 1996 lAWd 
Vbufo Championship in Toronto, Cana- 
da, from 10-22 AugpsL 

Pools dividends 

UTTLEWOODS; Treble ahraicec 23pt»: 
£50^75^5; 20 £332.75; 19 £25^5; 18 
OW. 17 £X2Q. r o ur fosws £101-25 . 10 
homes £3^935.00. Sbr swsys £19-25. 
BRIYYENS: Treble chance: 23pts 
£1; 01(190; 2D £12.05: 19 JESL4a Fora 
draws £7290. 19 homss £34^a B#t 
■way* £1290. 

ZEntRSc Tkeblo chm» 21pls CU775A5; 
20 £1850; 19 £290: IB £030. fera draws 

00^1^^ nS?S^827 

VERNONS: Treble chance: 22pts 

£2&0D44,00> 21 £5^0025; 20 £199.40; 
19 £2395. 12 homes: £283.56 (pud on 
11 comet}. 19 amnyc £615.00. 


sport 

Hill keen to join 

Monaco dub 


Motor racing 

DERICK ALLSOP 
reports from Monte Carlo 

It is a nonsense of a fdiwe, event, 
and, particularly, motor race, 
and yet still it stands alone, foe 
one they have all heard of, foe 
one they all want to win. 

And perhaps with good reason. 

%sh away the phoney glitz and 

the Monaco Grandl-Y^ and you 
arrive at a few facts which indi- 
cate that This winding, folding, 
narrow ribbon of road separates 
foe greats from foe not so. 

Only three drivers have won 
here over the past 12yeais-Akrin 
Prost, four times, Ayrton Senna, 
a record six, and Michael Schu- 
macher, twice - hence Damon 
HBTs intense desire to include this 
race on his list of conquests en 
route to a likely championship 
success this season. 

There is, of course, added 
poignancy for Hill. His father, 
Graham, was the undisputed 
four-wheeled version of foe 
Prince of Monaco, his lan dmar k 
of five victories resisting all- 
comers until Senna. But Hill’s 
nussbn is to be his own man and 
to triumph here on Sunday 
would be to take another sig- 
nificant stride towards that end. 


HiU, beading the table by 21 
points from his Williams team- 
mate, Jacques VOIcncuve. said: 
“It carries a great deal of kudos 
ifyou win at Monaco. It’s up there 
wifo the Indianapolis 500 and Le 
Mans. It’s foe jewel in the crown 
of foe championship. To win it 
tells you you are a racing driver. 

“Monaco stands alone on 
the calendar. We’re challenged 
in a completely different way. 
It’s exciting and terrifying in 
equal quantities, for till* spec- 
tators as well as the driven. It’s 
a unique experience, a one-off. 

“It's a bit of an anachronism 
in terms of safety compared with 
other circuits, but we accept it. 
I don’t think you'll find a driver 
who isn't looking forward to the 
challenge. You ore working ail 
the lime. It’s tough mentally. 

“It’s one of those extra things 
I'd tike to win, as well as the 
championship, but vuu can’t 
force iL You need a hit of for- 
tune. 1 could live without winning 
it, but it would be nice to have 
another Hill on the trophy." 

Schumacher may be 'suffi- 
ciently encouraged "by Ferrari’* 
progress to believe he can keep 
foe Englishman out of the ex- 
clusive dub for at least another 
year. If the German earns pole 
and starts well, he could prove 
an extremely elusive target. 


Harlequins hit the 
Riverside jackpot 


Rugby Union 


STEVE BALE 

Everyone knew Harlequins 
were well-connected but yes- 
terday’s announcement foal one 
of the country's biggest leisure 
groups were to put up £3m to 
buy a 40 per cent stake m the pa- 
trician London club was a 
breathtaking financial stroke. 

Already Quins have a £lJm 
sponsorship from an electronics 
company and, with Riverside 
Sports’ investment being in- 
tended primarily fix' the rede- 
velopment of the Stoop 
Memorial Ground, It would be 
no surprise if farther baddngwas 
forthcoming to add to the Har- 
lequins squad and make them the 
best-paid in foe rugby business. 

Gareth Llewellyn, already 
committed to joining Quins, 
should prepare himself for a cul- 
ture shock. The down-to-earth 
Whies lock, who gave a perfor- 
mance of supreme calibre in 
leading Neath to their Heineken 
League triumph against Pon- 

r 'dd on TUesday, is about to 
shoulders with two Old 
Harrovians who are among the 
wealthiest men in foe country. 

Riverside's Peter and John 
Beckwith, 51 and 49, are reck- 
oned to be worth around £82m, 


Rugby League 

GREAT BRITAIN SQUAD (AcadMny hv 
terateloral*Braiec.Crac a racniira. Franca, 
Wadnuday 5 Jm0: P Andorra (St Hb- 
lera). D Arnold C9 l Hetensi. N Bams (Vten), 
G Brawn (lon». D Confix* (W&rO. J darte 
(Mam), F Curate (Laedsj, J Hold (loxfe), 
NRraate (Leeds), LGSmoraCMranLP Jeto- 

BOfi (VApviJ. I Knott (Wjrmgifyii, 0 Lawfbrd 
(Sheffield Eages). A Laathem (Si Helens) . 
N McAvoj (Salfbid Rads). A Moriay (Leeds), 
K OTjoucMki (St Helens). R Smyth (WA0an), 
I Talbot (Mfjui). 

TUESDAYS LME RESULTS: Stonaa Supra 
Laagw: HaHax (0) 4, Wigan (14) 50. Hal- 
ifax: Trios TtftafjL WI^kMh Roteison 2, 
SnJjtti2, Carafe Omtjr. Bfcrads. Hagan. 
Munfodc Goals Forte 5. Ho* 2. |5£B9). 

Rugby Union 

HER4EKEN WQSH l£AQUE FWST DM8ION 
Final Tates 

P W 

(O Noath 23 17 

.22 18 


placing them 180lh in the Sun- 
day Times ’ list of Britain's rich- 
est 500 for 1996. Among their 
interests is a 50 per cent stake 
in foe Chelsea Harbour Club, 
a gymnasium frequented by 
Wul Carling, a distinguished 
Harlequin, and others. 

John Beckwith is to join the 
new Harlequin board as one of 
two Riverside representatives. 
Roger Looker, foe club chair- 
man, wiD also be the company’s 
chairman with Colin Herridgc, 
most recently the England team's 
media-liaison officer, and Don- 
ald Kerr, who has beaded foe 
chib^ detegatkm m its fraught dis- 
cussions foe Ihigby Football 

Union, as directors. 

Riverside’s involvement is 
dependent on Harlequin FC’s 
becoming a limited company, a 
proposal already apprewed by 
members and sutyeef to final rat- 
ification in a vote on 28 May. 
The first phase of the subse- 
quent Stoop development will 
be a new 4^000-seater east stand. 
■ The Scottish Rugby Union 
announced yesterday ' that an 
Australian -whom the SRU de- 
clined to name - playing for foe 
Manly dub of Sydney had test- ; 
ed positive for drugs at the Mcl- : 
rose Sevens on 13 April and •' 
been formally warned by foc- 
Australian RU. 


Md), M Hants flower HanWGl, M Strarara 
(Satetro). N WUoy (Barnett Coptfwffi. Team 
r.B Lancaster. Coach: I Oirer 


Pontypridd 


Bridgend. 


— 22 16 
,-22 15 
22 12 


L Bn Tr Pts 

4 37 121 72 
3 35 119 72 

5 31 96 61 


7 29 
9 22 


....22 11 0 11 22 

EMwVWa 22 U Oil 8 

Nmprat 22 ID 1 11 9 

NmiMtWi 22 9 0 13 11 

Traorohy — 5 1 16 10 


89 59 
73 47 
83 44 

44 30 
43 30 
47 29 

45 21 


Ataman 22 

AlMftllsry 22 


3 0 19 
2 020 


8 38 W 
B 43 12 


TUESDAY'S LATE RESULTS: HteMkan 
Webb Irasw Fktt DMteoa: Cardiff 65 

Uaneffi 45; Neam 45 FonypffiM 25. 


ROUL lYMMSTON CUP Round RotenFI- 
□al strantaff (top lour from each group 
|d throogh to cprartar Antes): Qraup A: 1 
RCDiimpiz). 7-0; 2 C law IG8) 6-1: 3 M 
Wtonr (Geo 5-2: 4 P Glmmr (Aui). *3; 5- 
S CNWertey (GB) 2-5; R Sydorttan iGB) 2- 
5: H Soang (Smi 2-5: 8 H HawoM (GHfr 
7. Braup B:1P HolmbwE ivxg is) 6-1: 2 E 
8BW [US) 5-2; 3 T PBponrnt iFfl 4-1 4S 
Mohr (Den) 4^S 5 G Brody M 3AI IB 
iGB) 3-4( 7B Pace ffi) 2-5: 8 FMarWB iffW 
1-8. Qnartar-flnal pteriog* (Bast of Ihra): 

HdmbacgsGifnciur: Bart v WKWr; pepon- 

net v tew. Mohr vCoutts. 

Sumo 

SUMMER GRAND T0URNAM9TT (RyojSxlai 
Hoiatehrai Sura Aiwa. TohyB) fcwth dw 
tf 15: Koitata (wm 3. lost It tn AsanoHB- 
te O-Ur ShUGtera Q-U « Odnotraia ll- 
3); MttDOjm [2-2] u Kjotaxtam 


H oarwu Il-ar. TQCrtnowatffl isnji ai 
ma (3-1); Tmrtasuffl Q-l) t» Manouw 12- 
2); HamanoaWma (2-2) bi ttotowoi™ 
(l-3n Koobeopu P-lt n Asancteo J2-2K»- 
takachkloW (1® bt Kento (1-3): WsKJp 
(3-1) bt AUnostons (1-3); Kownowate (2- 
2) bt Mtaudsao (1-3); MtnattA* 
Asahiyiflate (0-4); Musoyama (3-D Tak3- 
tonfc (1-3); Musaslwnani (4^) « 
tana (2-2 h Tatamonata (-4-01 taTerao tO-4). 
KM |4-0) HtMOkanotana O-feTteanotera 
(4-0) bt Totamun (0-4): AMbono (2-2) bt 
KaniteHM(l-3}. 

Swfmmtag 

SKmenYx^rftheBriti^OlyT^Korn 

wll step up their Atlanta preparatxtoS 
In Monaco lamr this month. Karen PWt- 
ettog Susan Rotpti. Michael 
Martin Harris, Math Stevens and Ne* 
Wifiey have been chosen to represent 
Britain in the Manta Carlo meet on 25 
and 28 May. 

BRmsHOUfMPie TEAM (HMto Q 0 b rorat 
» «d » May): K PkHtaMl lipwwft * 
Rotpti pty of NMfcastie), M FMm> (Hat- 


iMIlriS 

Clare Wood, British No 1. made a quick 
exit from the Rover Women’s Interna- 
tional Championships In Cardiff yes- 
terday; when she has beaten in straight 
sets by Martaan de Swanft. of Soutn 
Africa, 6-2, 6-2. De Swardt wrB meet 
Sarah PttiwsW. of France, in the sec- 
ond round. 

ROVER WE7TS MASTERS (CutBR) Stngtos, 
QuartBr-flnate T SctiBssing (Am) bt R 
McMBh (GoO 6-4 6-4; 0 Bumcza (Sp) bt A 
Dupuis (Fr) 7-6 8-4; F Donao lUtu' bt A 
RfcHoiTfcon (GB) 6-2 62: W Jreu lAut) bt J 
DeJpdotGB] 7-6 &4. 

ROVER WOMEtTS INTERNATIONAL [CartteT) 
SinRIo*. flmt round: H Naaraa ISkMOkl M 
S Appel mens iBefl 6-4 7-5; M Mazana iVem 
M U-J Gateana IAie) 6-1 6-3; K FtKfford (Ausl 
M A Sena-Zaneffi (W 6-0 6-3; A Fuse iFrt 
DtJ Lutnwa iRusi 6-7 B-0 6-2; D Van Roost 
(Be^ W N Egvtwa iRus) 6-1 5-lSJ^nw- 
ten (Coni tn M Pa: tArgJ 7-5 7-5: £ Cafletn 
(Ben M B Banstaaeryu) 7-6 63: S Btfews- 
W IFrt bi A Kramer (Llm 6-2 6-4; M do Swrtt 
ISA) bt C Wood (tfflt 6-2 62. 

ITALIAN OPEN MEN'S TOURNAMENT 
(Ronw) S)ogN»> MKond raun± T Marm iUS) 
bt A Borasate0ji (Spi 4-6 63 6-4; U Ros- 
ser (Switl bt B Karooctar (Cert 61 3^) ret: 
M Rus icnaei M D Vacek (Cz Rap) 6-3 63; 
C Moya (So) M M Wtetunffon (US) 7-6 7-5; 
H Gwny lArg) bt J Comer (US) 6-4 64; T 
Muster (AuU M P Korda lC= Rural 62 63; Y 
MekvhDh iRual bt C Cosm (So) 6-1 6-2; M 
Phtopoteas (Aut) MA Vanea (tort 7-6 6-i; 
R Krancoh lN«nj H F Ctevet iSp) 64 6-4. 
AMERICA'S RED CLAY CHAMPIONSHIP 

(Corel Springe; Florida] Statftoa, Dm 
iwmte M waodtorda lAus] M J Taransi |US) 

6- 0 5-7 63; T Utaodbridae (Aus) bt I Boron 
(US) 6-3 6-3,- J Fwte (Aifl M A Radulescu 
lGa)&4 64:VSp«tea US) btKMarm (Mon 
63 6-2! F Mar«a (Spi bt M Hadad iCcn 6-1 
63: J Stonenbmg (Ate) bt J Van Km* (Bofl 

7- 6 60; L A Moraton (E«u) bt F MeHgen tBn 
6-3 6-1; 5 Stole (AusiMD Johnson (US) 64 

6- 4;N Iflpentl) ftojj btWMtGme IUSI 5-7 

7- 6 7-6; F Montana (IB) MM Mistier (Sara) 
3-6 6-4 6-3: R Frombore (Atfi) bt J SzyraisM 
(Ven) 6-4 6-4; C Woodruff (US) bt J Oncre 
(Sri 6-76-1 7 5: P Rafter (Aus) bt L Jensen 
IUS) &2 7-5. 

GERMAN OPEN WOMEN'S TOURNAMENT 
(Beitti) Stages, eacond mutt A Huber ffitfi 
« L Lae (US) 3-6 7-5 6-3; A Sanches ifc. 
aro ISp) tx M WCiaet-Witnimr (US) 63 63; 

S Hack (Eer) bt S Knoesel iGer) 6i 63; 0 
Pates (M) bi KNo«>K(W)6263; N TsIb- 
at (Fi) bt A Smashnora (to) 6-4 63- o 
Drafiffi* (Bob*) bt N Zvereva (Bela) 5-7 6? 
7-6; K HaDsudoaa OwaM bt M Hmtjs (Smo 


Over 3 million 
flag waving 
supporters 

£29 50 

- 0800 000 in 
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‘I know most comebacks end in failure and; then they disappear into oblivion 
HEROL GRAHAM prepares to return to the boxjng ring 30 


Dancer’s quickstep takes him to favouritism for the Derby 



,>T*v i'^ r 


The new favourite for the Derby, Glory Of Dancer, gallops away with the Dante Stakes at York yesterday from Dushyantor (left), and Jack 


jennings (right), with the disappointing favourite Nash House (pale colours} in fourth Racing, page 29 


Photograph: Phil Cole/Allsport 
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ACROSS 

MeiaL dumbly one melted 
a small mass ( 10) 22 

Unknown vehicle over- 
turned: that’s exciting (4) 
Cheers new attempt to 24 

clarify letter in code (5) 

Makes lonely assignations. 25 
about to have no success, 
on reflection (9) 26 

Initially overlooking sur- 
plus supply of metal (3) 

Grant makes one take in 
quantity of notes (5) 27 

Fold in’ rock provides trick 


our door, nothing less 
(10,4) 

Dead trees surrounded by 
fire from the top down? 

(4 -5) 

Crop up? One’s seen m 
cropped field (5) 

Drunk's sound? Sounds 


Wednesday's Soinfioa 


H □ PI H □ □ 

□nnmnnnn nnniranra 
n n n n ra n n 
emnara raniinniiniH 
r mm niii 
ranranrarciDnnRnranra 
ra □ a m n 
nrananm rannnnm 
n r n n n 
msrararannnninnnnn 
0 df an R 

ranraranfirani nnnam 
n m n ra n n n 
□Hnnas mnaHrarans 

Cl R R R R R 


DOWN 

Alcohol? Encountered 
one during endless vaca- 
tion (8) 

Convict grabbing writing 
material wanting start ol 
external communication? 

What’s wrong if carbolic 
does for a means of ritual 
cleansing, say (5.9) 
Concoction of grenadine 
is very pleasant (9) 
Disturbed high-t 





it’s what people will stand 
r)(9) 

in- 


16 

17 

19 


l hhv of activity? (34) 
More than one sycophant 
is resident in Arab country 


ffi 


boundary 19) 

Board working at first to 
provide equipment for 
NHS? (9.5) 

Downmarket building ma- 
terial deployed in creating 


28 

29 


unexciting 
without leader (4) 

Type of tube badly dented 
etc. but not nicked? (10) 


20 

21 


23 


tensive actions: uplift- 
ing stuff (53.6) 

Finally solves: “Three 
(anag.)”? (4,5) 

Fiance in time reached a 
conclusion (8) 

In attendance, surrounded 
tty group of stars making 
speech (7) 

First-rate fellows in right 
dothing (7) 

Primate entering church 
left from another religious 
building (6) 

City that won’t make you 
tear off? (5) 


THE FRANKUN SCRAMBLE 


lake the lowest wort yw caa froa PCOOmn YUnriq's Senate DHOWT 


Win a Franklin Elementary Spellmaster worth £25 

CALL 0891 311 017 

Tj raicr, pbooe OS'!! 31 i 01 7 before midnight wiih tbe answers to tbe first three solutions a cross and dawn. Lcotc 
vnur answers your name, address and dovtonr telephone. WiimcnwiO be selected from all correct entries received- 
No cash alicmaiKe. N onnal Newsoper Publishing rules apply. Editor’s derision is final Whiner’s names can be ob- 
tained hv sending an sap to FranSJin Independent Crosssroid, 7 Windmill Business VBbge. Brootdands Close, 
Sunbuiy TWJfi 7DY. Calls cost 39p per minute cheap rate. 49p per minute all other times. 


Martin on his 
tod as Courier 
tastes defeat 


Tennis 


JOHN ROBERTS 
reports from Rome 

Jim Courier, who used to dom- 
inate the Italian Open, lost to a 

nan Gtuny, in straight sets in the 
second round yesterday and 
said: “When Tm playing weD on 
clay I eat those guys for lunch." 

The American fifth seed, 
champion in 1992 and 1993, 
looked as if he could have 
chewed the head off one of the 
IS marble statues which sur- 
round the Grandstand Court 

lb be fair. Courier acknowl- 
edged that Gumy, ranked No 61 
in the wodd, could play. His 
grievance was with his own 
error-strewn performance in 
windy conditions in losing, 64, 
64. The 24-year-old Argentin- 
ian sympathised, but refused to 
allow the standard to detract 
from the best result of his career. 

No acrimony there, which 
made a change from certain 
tilings which have taken place 
here this week. 

The Australian Mark Phflip- 
poussisand Roberto Carretero, 
of Spain, almost came to blows 
during their first-round match. 
Carretero hit a short ball from 
close to the net and Philip- 
poussis belted it straight back at 
him. During the change-over, 
the Spaniard shouted at Phflip- 
poussis because he had not 
apologised, and the Australian 
objected because die umpire dkf 
not tell Carretero to shut up. 

Philippoussis recovered his 
composure and won, advancing 
to the third round yesterday wnh 
a straight-sets victory against 
Adrian Voinea, of Romania. 

Thomas Muster, while hard- 
ly diminutive, would need to 


stand on a box to look the 6ft 
6in Todd Martin in the eye. So 
when Martin said he wanted a 
little discussion with him yes-; 
terday, the defending champi- 
on listened. 

The pair are due to play 
each other in the third round, 
but Martin first wanted to set 
a few points straight regarding 
the Austrian’s comments the 
previous day about Americans. 

Muster’s diatribe was aimed 
at the leading Americans, Fete 
Sampras and Andre Agassi, 
who. he contended, showed no 
respect for the European day- 
court tour by failing to turn up 
for them. 

Martin accepted that Muster 
had exempted Sampras from 
criticism following the death of 
his coach, Tim Gullikson, but 
was concerned about the tone 
of the Austrian's comments; 
specifically: “We wait for the 
Americans to come and offer 
them a lot of money and they 
shit on our heads". 

“It’s not necessary to speak in 
these terms about your peers," 
Martin said. “I don’t see it be- 
ing very positive to have kids 
reading what he said or hearing 
it on television. Tennis players, 
if not friends, should at least be 
allies in bull ding the game." 

Muster emphasised that his 
chief concern was for the future 
of the day court tournaments 
leading up to the French Open. 

Martin, who beat Alberto 
Berasategul a finalist at the 
1994 French Open, 4-6, 6-3, 

64, is the last remaining Amer- 
ican. Malivai Washington lost to 
Carlos Moya, of Spain, 7-6, 
7-5. Muster advanced with a 
6-2, 6-3 win against Petr Korda, 
runner-up to Courier at the 
1992 French Open. 

Results, Sporting Digest, page 31 
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Pallister likely 
to be left out 

of Euro 96 


Football 


Terry Venables will today teO 
some of his England players 
that, for the time being at least, 
they are history and Gary Pal- 
lister, fresh from helping Man- 
chester United to their historic 
doable Double, could be the 
biggest casualty. 

He and Newcastle’s Steve 
Howey have been waiting anx- 
iously to hear if they have 
squeezed through the door of 
the plane to China and revived 
their hopes of reaching Euro 96. 

If they do, they vnll pass a cou- 
ple of team-mates on the way 


out as the England coach makes 
another cull of his resources* 
down to around 25 in prepara- 
tion for naming his final 22 for 

the European Championship 
finals on his ftr East return. 

Venables has no doubts about 
the fitness of Pallister, who re- 
covered from a persistent sciatic 
problem to heroine a tower of 
strength at the bean of United’s 
defence (hiring the run-in to 
their twin glories. And after 
missing 21 games from De- 
cember he, HkeTbny Adams and 
Darren Anderton, would re- 
turn to the squad refreshed. 

But his back still plagues 
him sufficiently to restrict his 


QPR waiting 
on Wright bid 


Queen's Park Rangers’ new 
rhairman, Clive Berlin, is wait- 
ing to hear confirmation that mfl- 
lionaire supporter Chris Wright 
has lost interest m buying the rel- 
egated London club before he 
opens discussions with two more 
potential purchasers. 

Berlin was ordered to sell 
Rangers after the owner, 
Richard Thompson, stepped 
down from the board of direc- 
tors last week, and is still hope- 
ful that Wright, the 50-year-old 
head of the Chrysalis televirion 
and music production compa- 
ny, will make a bid despite lat- 
est indications to the contrary. 

Thompson Investments, the 
major shareholders in QPR, is 
believed to want between £8m 
and £10m for its controlling in- 
terest in the dub and Wright has 
said he would be interested at 
“a reasonable price". 

A spokesman for Wright 
said: “I think it is fair to say tbe 
likelihood of Chris continuing 
his interest is very, very low.” 
But Berlin said: “1 need to 
heir from Chris personally be- 
fore I can comment any further 
on this, and don’t expect that to 
happen for a few days yet 
“When he came to the club 
and was shown around at the 
weekend he quite naturally told 
me he wanted to go away and 
think about it for a while. 

“I cannot react to what a 
spokesman is supposed to have 
said. It is, in any case, just what 
you would expect a spokesman 
to say in a situation like this. We 
certainly have not had a definite 
decision yet from Chris.” 
Berlin revealed two other 
potential buyers have made 
contact with him, as well as the 
two who were already being 
considered along with Wight 
However, be dismissed spec- 
ulation that the Glasgow 


Rangers chairman, David Mur- 
ray, and the Scottish champions’ 
former manager, Graeme 
Souness, are among them. “Nei- 
ther of those stories are true,” 
he said “The people involved are 
dose to the crab but it would uot 
be rigfd to reveal their identities. 

“We axe not in a desperate 
hurry to sell the dub. You must 
take time and make sure the in- 
terested parties have real com- 
mitment" 

However, the Thompson 
family have been reported as 
wanting to redirect their foot- 
ball finances into Leeds and. 
that being the case, would prob- 
ably like to sell QPR as soon as 
possible. 

Ken Wkgstaff, a former Hull 
player of the 1960s and 1970s. 
s at the centre of a takeover bid 
at Boothferry Park. Peter Lin- 
coln. a spokesman for Tigers 
2000, blamed the dob's rele- 
gation to theTbird Division on 
the chairman, Martin Fish, the 
manager, Tferry Dolan, and the 
assistant manager Jeff Lee. 

“We believe it is the culmi- 
nation of bad management, 
zero investment and a lack of 
ambition,” he said 

“The crucial first steps which 
must be taken before tbe dub 
can emerge from the present 
abyss are the resignation of 
Martin Fish as chairman fol- 
lowed by a frill reconstruction 
of the directors." 

■ Krytya Sovetov, from the 
Vbiga river city of Samara, have 
been banned from playing at 
home for three matches after 
supporters buried bottles and 
stones at visiting Moscow Spar- 
tak coaches and players. The 
punishment imposed by the 
Russian league followed the 
club’s 1-1 draw on 8 May with 
Spartak, who equalised with a 
late penalty. 


training which, in a high-pow- 
ered tournament, is probably a 
risk too many for England. 

“He can’t play more than one 
game per week. He must rest 
four or five days then go into the 
gym and get himself nght," said 
Vfenables. who has discussed 
tbe position with Alex Ferguson 
as he wrestles with his vcrdicL 

“With Howey, Adams and 
Pallister it would be taking a bit 
of a gamble to risk all three for 
a schedule that could produce six 
games in little over three weeks." 

Adams, recovered from a car- 
tilage operation, has given him- ■ 
self four days’ training with 
En glan d in roach an honest self- 
appraisal of his position, and Pal- 
lister will at least be on stand-by. 

Howey is even more border- 
line, stiD not declared fit after the 
hamstring injury he sustained^ 
agains t Liverpool at the start o* 
April. He is recuperating in the 
sun in Cyprus with the rest of his 
Newcastle team- males. 

He also plans to give himself 
a make-or-break fitness lest ty 
the end of tbe week but there 
is no doubt the - versatile, 
younger centre-half would fit 
better into tbe new three-man 
system England unveiled 
against Croatia last month than 
either of his two rivals. 

With Rob Jones’ having with- 
drawn because of an injured 
back and Venables happy to 
draw cover for right-hack Gary 
Neville from players like Sol 
Campbell, Gareth Southgate 
and Neville’s brother Phil, mid- 
field is likely to be the coach's 
next target. 

With Paul Gascoigne return- 
ing from Scottish Cup final duty 
with Rangers for the trip he has 
28 players chasing tickets to 
Peking, and tbe likes of Jason 
WBcox, Jamie Redknapp and 
the out-of-form Nick Barmby 
will be feeling a little less secure 
than many of their colleagues. 

But the uncapped Blackburn 
winger WQcox could be in for a 
pleasant surprise, with Steve 
McManaman's unavailability 
for Saturday's final Wembley to? 
warm-up against Hungary open- 
ing up a berth on the left. 

The Scotland manager. Craig 
Brown, last night inasted that the 
Chelsea striker John Spencer will 
be fit for next week's trip to 
America. Spencer returned 
north from London yesterday to 
be assessed by Scotland's med- 
ical staff as the squad trained at 
Largs. The Stamford Bridge 
striker has a foot problem and 
is restricted to cycling and swim- 
ming at the moment 

“I am sure John will be on 
the training pitch next week 
when we reach America," said 
Brown. Scotland face the Unit- 
ed States in New Britain on 26 
May, and Colombia in Miami 
three days later. 


Hoddle’s back-seat role 


Glenn Hoddle, the England 
manager in waiting, is resigned 
to remaining on the sidelines 
during Euro 96. 

The former Chelsea manag- 
er is being kept at arm’s length 
by the present coach. Terry 
Venables, until be takes the 
Fngland reins for tbe start of the 
Wirid Cop qualifying campaign 
in September. 

Hoddle, who yesterday met 
his future players for the first 
time at a Bisham Abbey train- 
ing session behind dosed doors 
and then had Lunch with Ven- 
ables, understands the decision. 

“Thny and myself will sit 
down and discuss the situa- 
tion,” he said, “but I also un- 
derstand a bit of Terry’s 
scenario as he’s worked ever so 
hard for the last two years to get 
it right for the European Cham- 
pionship finals. 


“The middle ground may be 
where I get to blow the play- 
ers and staff, and see for myself 
before the Giampionship starts. 
I think during the Champi- 
onship HI probably have to 
take a back seat.” 

Hoddle also defended his 
decision to appoint the Srottish- 
born John Gorman as his Eng- 
land assistant Critics have 
expressed surprise at the deci- 
sion not to recruit a bigger 
name or more charismatic fig- 
ure to be his right-hand man. 

But Hoddle pointed to tbe 
excellent working relationship 
he had forged with Gorman 
during their time at Swindon. 

“He’s an excellent coach and 
has tremendous enthusiasm for 
the game,” he said. “I think he’s 
get the best out of me and FU 
get the best out of him. I part- 
nered John at Swindon and we 


go back to ourTbttenham days. 

I felt the job must be a situation 
where well be in each other's 
pockets and I needed someone 
1 could bounce things off and 
get along with." 

Changes were afoot at Hod- 
dle's old stamping ground with 
Graham Rix mewing up to be- 
come Chelsea’s first-team 
coach. Rix succeeds the former "*■' 
Tottenham manager Peter 
Shreeves - No 2 to Hoddle - 
who has left Stamford Bridge. 

■ David Gregory, a specialist 
in “retail and lown centre mar- 
keting", has been appointed 
the JEWs temporary commercial 
director foUowing the contro- 
versial resignation of Unevor 
Phillips. The 50-year-old Gre- 
gory will take charge immedi- 
ately. but he will have nothing 
to do with the European Cham- 
pionship finals. 
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